LIST OF NAJIES EASILY CONFOUNDED. 


In order to save tbe reider from eoafnsion in reading a history where 
the same names are so constantly repeated, a catalogue Is appended of 
the principal namesakes, with such details as will enable any intelligent 
person to distinguish them easily. 

Agathocles, eldest son of Lydnachus (tuamed to Ljsandra), an able 
general, and heir to the throne of Tbrace; murdered by Ptolemy 
Keraunos and Arsinoe. 

— — of Syracuse, famous adrenturer and tyrant of Synease, 
whose daughter Lanassa first married Pyrrhus and then king 
Semetrios. 

Agis III., king of Sparta daring Alexander’s campaigns ; defeated and 
stain by Antipater. 

IV., king of Sparta about 244 B.C., social and political reformer t 
pit to death by ibe rpbors. 

Alexander the Crekt, atrialy Alexander III. of Macedon. 

— ' — ' IV., hli son by Rotanr, murdered by Casandrr while yet 
a boy, 

- - the Molosslao, brother of Olympas, and hence brotherdn- 
law to Alexander (he Great, who made campaigns in South Italy, 
and was there killed. 

- — ■ — son of I^nhos, his successor eti the throne of Epiroi, 

and bst king. 

■ son of Casander, put to death by king Demetrias. 

" satrap of Persia who rerolled onJer Anliochus III.* 

Antigonus, called Slonophthalmo*. the one-eyed, satrap of Phrygia 
under Alexander, then the foremost among the Diadochi, father 
of king Demetrius s killed at Ipus (B.C. 301). 

- ■■ Conatas, tus grandson, luiig of Macedonia for thirty.foor 

years. 

I. I — ..00500, nephew loGonatas, too of bemelrinsUie Fair, king 
of Macedonia. 

' Tbm * 1 * fourteen o(>i«r Aluandcnlsowu in ih* bbtory <4 i!i* period 
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^nliochus 1., cillfd SoIct, sonirf Selencns L S«.ler, king of S)iia 
the Eastern prosmces. 

— — II., called The<Ui Iiis son and satxetsor. 

- - - Hieraa, younger SiOD of Antiodius II , ruling Asia Mioot and 

warring against hU brother, Sdeocns 11. 

— — III., the Great, y ouu gei aoa of Seleocut 11., king of Syria 
for thirty-fire years j defeated at Magnesia (b.c. 190). 

— — IV., Epiphanes, eldest son of Antioehus III., King of Syria, 
Iras master of Egypt titt Slopped by (be Romans.* 

Vninoe, dai^bter of Ptolemy SMet and Berenice, nirried to king 
Lysirnachus } then beirotbed to Plolensf Ketaunos, who murdered 
ber chSdren ; then finally fnatried to ber brother PhiUdelphtts. 

daughter of Eytimaebos by Niksea, first wife of Ptolemy 

FhUadelphus, but divorced, when he marrfed bis sister, the other 
Arwoe just caned * 

AttslvLS, a hlacedoniaa prince, node to Philip of Maeedoo’t second 
wife Ceopatra, and genstat of Philip- 

brother of Fbdeitenis. the first dynast of PergaBum. 

" ■ ' I., king of Pergaowiii, son of the last. 

■i -■ - n., king of reigaoiuot, son of the fast 5 rneeeeded hf* elder 
brotbei Eumenes. 

— — HI., kiog of Peigamom. son of Eumenes 11., the last king 
of Perga foviB. 

Cerenice (Geraicel, daughter of Lagos, married to Pioleny I., bet ball- 
brother, and mother of Ptolemy II. and bit wife Ars’ooe. 

" ■ daughter of Magas, betrothed to Demetrius the Pair, then 
mamed to Ptolemy 111. 

— — daughter of Ptofemy If., and taarried to Antiochos II- 1 
murdered by his fitst wife.’ 

Demetriui I-, king of Macedonia, ton of Antigonas, and known as 
roboreelet, the BesM^r- 

■ of rhalerem, philosopher, ami viceroy of Athens under 

Casandet B C. 317-307. liH eapeUed by the former I>emetnat,»bCB 
be went to Egypt to PteJemy I. 

the Fair, younger son of Demetrius I., sent to Cyrene by his 

brother Antigonus Conatas. 

■ II., king of Macedonia, son of Antigonus Conatas, killed in 
battle B.c. 2S9. 

■ «f Pbaros, aa Jllfnao prtnee deftated by die Komans; 

adrbet to Philip V.< 

* See under * Seteoeute she uJicruatioa tf kwoumn lu tbe SeWnetd dynanr 

* aTuOMvui, Bonorw.ilieunBecifatleawaricealowajAsaiidedSrttiePleteJuie* 
a We know nf tea esuee ceUed Vj Ibw nanu. 

* EcSf e«l»e CeDetrii are koewa ia ifce rerud. 
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Eumcnes of Cardia, private ucretatyi aftertvarils genera! to Alevamlei 
the Great, supported hrs ramil/ against Antigonus, and after great 
wars was taken and put to death in Gabiene. 

'■ I.,brothetofPhi!et»njsofPeigaraum, afterwards dynast there. 

— — II., cousin to the fomer, son of Attains I., king of Pergamum. 

Philip of Macedon, Atexartder the Great’s father, known as Philip II. 

— ArridKUs, half-brother ©f Alexander the Great, known as 

Philip III. (Alexander's snccessot). 

IV., son of Casander, titular king of Sf.tcedon just before 
Demetrius I. 

' — V., the antagonist of the Romans, faliier of Perseus j son of 

Demetrius the Fair.' 

Piofemfes occur in regular succession as idogs of Egypt, denoted by 
numbers and distinct epithets, >it.> I-. Sotert II., Philadciphus t 
III., Cue^etes] IV., Phitopaior; V., Cp/pbatie*; VI., PliiJo- 
metor j Vll., Euergetes II. 

Ptoleny Keraunoi n-aa the eldest son of Ploleory I., Soier, railed ; for 
s year king of Macedon.* 

Selrueua I, (Nicalorj, general of Alexander, then king of the Eutem 
ptovinees, father of Anliochus I., grandfather of Antioehus II. 

— ■ ■— II. (Callinicm). son of Anilochus II., fourth king of Syria 
and Eastern pronncet. 

HI. (Solar), son of the last, also king of Syria. 

■ - IV.(r]iilopa(or),]roungeraonof Anliochus III., kingof Syria i 
lucceeded by hia elder brother, Anliochus IV. (Cpiphanea).* 



ira TiiF. STORY or alexasper's eufire. 


Vntwchut 1 , cOlcil s^flrr, kwi ef Selncat I fvJet. Vi rf of >)iIj ttA 

(he raitCTB ptoiiniTov 

— H., wllnl T>«o«, hit too anit tancnvt. 

— liitni. yoan;«r toe «>f Aeliocl'.:.* It , TtiliPj Alia irJ 
wvnns «C*.n« Kit Vtothrr. !vl(an« !I. 

— III., lk« Great, yoeoert too of .Selencn If., king of SjiiJ 
tot !Vmy-6»« jr«n i drfntol at Vftcsetu (ta 190) 

— — IV., Epi;)ianrt, (Meat aonef Aatloelio* TH., Kinjof Sj™, 
wi» tnaMCT of F^rpt till ijr l!i« Romitu.' 

traiooe, daaj^.ter of I'lolfmy tnti ISemucs, UMfrlnl lo kifis 

LpinaeVat ] tLoi betrotbwl to rtol^my Keraanof, oho oanJetT*! 
ber thilirra 5 then f.na’lf nuiin] to ber btotber rhJaisIphet, 
— — daacbltr of Lptonofcai by NAtea. CrM mite el r:olctT>y 
Rillaielphai, bat ditorcnl, •bra be tnamn] bit aifter, ibe other 
Aninoe joit cameJ.* 

.Vtula^ a 5Iaerdor,ua prine*. »ne!e to rfcil.p of Vfieoloe't teeoeJ 
«tf« Qeop&tra, aod feomt of I’hibp. 

' ^her of rtuletgroi. the firudynatt of retptnai. 

■'■ I-. k (><5 cf reryioaBi, *03 of the luL 

, **•> *“®» rerfaraam. too of ibe Un ; tSECeeded bU «Mef 

bratbet EaeetiA. 

■ ***■• biejof rerctoam. tooof Camrnea It, tbeUtt Vlpj 

of ra^taaBt. 

Oereale* (iJenurt). dia-fcttf of Lapo, marked to riolemy 1, ber ha'f- 
^brother, and aotbet of rtolemy If. and bitonfe Artatoe. 

dangbset of Mac»S Utrolbed lo Deaetrici ite Fair, then 

ctamed to rsoUay IlL 

~ divjfciff of Holcroy Jl., ae.i nurrird to Actiuchot II. i 

msraered by bit fint «ife.> 

Demetiioj I., km* of V{aee>!osb, tea cf Aaiijceot, aad known at 

1 olxiceetes, tke Itetie^'r. 

_ rkalerao, yhaompber, aral eicCToy of Aibees tmt'er 

” * ^ 3i7-3'>7. tin c>{«oolby tbeforaer Dvneunu,«bca 
to Egypt lo rtoleioy I, 

— tie Fa^. yoBBKfr too of Demetri.* I., «at to Cyrece It hit 
«olbet Antjgooat Coaatas. 

^ Gocatis kffied lo 


“ of Pbaros, an I 
iser to Philip V.* 

• SeWacM* the «t] 


r defealed by the Romans ; 
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Eamenej of Canlii, prlrai; secretaiy. >ftermrih getifnit to Alexamlti 
(he Great, $upp<i;te<3 bit familj ngamft Anli^onus, ami after ereal 
wari was taVcn and put to death in Cabiene. 

■' I .lirolherofPhijetTnwof Pergamum, afterwards dynast there. 

— Il.iCoirsin to the fonner.aonofAltaius 1 , king of Pe^mam. 

Philip of Macedoo, Ateiander the Great’s (ither, known as Philip II. 

■■ ' — Arild.-eut, hatf-bmiher of Alnander the Great, known as 

Philip 111, (Alexander’s successor). 

— IV., ton of Casander, tirular king of Jf.wifon jort hcfore 
Demetrius I. 

— — V., the antagonist of the Romans. Cither of Pereeiisj *on of 
Demetrius the Fair.* 

Ptolemies occur in regular succeisiori as kings of Egypt, denoted by 
numbers and distinct epitbeis, vim I., Soter; II., Philadelphus ; 
III., Euergetes; IV., Philopator; V., tpiphanes; VI., Pbil> 
metori VII., LuergetesII. 

Ptolemy Kcraunos was the eldest son of Ptolemy I., Soter, exiled { for 
a year king of .Macednn.* 

Seleueus I. (Nieaior), general of Alexander, then king of the Eastern 
prormees, father of Antiochos I., grandfather of Antlochus II. 

' 11. (Calllnlcus), son of Antiochus II., fourth king of Syria 

and Easiem prorinees. 

—I II 111. (Soier), son of (he last, also king of Syria. 

. - IV.(FhI]opator},yoQt<gersonofAnliochusni.,Ungof Syria j 

succeeded liy hU elder brother, Antiochus IV’. (Epiphanei).* 

* S«nBI«ai olticr Pbilipt occur in <b« Uitoiy oT iIn lime. 

* FiArenoiher Piolenw* occur besidmbne kwgv 

s Xbe cities Selcocta on the Orontes eod Sclent oo tht Ti^s shonld slso be 

caicrully disimSUittied Tberu were elereo other of !ns oete, ol.ed ty >t>s 
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Aliydos, siege of, *33 . . . 

Academy, the, founded by Pialo, 97 » 
Importance of its teachers, j07» 
funiishw model for AJeaanotian 
Library, 143 , .. 

Academy, the New, embraces the 
conelu'ioas of Scepticism, 103 
Acarnaniana apply to Rome, IS4_ 
Aeh»an League, 6* { Us oppositlw 
to Aniiconu* Gonatas, itSj »t» 
spread, J6S-t69} its chaiamw. 
*78 i U» officer*. «79 J defeated by 
Cleomenes, aoS; remains wtial 
in war between Philip and Rome, 
254 ; Joins Rome, *33 i trcalmeota 
of by Rome. *77 5 atlams Us 
Pieatest magnitude, *8* } supports 
Rome against I’erseus, *94 5 lead- 
ing memlKts of, transported to 

Ac^s^,’ * expedition of, against 
AlUlus, 213; 

Aniiochus III., **7 5 besieged in 
Sardis **9 ; his death, *30 
AcoVa embraces Buddhism, I40 
•• AcontiaS and Cjdmpe, 1 5* 

Adule, inscription of, loo 

VT-gion roeeling-rlsc* I-eague, 179 
AUolian League, opps'-U'-n of.io 
AnligonusOonalas, ll5 {Usapread, 
i6j; ill character, iSl ; »la «Jfe«s 
on Greece, iSa; its iltitooe in 
Cleomcnic %Yar, *07? enmsiy of 

against Jfacedania, *3*5 r~le* 
treaty with Kerne, *41: joina 


Rome against Philip, *34 S snpiorti 
Antiochus, 262 ; its oppniilion to 
Rome. 2S1 ; crushed, aS* 
.AUolians olTer to mediate in Siege ol 
Rhodes 62 { importance of 79. 9* 
Agaihocies minister of Ptolemy 
Epirbaees, 248 . ^ 

Agis schemes of, J7» i >73 I 

dealings of. witbAratoa. 174 
Alexander the Great, begins new 
epoch, 3 t parentage and youth of, 
4-7 t acensed of being Implicated 
io his father’s asiassination, 8 1 
present at Chvronea. 9| hi* im- 
provemctili on Philip* military 
system, 10 ; Illyrian campaign, si/. | 
destroys Thebes, II 5 tiarli for 
Asia. 13 ; defeats Persians at 
Gmnicus, itf . ; at Issuj, 30 : his 
military tactics, ij; takes Tyre, 
*/.; wins biiiie of Atlwla. *4> 
marries daughter of Darius, *S s 
and Roxana, 33 1 marche* into 
India, 36 t wounded by the Malli, 
37 i hu moiie of ]ife,40! bUdealh. 
41 j bis eiiiltlren, 43 5 influence of 
bis exampie in producing monar- 
chical form of goT^tnent, j6 ; 
contrart between him and the 
philosophers, 99 a mn.l!fiei Creek 
Wea or monarchy. j the one 
lastirg rcsuiliof his eontjnestf, 877 
AlexanUcr’a Empire paue* finsliy 
ontier Rnman sway. 29S { Injuriout 
efTceis of on Rome. 303 
“Alexandra "of Lycuphron, 131 
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Arrid.-eus, >ee Philip ArridJMJS 
Ar--acids seiie Altopatcne, 219, 257 
Arsinoe, married to Lysimaelius, 71 ; 
to Ptolemy Keraunos, 74 ; (o 
1‘ioleniy Phi'Iadelphua, til. ; be* 
complaisance. 132 

Athens, governed by Demetrius of 
Plialeron, (l ; bails Demetrius 
Poliorceics king, 56 j heads Greek 
coalition in Chremonidean War, 

Atropatene, kingdom of, 50; its revolt, 
139 j seired by Arsaeids, 219 
Allalids, princes in Pcrgamum suc- 
reed to A>ialic part of Dysiiuachus' 
(loiiiinion, 46 

Atlilus I. defeats Galatx, 83, 188 ; 
and Hierax, tSS j joins Rome 
against Philip, 236 ; defeats PUlip, 
248 

Atiaius II. succeeds Eumenes, 292 
Atialiis in. bequeaths bis kin^om 
to Rome, 292 

Attica, devastated by Fliilip, 233 
Autcnomy, communal, 57 j losiincl 
of a Greek mind, 176 

S 

Oabylon, History of, translated ly 
Berosus, 137 

Bacttla, conquered by Alexandria, 35; 
kingdom of, 90; its revolt, 139} 
cut off from Hellenism, 257 
Berenice, married to Ptolemy Eacr- 
getes, 119 

Berosus, cheChaMmn, 137 
Pessus murders Darius, aS; executed 
by Alexander, id. 

Buddhism, spread of, 140 
Byzantium attempts (0 levy customs, 

235 

C 

Callicrates makes secret arrangement 
with Rome, 2S7 

Callimachus, librarian at Alexandria, 
144 ; poems of, i$l ; his *' Accm- 
tius and Cydippe,” 152 
Cdcdahat, etymology of name. 92 
Canopus, decree of, 268 


Cappadocia, kingdom of, 90 
Carthage, inieiference of, in struggle 
betneen West and Hast, 88 ; itel- 

Casandcr, disintieriled by Aniipster, 
45; opposes Poljsperchon, 51; 
re-introduces order into Athens, tif. ; 
secured in possession of Macedonia, 
52 ; murders Roxana and her sou 
Alexander, 53 ; bis policy, 58 ; his 
death, 70 

“ Cassandra," sec " Alexandra " 
Cato, Tribune at battle of Ther- 
tnonylte, 263 5 his policy, 280 
Catullus, poem of, 100 
Celts, invasion of, 16 ; cross into 
Asia bliimr, 80 ; settle in Galatia, 
80; defeated by Romans, 83, 265 ; 
cdeetsortheirinvasfonon IfenenisTn, 
84 ; attacked by Hieru, 187 j 
defeated by Attalus, l58 
Cbampolhon discovered alphabet of 
hieroglyphics, 271 

Chandragupta, aUianee of, with Seleu* 
cos, 65 

Chremonidean War, 117 
Cilician Pirates, 308 
Cleanihes, teacher of Stoicism, loj 
Cleoioenes, successes of, 20a ; bJs 
reforms at Sparta, 805 ; defeats 
Aducans, 208 t his campaigns 
against Achsean League, 209 ; be- 
sieges f^rinth, 2to ; cakes Megafo- 
polis,2i2i defeated by Antigonus, 
2l^( dies to Egypt, td-i death of, 

Cleopatra, sister of Alexander, 43 ; 
her intended marriage, 46; mur- 
dered, 54 

Colossus of Rhodes, tpo 
CvMS JSereukis, poem of Catullus, 
160 

Comedy, the New, life depicted in, 
109. no; influence of, on Roman 
morality, 303 

Conntfa. battle at, 117; taken by 
Aralus, lySibeiiegcdbyCleomencs, 
210 ; decadence of, 308 
Coron, battle at, 73 
Cos, battle at, 118 
Cosraas Indicopleusles, 160 
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CrannoDi bitlU of, 49 
Cra&sus, Ucinius, Roman gcncrnl 
against Perseus deFeated, 1S9 
Craienis, death oF| 46. $0 
CwtM, iSg 

Cnticism, origin ol, t45 
Cynoscephalae, battle of, aSS 
Cyrene, expedition of Demetrius the 
Fair to, 119 


D. 

“ Daphnis and Chloe” of Longus, ijl 
Oanus present at Issus, 30 ; his flight 
from Arbela, 37; his murder, 38; 
his character, jif. 

Delos declared a free port, 393 
Demetrius Foliorceles, hailed ashing 
by Athenians, j6; his tocttases 
against Casander, 59 ; besieges 
Rhodes, fe i hia victories in Greece, 
651 recatied by Antigonus, dd; 
present at losus, 67 1 his adven- 
tures and finai capture by Seleucus, 

Demetrius Phalereus rules Athens, 
51 } originates Alexandrian Lahraty, 
>43 

Demetrius the Fait, brother of Anti- 
gunus GoflataA iiT i his death, 
119 

Oemetrius 11., history ol, tda; wars 
with iCtoIia, 185; death of, iSd 
Demetnus of Pharos eapelted by 
Rome, 337 ; adviser of Philip V, 

239 

Demetnus, Son of Philip V., death of. 
279 

Demosthenes, opinion of, concerning 
Alexander, 10 ; banished fioni 
Alhens. 40; death of, 49 
Diadochi, division of empire amrag. 

49 s assume titles of kings, 56 
Dolopiaiu punished by {Vrseus, tSS 

E 

Efiypt, conquered by Alexander, 24 } 
ruled by Piolemy son of Lagns, 4$ t 
atlarked by Perdiccai, 47; us 
natn^ security against invBuoii, 
in; iis tnibc, bq ; ils suprernaeyifi 


the East, 158 ; attacked by Antio- 
chasni.,347; national opposition 
of, to rule of Ptolemies, 272 ! its 
gains and losses in territory, 273 ; 
attacked by Aniiocbus IV., 297} 
Anally settled, 299 } early inter 
course of, w th Rome, 301 
Cfegy, ongfn of, 148 
Eniuus translates Euemenis, 302 
Epicureaiiun], nse of, lot ; us teach- 
ing, 103, t04 } its cosmopolitanism, 
105} its points of dissimilarity to 
Stoiciwn, 703, to® I tMches Quiei- 
tsin, fo6 

Epicums, teaching of, S03 

Epq^i, yd 

Epiphanes. see Ptolemy 
Epirus, rise of kingdom of, 9* t 
abolishes royalty, 170 j treaiment 
of by Rome, 393 

Eratosibesea, works of, 144; bis dis- 
coveries, 164 
Esne, leniple of, 160 
Cucleidas present at Selfaeia, ai$ 
EuemerusM Messene, 323, 302 
Euergetes, 194 1 and see Ptolemy 
Eumenes of Cardia assisted In raph* 
lagonia by Antigo&us, 46 ; supports 
Pecdiceas, 47 j declared public 
enemy by Macedonians, jot his 
uars With Aatigonus, iif. ( bis 
death, fA 

Cumenes I,, repels Anilochus Soier, 
>37 


Came 


If., friendly to Rome, 263 ; 
ms increase of dominion, 375 > 
loses bvoui of Rome, zpa 
Euiydik^ wife of Philip Arn'dsus, 
muntered, 52 

Euthydemos, sovereign of Dactria. 
*3» 


Federations among Greek cities, $7 t 
dieiriccrease in neiltbniid tepula- 
lion, 62 1 necessity for, lyy 
Flaroininus, Roman geoenj against 
Philip, 255 I defeats him, 256 ; 
Pokey of, tn Greece, fA } and 2S0 ; 
character of, 259 : forbearance of. 
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Frtcmin, FrofcwPt, on Fcdtmiwi, \ 

•76, 182. I 

G 1 

G2]ntXi see Celts | 

Gaugamela, battle of, 24 ^1 

Gitbrio, Roman commander agimsl 
Antiochus, 262 
Granicns, battle of, 15 
Greek Literature, see Literature 
Greek languajje used by Rome la 

oattespondeijcewithforeign powers, 

301 

Greek, IranslatioftS into, made by 
order of Anlioehus Soter, 137 
Greeks, (reedotn of, declued, 260 

11 

lUliearoajssus taken by Alesander. |i> 
Harpalus, flight of, from Dabytoa to I 
Athens, 4® 

lleeatombaeoQ, battle of, 308 
ilellenedom, jMUticsand inteUectoC, 

' fused with Eastern maoners, u 
HeUentasA, genenl epoch oC |5t 
effects of Celtic Ineaaioo on. 84 { 
golden age of, ttt ; two special 
epochs 0^ 1131 last lodependeot 
act of, 1145 wvde<mbraci6g cha- 
racter of, 137 : extended to the 
boondaries of the Tartars, 139} 
unity of lan^:^ in, 154, 220; 
commerce o^ S98, 33S ; power 
of falls to secondary states, 319 : 
boundaries of, 220; btemnre and 
scholarship of 221, 222 ; religious 
feeling of, 213 ; science of, 224 ; ' 
losses of, 2j7 ; efforts of R^e to 
get a place in, 300; unfavonmble 
influences of, on Rome, 305 ; reac- 
tion of Rome on, 3C7 } arts of, 
spread over the world in Roman 
form, 309 

Hellenistic cities, objects of the foun- 
dation o5, 92 } composition of their 
population, 94 { their unifonn con- 
atruction, 95 

UsnUesille^timate son of Alexan- 
der, 43 *, bis elevation and death. 
M 


lletmeus ot Cana, 213 
Homer, text of. emended, 144 
Utmte, wsdels^. tS5 
Ilyperbaios, Commander of Achxan 
League. 298 

Ilypereides, death of, 49 

I 

Idyll, the pastoral, origin of, I46 
tndicopUustes, ito 
Ipsus. battle of, 67 
Illyria cowed by Rome, 237 
Issi^ battle of, 20 

J 

lews aTienated from riolem'ies' side 
vriib Antioebus, 232 
K 

Keraunos, see Ptolemy Keraunos 

L 

I Lmvinus sent to synod of ^toliuts, 

24I 

Lambm War, 48 
Laud Question it Sparta, 173 
Laodike, wiieof Anl\ocbusTbeoa,i38 
Leonidas, King ol Sparta, 173 
Leoonatus, death of, 46, 49 
Leosiheneu, Greek commander in 
Larraan Ws2, 48 ; killed, 49 
Lepidus, Roman Ambassador to 
Egypt, 252 ! and to Philip, 253 
IJbrary and Museum of Alexandria, 
fuundation and character of, 143, 
144 

I Laterature, character of , a t Alexandria, 
14$: at Pergaoium, 189 
literature, poorness of.lh Hellenistic 
centres, 221 j effect of on Roman 
Po'try, 309 

Literature of Greece, influence of on 
Roman Literature, 301 
Longus, “Diphois and Chloe’’of, 

«5* 

Lucietius. exponent of Epicureanism. 
104 

Lycia. League of, 1S3 , 

Lycophron, tragedy of Apollodoms 
h7.84j his “ Cassandra.” i$r 
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Lycojlas.GeBCTilof 

2S3 

l,7^macr.eia, 5$; biule at, 

Ly^iaacbus, satnp in Thrace, .6; 

hi, Mpedition ijiifut Aoi^oDQi, 
66; hs [Utter, 6% 70 ; ibio, 7J 


JJ 

'Jjceilonia, de^riplua of, Sj; Ro- 
tnao decree aja nM, 2S> > dmitton 
Cif, Li . : trade of, paraljacd, 391 
Miceiionian Amy, clijc;c u> hahiu 
of. ^ i disrosieaS of, 36, niurjny 
and mhmiuioa of, jS 
Macedonian gOTemota,eorToplkioof, 
39 , . 
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PREFACE. 


Tup. story of the conquests of Alexander has been 
told many times, and )i/s nams is familiar in our 
mouths as household words; but the Idstory of the 
different portions of the great Empire that he founded, 
how they rapidly gained and lost their independence, 
and finally were absorbed into the dominions of 
Rome, is by no means equally well known. 

It was not to be expected that such a conqueror 
as the great Slaccdonian should leave behind him 
any single successor equal to the task of holding his 
vast Empire together, and It is therefore no matter 
of surprise that it was speedily broken up ; but there 
is, nevertheless, a deep interest in tracing the progress 
of disintegration, in the course of which one ruler 
after another was obliged to resign his power, and 
the inner life of the rvorld was completely trans- 
formed. 

The succession of violent deaths that mark the 
story, indicate clearly the condition of society at the 
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period ; but, as we thread our way through the laby* 
rinth of bloody wars and assassinations, we find 
our attention happiiy distracted by studying the 
influence, which is perceptible in them all, of the 
ideas that Alexander impressed upon the peoples 
that he conquered. It is one of the purposes of this 
TOlumc to present this complex truth distinctly to 
the reader, and to show also how considerably Rome 
was influenced by the ideas of conquered Greece, as 
well as to indicate the manner in which Hellenistic 
influences modified the cbaiacteristics oi the dominant 
people 
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THE STORY 

OF ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. 


ALEXANDER’S PLACE IN HISTORV. 

Most of the great changes m the world s history 
come about gradually, and wise men can see them 
coming, for it is very hard to run counter to the 
nature of average men, and all great advances and 
degradations of society are the result of persistent 
causes , but a fen times, since our records have been 
kept, there has arisen a single genius, who has done, 
what no number of lesser men could accomplish, who 
has upset theories as well as dominions, preached 
ne^v faith, discos cred some new application of Pbree, 
which has given a fresh start to the world m its 
weary and ^lerplcxcd struggle for a higher life. These 
few great men have so changed the current of affairs, 
that we may safely say they have modified the future of 
the hole human race At any rate they have taught 
us what might and dignity is attainable by man, and 
Ime so given us ideals bj %hich the commonest of 
us can estimate his worth and exalt his aspirations. 
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So, too, there have been gigantic criminals and im- 
perial fools who have wrecked the peace of the world, 
and caused the " ape and tiger ” elements, which were 
repressed by long and anxious struggles, to break out 
afresh in their savagery. 

We desire in this book to tell the story of one of 
the greatest men that ever lived — to tell very briefly 
of his personal achievements, and to show how long 
his work, and how far his influence, extended. Most 
Greek histories stop with the fall of republican liberty 
under the conquests of Philip of Maccdon, the father 
of our hero ; nor is this a bad place to stop in the 
history of Greece, for with Alexander the stage of 
Greek influence spreads across the world, and Greece 
^Is only a smtll item in the heritage of the Greeks. 
All the world, too, made up their minds that the rise 
of Alexander ivas a great turning point, when an 
older volume of history was finished, and a new one 
begun. Nobody ever thought of going back beyond 
Alexander and his conquests to make a historic 
claim, or to demand the restoration of ancient sov* 
ranties. His conquests were regarded as perfectly 
lawful, the world as hb natural heritage, his will as a 
lawful testament So, then, we may begin with him 
without much retrospect, and see what he founded, 
and what he did for the advance of the world. 

The fragments of hb Empire were great Empires 
in themselves, and were the main channels of culture 
and civiliration until the Roman Empire swallowed 
them up ; and so far we will follow them, though 
even after their absorption they did not cease to 
affect history, and the capitals of the Alexandrian 
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Empire were long the foremost cities in the Roman 
world. But this wonld take a far longer book, and* 
more kriowlcdgc than any one man possesses, and 
must be set down in other books by other men. 
Even ^vithin the limits which arc here laid down, 
thousands of details must be omitted, for the historj' 
of Eastern Europe and Us wars in the century after 
Alexander is more complicated than can' well be 
imagined and described. We must trj’ to sever'thc 
wheat of important events from the chaff of raids and 
campaigns, and leave some distinct memories in the 
reader’s mind. • ‘ 
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YOUTH \NI1 ACCr.''<IOS OF 

NOTIIIKQ i* *0 oWuTC at ihc law— if 
law— by which gcniut H proluced. Mott of t •• 
xvho ha« Tnovert tho world In «!««« and iclten 
have sprung from obtcure iwrents, have bad o^re 
brothers and sisten. and have ptt-duced ob«ure 
children. It wit not so with Alexander. H» 
children were not indeed allowed to come to ma- 
turity. but we have no evidence to show that they 
rcserabied or approached him in centus. lUs parents, 
on the other hand, were people of mark- 

llis father, Thilip of Macedon, was the ablest 
monarch of his day, and had by war and policy rai 
a small and distracted kingdom into the leading 
power in Eastern Europe, in fact, into the impena 
chiefdomof the Greeks, though his people were only 
on the boundaries of llellencdom. llis long diplo- 
matic and mihury struggles against the Greeks arc 
fully recounted in all the histories of the life and 
lime of Demosthenes, and \ce need not rejicat them 
• here His successful cflbits to educate his nobility 
have been compared to those of Tcler the Great to 
civilize the Russian grandees of his day. There is no 
man in our century to compare with him but Victor 
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Emanuel, who started as King" of Sardinia, and ended 
as King of United Italy, utilizing politicians like 
Cavour, incendiaries like MazzinI, and enthusiasts like 
Garibaldi, for his steady and Jong-determined policy. 
In his private life, too, Philip was not unlike the 
galant and gallant king. ♦ 

He had married in early life a handsome Epirot 
princess, whose family then represented a kingdom 
not inferior to his own. This princess, Olympias, is 
not known to us during Philip's young and happy 
days, when she was watching the growth of her only 
child, a boy of splendid beauty and from the first of 
extraordinary promise. But as lie grew up, educated 
in all that a king should know, not only of sport and 
pastime, of war, but also of science and letters under 
no less a teacher than Aristotle, her jealousy for his 
rights was intensified by jealousy for her own. The 
king’s advancing years and enlarged responsibilities 
had not stayed his vagaries ; the house of Macedon 
had always been by custom polygamous ; successions 
to the throne were generally introduced by domestic 
tragedies, fratricides, exiles ; and Philip’s reign, from 
its b^inning to its close, made no exception. Hence, 
at the birth of a new son, by another princess, and 
the declared claims of the infant’s relations on the 
ground of old quarreb and suspicions concerning 
Olympias, the estrangement between Philip and his 
eldest son became almost complete } Olympias and 
Alexander even retired from court to the queen’s 
ancestral dominions ; the young prince had a narrow 
escape of his life, and so Wtter vms the feeling that, 
when Philip was suddenlyassassinated (n.C. 33^)» owing 
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to a private revenge in some far obscurer affair. 
Olympias and Alexander were r^xmly charged with 
having suborned the murderer. 

All that we know of Alexander, especially in his 
youth, belies such a sasf«doo. His famous utterance 
when thej’ proposed to him a night attack on Darius 
at Arbela — ou kXsittw virijr, / sUa/ no victory — 
was the motto of hb life. 01j*mp3as, a woman of 
furious temper, unbridled ambition, and absolute de- 
votion to her son, is perhaps more justly suspected, 
but as her crime would be far less heinous so her 
innocence or guilt is of little moment in history ; but 
that the greatest career in the world should have 
started with a parridde. would he indeed a horrible 
facL 

The other claimants however did not stand against 
him for an instant ; he abolished them without cere- 
mony or mercy, and assumed the purple at the age of 
twenty, to control a kingdom made up of loyal and 
warlike Macedonians, distt^-al and treacherous Greeks, 
rebellious and turbulent Illj-rians and Psonians — in 
fact, of nothing but disorder and fermentation, if U'e 
except the companions of his youth and the soldiery 
who knew and loved bim. He had, moreover, a very 
well-trained army under experienced generals, three 
of whom. Antipater, Parmcnio, and Antigonus must 
have bera steady and able counsellors. It was the 
old habit of the kings to have the sons of nobles 
brought up as peers with the royal princes— a habit 
which Philip had largely extended, and these were 
fet pages at court, then companions of the boy, then 
household officers about him. At the retired and 
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quiet Mieza (the situation ol which cannot now be 

determined), where the royal prince 

Aristotle, he became the intimate of , 

■ leucus, Lysimachus, and the other famous genera^^ 
who afterwards formed his bnlhant staff, 
these had even incurred his fathers . 

the iate quarrel, and had left the court with him 
disgrace. . _ hU 

They had not only hcen the “™i’™°" 
studies, but of his field sports, for which the g ^ 
and forests of Macedon were famous, and nev ,d 
to the times of Perseus. L- 

Romans two hundred years later, did nobles 

neglect its preserves of game. 

learned the qualities of required far 

old days, when the spear and the 
braver men than our modem gander of the 

and the wolf. So convinced was formal 

value of these sports, that he oublic festivals, 

athletic training and competibons ^ games by 

and held that the pursuit of yUe different 

astuteness and endurance produce j-Qr a corn- 

race from the practising of specia bet\veen the 

petition in the arena. U is the , gp^rts of the 
Turnen of the German, and t e 
English youth, in its ancient form. however, not 
Alexander and his things in actual 

been without the experience of in Bccotia 

'var; in Philip’s campaign of ® . enough till the 

and Phocis, which had been o served in the 

final day at Chxronea, the pnn successfully 

heavy cavalry, and at that ba 
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led the charge which helped to decide the day. There 
he had learned what his father seems never to have 
realized, that in the heavy cavalry of Maccdon th y 
had a military arm which might turn the fortunes of 
the world. The Greeks had so few horses, and the 
country was so unfavourable for working them, that 
in the older Greek battles they were of little impor- 
tance. If the irregular horse of Thessaly, or th 
Persian squadrons, occasionally encountered Greek 
infantry, it could easily avoid them by keeping in 
rocky or tnountainous positions, and in neither case 
\vas there hostile infantry which could take advantage 
of this raancBUvre. Now in addition toPhilip’s phalanx, 
which could crush any ordinary open array, and the fiel 
artillery which was Alexander’s first development out 
of the siege trains of his father, there was a discip- 
lined force well drilled and in hand, with which, as we 
shall find, he won almost all his battles. 

All these things would have made no mark in 
history but for the man that wielded them, and when 
we read the wonderful accounts in Plutarch, and other 
late biographers, of hisboyislt achievements, we should 
readily accept them, but for the fact that his contem- 
poraries seem to have had no notion of the wonder 
with which tliey had to deal. Demosthenes and his 
friends thought him only an ordinary boy ; the The- 
' bans were of the same mind, for after he had received 
their submission, and gone away to fight the northern 
barbarians, they revolt^ ; but in a few days’ fighting, 
in which he first sbon-ed his talent for tactics, Alex- 
ander penetrated across the Danube, and across the 
great mountains which separated Macedonia from 
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Illyria ; he forced passes, and crossed rivers ; he fought 
with artillery which threw stones and darts three hun- 
dred yards, and he suddenly reappeared in Greece, 
when they thought he was either killed or defeate 
among the barbarians. With swift and terrible ven- 
geance he fell on Thebes and destroyed it ; to At ens 
And the rest of Greece, now terrified into abject 
embassies, he granted generous terms ; to the par 
tans, who stood aloof in sullen refusal, he 
thought but contempt, for he had no time to su ue 
them. He was not a year on the throne when he 
stood forth a greater and more powerful 
than his father, with hU empire united in the bonds 
of fear and admiration, and ready to carry ou 
long premeditated attack of the Greeks on t e o 
nions of the Great king. 


111. 


■niE sTKur.r,i.i: for the supremacy of the 
WORLD (B.C 334-3JO)- 


No modem general could possibly 
a campaign with the means at Alexander’s di po^ 
He had Indeed a splendid army of all branches, h w^ 
Infantry, light Infantry, slingcrs and archers, attiuc^ 
such as the ancients could produce wiUiout gunpow > 
and cavalry, both Thessalian and Macedeman. fit lor 
both skirmishing and the shock of battle, 
numbers were not above 40.000. this moderate or 
was surely as much as any commander could han 
in a rapid campaign with long marches throug a 
hostile country. Ancient authors, who were mostly 
pedants knowing nothing of war, speak as if two or 
three hundred thousand men could be marched across a 
continent without trouble. Xerxes was even suppose 
to have led some millions into Greece. But all this 
is absurd, and we know very well that as the com- 
missariat and appointments of more than 40,<X0 men, 


marching great distances through strange country, 
would tax the ablest modem Quartermaster-General, 
with railroads to help him. so any larger army would 
have been simply useless to Alexander. He had al- 
ready secured his passage into Asia by means of the 


BATTLE 


CEANICUS. 






FIRST GREAT BATTLE. 
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Iroops which Philip had sent to the Hellespont and 
the Troad just before his death ; but he had no larjje 
fleet, and the warships of Phoenicia would have effec- 
tually stopped him, had he delayed. This was another 
reason for collecting no huge army, and it was very 
well known that a small number of disciplined 
troops, such as the Greek troops of Xenophon or 
Agesilaus, were as well able to meet myriads of bar- 
barians, as the victors of Plassy or Assaye to win 
their victories under very like circumstances. 

After a Homeric landing on the coast near Ilium, 
and sacrifices to the Ilian gcKldess at her ancient 
shrine, with feasts and games, the king started East to 
meet the Persian satraps> who had collected their 
cavalry and Greek mercenary infantry on the plain of 
Zclcia, behind the river Granicus (B.C. 334). Here he 
fought his first great battle, and showed the nature of 
his tactics. He used his heavy infantry, divided into 
two columns or phalanxes as his left wing, flanked 
by Thessalian cavalry, to threaten the right of the 
enemy, and keep him engaged while he delivered his 
main attack. Developing this movement by a rapid 
advance in cchclonned squadrons thrown forward to 
the right, threatening to outflank the enemy, he in- 
duced them to spread their forces towards their left 
wing, and so weaken their left centre. No sooner 
had he succeeded in this than he threw his heavy 
cavalry on this weak point, and after a \-cry sewre 
ftnigglc in crossing the river, and climbing its rugged 
banks, he completely broke Itic ‘enemy’s line. The 
Persian nobles did all they could to retrieve their 
' mistake ; they threw themselves Into the gap, and 
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fought heroically with Alexander anti hU companions , 

It seemed a mere accident that they did not succeed In 
killing ium. and so altering the world’s history. Here 
was indeed a distinct fault in hU tactics ; he constantly 
and recklessly exposed his own life, and so risked the 
whole camp.iigii on the chance of his own escape. 
For though he was an excellent soldier, active, strong, 
and highly trained, delighting in the excitement of a 
hand-to-hand struggle, and so affording a fine example 
to his officers, it »s agreed that the guiding spirit 
should not involve itself more than is necessary in the 
heat and turmoil, as well as the great risk, of personal 
eombat 

We cannot undcrtakeio give the details of Alexan* 
dor's campaigns, which would In themselves fill this 
volume, and for ordinar>’ readers they are not worth 
remembering. We shall merely follow out llie leading 
points. 

He did not strike straight into Asia, for this would 
have left it possible for Mentor and Memnon, the able 
Khodians who commanded on the coast for Darius, 
either to have raised all Asia Minor against him, or to 
have transferred the war back to Macedon. Indeed, 
this was the policy which they urged on the Persian 
nobler but it was put aside as tJie plan of shabby 
Greete, and not of chivalrous Arj'an barons ; for the 
Persians were far more like the mcdiaival knights and 
barons than any GreeH even the noblest, and looked 
upon them merely as so many useful mercenaries, to 
B t infantry battles, while the aristocratic service 
was the cavalry. In this respect the Persians were 
ar nearer the Macedonians in sentiment, and we may 
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be sure they so far enlisted Alexander’s sympathy. 
However the policy of Memnon was cautious and wise, 
and we see that the king knew it, for he left pursuing 
the beaten force, and turned south to subdue the 
coasts of the Persian empire. This would prevent their 
superior fleet not only from landing on his rear, but 
from acting on Greece and Macedon, for ancient fleets 
required not only land supplies, but harbours to stay 
in ; they could not lie out at sea like our men of war, 
and for this purpose even the islands of the Levant 
were insufficient So then he seized Sardis, the key 
of all the highroads eastwards ; he laid siege to Hali- 
carnassus, which made a very long and stubborn 
resistance, and did not advance till he had his rear 
safe from attack. 

Even with all these precautions, the Persian fleet, 
under Memnon, was producing serious difficulties, and 
had not that able general died at the critical moment 
(B.c 333), the Spartan revolt, which was put down the 
following year in Greece, would have assumed serious 
proportions. Alexander now saw that he could press 
on, and strike at the headquarters of the enemies’ 
power — Phoenicia and the Great king himself. He 
crossed the difficult range of the Taurus, the southern 
bulwark of the Persian Empire, and occupied Cilicia. 
Even the sea was supposed to have retreated to allow 
his army to pass along a narrow strand under pre- 
cipitous din's. The Great king was awaiting hfm 
with a vast army — grossly exaggerated, moreover, in 
our Greek accounts — in the plain of Syria, near Da- 
mascus. Foolish advisers persuaded him, owing to 
some delay in Alexander’s advance, to leave his 
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favourable position, ^hcrc the advantage of his hosts 
of cavalr>* was dear. He therefore actually crossed 
Alexander, who had passed on the sea side of Mount 
Amanus, southward, and occupied Issus on his rear. 
The Macedonian army was tlius cut off from home 
and a victory necessary to its very existence. The 
great battle of Issus was fought on such narrow 
ground, between tlie sea and the mountains, that 
neither side had room for outflanking its opponent, 
except by occupying the high ground on the Inland 
side of the plain (BC. 333). This was done bj' the 
Persians, and the b-anks of a little river (the Pinarus) 
crossing their front were fortified as at the Granlcus' 
Alexander was obliged to advance with a large to 
serve to protect his right flank. As usual be at* 
tacked with his right centre, and as soon as he had 
shaken the troops opposed to him, wheeled to the 
left, and made straight for the king himself, who 
occupied the centre in his chariot. Had Darius with- 
stood him bravely and for some time, the defeat of 
the hfacedonlan^ left wing would probably have been 
complete, for the Persian cavalry on the coast, attack- 
ing the Thessalians on Alexander’s left wing, were 
decidedly superior, and the Greek infantry was at 
this time a match for the phalanx. But the flight of 
Darius, and the panic which ensued about him, left 
Alexander leisure to tom to the assistance of his 
hard-pressed left wing, and recover the victory. 

It may be mentioned here, as it brings the facts 
together for the reader, that the very same thing took 
place at Arbela, the next and last great battle for the 
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while Alexander’s feint at outflanking the enemy’s 
left, and his furious cliarge upon the king in the 
centre, was successful, his left wing was broken, and 
in danger of complete destruction. It was only his 
timely charge on the rear of the attacking force which 
saved Parmenio’s phalanx. So true is it that Alex- 
ander 7iever won a battle with his phalanx. He saw at 
once that Persian discipline vnis not such as could 
bear the defeat or death of the king. Therefore a 
charge in close squadrons of heavy cavalry, if brought 
to bear at the proper moment, and after the enemy s 
line has been weakened or disturbed by manceuvring, 
was certain to give him the victory. 

At Issus, too, the Persian grandees showed a^ loy- 
alty equal to any instance in the days of mcdiajval 
chivalry, and sacrificed their lives freely in defence of 
their pusillanimous king. In this battle, too, Alex- 
ander committed the fault of risking his person— he 
was actually wounded— by way of contrast to ms 


opponent 

The greatness of this victory completely paralyzed 
all the revolt prepared in his rear by the Persian 
fleet Alexander was now strong enough to p on 
without any base of operation, and he bo y (in c 
manifesto he addressed to Darius after the battle) 
proclaimed himself King of Persia by ng o con 
quest, who would broot no equal. Nei-crthdless, he 
delayed many months (which the siege o yre cos 

hlm.ac. 33!).o"J ‘'''■’•.^^■"“.1''''’,“'= 
and showing consideration for tlic Jesv , . ga 

paused at the sienc of Gam. merely^ we nray sup^sc, 
to prove that he was invincible, and to sclUc once for 
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all the q’2«tien of the norld’s fnastetj*. He delayed 
a^in for a short rvhile in EgJT^ when he regulated 
the ccuntr)- at a province order his sway, with kind- 
ness towards the inhabitants, and respect for their 
rci 2‘On, and founded Alexandria ; nay, he even here 
made his first essay in claiming divinity ; and then, at 
U.'.l, set out to conquer the Eastern provinces of 
Darius' empire. 

The great decisive battle in the plains cf Mesopo- 
latnta (ac 331) — it b called cither Arbela or Gauga- 
mela * — was spoken of as a trial of strength, and the 
enormous number of the Tenian cavalry, acting on 
oj’<n ground, gave timid people room to fear; but 
Alexander had since found out, what the Un’tish 
hate found in their many Eastern wars, that evTO a 
valiant eatalry is helpless, if undisdplined, against 
an ainy of regulars under a competent commander. 
The PcTiiana, moreover, committed the fatal mistake 
of letting Alexscdcr choose the time and point of his 
attack, when the effect produced bydisdplined troops 
is almost ImRinlblt The rapid esolutions ol serried 
columns or squadrons have always had this cficct 
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not doubtful, there was still a real and legitimate rival 
to tte throne, commanding the sympathies of most of 
his subjects. 

For the present, however, Alexander turned his 
attention to occupying the great capitals of the Per- 
sian enipire^capltals of older kingdoms, embodied in 
the empire just as the King of Italy has embodied 
Florence, Naples, Rome, and Venice in his dominions. 
These great cities, Babylon in Mesopotamia, Susa 
(Shushan) in Elam, Persepolis in Persia proper, and 
Ecbatana in Media, were all full of ancient wealth and 
splendour, adorned with great palaces, and famed for 
monstrous treasures. The actual amount of gold and 
silver seized in these hoards (not less than ;£’30,ooo,ooo 
of English money, and periiaps a great deal more), had 
a far larger effect on the world than the discovery of 
' gold'and silver mines In recent times. Every adven- 
turer in the army became suddenly rich ; all the mean.s 
■ and materiais’fot luxury which the longcivilizatlon of 
the East had discovered and employed, were suddenly 
thrown into the hands of comparatively rude and even 
barbarous soldiers.*' It was a "^prey such as the 
Spaniards found in Mexico and PerUpbut had a far 
stronger civilization, which must react upon the con- 
querors. And already Alexander showed clear signs 

that he regarded himself as no mere Macedonian or 
';^Greek^,king, but as the Emperor of the and 
“ successor in every sense of the unfortunate Darius, 

' He madc*^ superhuman efforts to overtake Dan'u 
. in his retreat from Ecbatana through the Parthl * 
passes to the northern provinces— Balkh and Sam ” 
cand The narrativC.^of this famous pursuit is ' 
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wonderful as anything in Alexander's campaign. He 
only reached the fleeing Persian as he was dying of 
the wounds dealt him by the traitor Bcssus,his satrap 
in Bactria, who had aspired to the crown (DC. 330)* 
Alexander signally executed the regicide, and him- 
self married the daughter of Darius — who had no 
son — thus assuming, as far as p<Ksible, the character 
of Darius’ legitimate successor. 

Darius Codomannus is one of those figures made 
tragic by great situations, and by their virtues, which 
arc too small for their fortunes. Strange to say, this 
craven king who would never meet his Macedonian 
foe with a stout heart to conquer or to die, when an 
officer under Ochus, the only able and vigorous ruler 
whom the empire had possessed since Darius Hys- 
taspes, had obtained his earliest reputation by accept- 
ing the challenge of a Cadussan Goliath, and slaying 
him hand to hand. Codomannus was handsome 
in person and strict in morals, evidently beloved 
by his people, and likely enough to make a good 
name In history had he not fallen upon so gigantic a 
crisis in human affairs. Like Louis XVI. of France,’ 
his private virtues were 'of no avail to counteract 
his public incapacity, nor had his good example or 
honourable government time to undo the baleful 
effects of his predecessors' vices. 

* Sm “Ttie Stoiysf Cennaoj,'' by S. BarirgXJonld, pp. 3>9'3*7 
loc tn acTOuni or the ud cuttx of Lotiis XVI. 
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THE MACCDONTAN EMPIRE, AND ITS LIMITS UP TO 
ALEXANDER'S DEATH. 

(RC 323). 

The Persian Empire may be broadly divided into 
three parts, difiering widely in their population, their 
produce, and their previous history. If we draw a 
line from the inmost corner of the Mediterranean 
near Issus to the Black Sea near Trebisond, we shut 
off all Asia Minor, a vast country which had many 
nationalities of various character ; Greeks and Orien< 
tals, traders and pirates on the coast, shepherds and 
brigands in the mountains, mercenaries all, but In 
some general, not easily definable, way differing both 
from the Eastern peninsula of Europe, and from the 
^eat valley of Mesopotamia. This latter, the real 
centre of the Empire, has on one side the sea coast of 
Syria and Palestine, on the other the Alps of Media 
and Persia, in its centre the rich alluvial valley of the 
Euphrates and Tigris — a division endowed with all 
the requirements for sovranty, but in which, despite 
the domination of the Aryan mountaineers of Persia, 
the Semitic element was predominant. Here were 
the most faithful servants of the Great king, and here 
were his capitals. From Babylon and Nineveh had 
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issued the commands which swayni Asia for centuries. 

If you draw a line from the mouth of the Pcrsuin GuU 
to the foot of the Caspian, >*00 cross a howling 
wilderness, the bed, perhaps, of a great salt lake like 
the Caspian, whicli gradually evajwrated and left 3 
salt steppe where no population can maintain itself, 
which caravans even cross with difiiculty. The only 
highway from the West to the East of this tract is 
cither by the narrow strip of mountain south of the 
Caspian, known of old as the Caspian passes, or by 
the sea coast of Gedrosia, a journey wliich cost 
Alexander a large part of his army ; for he went 
into the East, in pursuit of Darius, by tlie former, 
and returned to Habylon by the latter. On the cast 
then of this great Persian desert lay a quite distinct 
compartment of the empire— the upper provinces, of 
which the southern, DrangUna, Areia, Arachosia, and 
.Gedrosia, have never taken any leading part in the 
world's histof}', except as the boundary land, which 
great conquerors have contested. The northern 
region, on the contrary, Itactria and Sogdiana, reach- 
ing to the country of the wild Tartars of the Steppes, 
have always maintained a warlike population, often 
recruited by immigrations frooi the wilder north, and 
here in Alexander’s time were great independent 
barons, who served the great king as their suzerain, 
and lived not only in liberty, but in considerable state. 

The story of the conquest of these three divisions by 
Alexander shows clearly Uuur diaracter. Asia Minor, 
w far as it was Greek, fell away willingly from Darios, 
if we except some coast cities held by the fleet ; but 
two great battles and a triumphal procession through 
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the country. were enough to determine the question 
of master. When we come to the Semitic centre 
division, there is a curious contrast between the 
stubborn resistance of the coast — the sieges of Tyre 
and of Gaza — and the complete collapse of all further 
resistance after the battle of Arbela. There was, 
indeed, a stout attempt made by the generals of 
Darius to bar the great Persian passes leading from 
Susa to Ecbatana; but all the nations about Mesopo. 
tamia acquiesced at once in hts victory. Egypt even 
hailed him as a deliverer. 

The case was very different when Alexander 
attempted the conquest of the eastern or upper 
provinces. The southern, as I have said, were of 
little account But Northern Areia, Bactria, and still 
more Sogdiana, revolted again and again ; their chiefs, 
such as Spitamenes, won some victories over Mace, 
donian detachments ; they gave Alexander such 
trouble, and showed so keen a sense of liberty and of 
personal dignity, that he was obliged to have resort to 
the severest measures both of repression and concilia, 
tion. He almost exterminated the population in 
arms (and possibly the history of the world may have 
been affected by this destruction of the great barrier 
against Northern Turan), and ho married the daughter 
of one of the proudest of the chiefs of Sogdiana. 
This queen, Roxane, was celebrated for her beauty, 
but we can hardly attribute the marriage to this 
cause. It was rather a political move to make the 
brave, rebellious province feel that it had succeeded 
to a large share in the empire. The new queen, 
of course, drew her pcrsonril retinue from her own 
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pcopte, and so ,t became the interest of these nobles 
to make the best of the new situatton. 

It is no part of a general sketch like this, g 
into detail about the marches and counter marencs. 
the “alarums and excursions" of these [ 

we wish here merely to give the reader the 
the thing, the real outcome to the histoty o ^ 

A study of the map of Alexander's march will show 
at once what marvellous distances he came 
army, and what wonderful novelties he opened to tn 
astonished Europeans in these before . 

fabulous regions. If any ordinary person 
knows very little indc^ about the Persian ese , 
about Herat, or Merv, or Candahar, and that 
the occasion of some British or Russian expc i i® » 
what must have been the absolute ignorance ^ 
there were no maps, no books of travel into 
regions, do scientific inquiry into the distant pa 
the world? Yet these provinces were then f*’’ 
and more populous than they now are ; possibly ® 
climate was more temperate; at all events, 
Macedonians and Greeks found there, at least, ^ 
material civilization much superior to their owti 
that is to say, in gold and silver work, in embroidcri^ 
in tempered steel, in rich trees and flowers, in ^ 
splendours which only a sustained and wea y 
nobility gather round them. Tn all these things t « 
Macedonian army began to feel its rudeness an 
vulgarity, along with its superiority in arms ; and ^ 
we have the first step towards that fusion ^ ® 
politics and intellect of Hctlcnedom with the refine 
manners and graceful luxury of the East. 
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No sooner had Alexander conquered all tlie realms 
ever claimed by the kings of Persia, than he felt 
that his main occupation was gone, and that he must 
find more kingdoms to subdue. Wild schemes of 
mastering, not only the habitable world, but of pene- 
trating beyond the bounds of all that was known, 
were freely attributed to him in the popular romances 
still extant They make him desire to reach the 
eastern portals of the sun, the fountain of life, and 
the hiding-place of the night All these exag- 
gerations are not pure fictions, but mark the general 
feeling of men that there was a vein of knight-errantr>' 
in him, that he courted adventure for its own sake, 
that he unduly surrendered the duty of organizing his 
vast dominions to the desire for new and amazing 
glor>. to the longing for such territories as no human 
being, not even an Alexander, could control. His 
oiganizatlon hitherto was merely that of military 
occupation, with a civil officer to control the taxing. 
His capital was not at Pella, at Alexandria, at 
Babylon, but in his camp, where he carried with him all 
the splendid appointments, all the pompous ceremony, 
all the complicated etiquette, which he had learned 
from his foes. We have no reason to think he would 
ever have ceased, if his troops had followed him, till 
he passed through India, Burmah, and China, to -the 
Yellow Sea; for the itch of*conquest was certainly 
growing upon him, and it became a passion which, 
after a time, he could not have controlled. But 'we 
must not anticipate. 

When Alexander had conquered Sogdiana and Bac- 
tria, he found himself stopped by the lofty mountain 
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even though he had tough figliting on the Indus ; 
and on one occasion, in attacking the town of the 
Main, he not only scaled a ladder first, but leapt 
down by himself into the town, was desperately 
wounded, and all but killed, before his personal 
aides-de-camp and guards could succour him. But 
such perils were to him no more than hunting adven- 
tures with large game are to ordinary men. 

In telling the story of Alexander’s Empire we need 
not take any further account of his Indian provinces, 
except so far as we can trace Hellenistic* influences, 
and they are but few. Nay, even the Bactrian 
division breaks off very soon from any real solidarity 
with the West, and follows a policy and a history of its 
own. If Alexander had not permanently joined the 
Punjaub, or “ Land of the Five Rivers,” to the former 
Empire of Darius, he had at least let the Indians 
know of Western power and enterprise j he made 
them stand on the defensive, and fear invasion, and 
so he entered into that long and vast duel which 

■ Jlr. Grote defines Hellenism as “the agE**?**® of habits, sentiments, 

cneTgies, and intelUgence manifesled by the Greeks during their epcKh 
of autonomy," or self.£oveiniiient, as opposed to the sense giren it 
(he sa3rs) by Dioysea— “the aggrepitc of kingdoms into which 
Alexander’s conqaests became distributed, having for their point of 
siroilanly (he common use of Creek speech, a certain proportion'of 
Greeks, both as inhabitants and as oIBcets, and a partial streak of 
Hellenic culture" — a definition wnich Mr. Crete deenu misleading or 
at least not sufEciently strict. Seethe ’'History of Greece," chap, xciv., 
near the end. I prefer to use for the German Hellenenlbum the word 
IltUtnedom, as opposed to HeVenum, which includes the spread of 
Greek culture among nations not Hellenic ia blood. The corresponding 
adjectives are JItUenU and lieUenislie, It is Mr. Grote’s use of the 
word Hellenism which is really misleailliig. 
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subsists between the Oriental and the Frank to the 
present daj'. 

At this point of our history' it rather concerns us 
to consider what organization Alexander gave to is 
vast dominions, wlien he returned to Babylon, whic i 
he made for the moment his capital. Perhaps his 
first occupation was to rco^anize his army, to intro- 
duce Orientals into it on a level with Macedonians, 
and no doubt, when disciplined, in far larger numbers. 
The Macedonians again revolted, but the king was 
now too strong for them. He dismissed them at 
once from his service, and so brought them to their 
knees. He then ordered the return to Europe of all 
the veterans, who were at once the least efficient for 
long and weary campaigns and the most dangerous 
for their discontent With a new army and a new 
organization, apparently with a disposition of infantry 
looser and more manageable than the formidable but 
cumbrous phalanx, he mc.ant to start on new con- 
quests. We do not know whether he meant to subdue 
Arabia, and then start for Carthage and the Pillars of 
Hercules, or whether he had heard enough of the 
Romans, and their stubborn infantry, to think it his 
noblest path to further glory to attack Italy. The 
patriotic Livy thinks the Romans would even then 
have stopped his progress.' We, who look at things 
with clearer impartiality, feel sure that the conquest 
of Rome, though involving hard fighting and much 
loss, would have been quickly accomplished. If 
Hannibal easily defeated the far stronger Romans of 
his day by superior cavalry, how would the legions 
' See "TlieSloi7orilome,'’p. ill. 
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have withstood the cha^ of Alexander and his com- 
panions? Moreover, the Macedonians had siege 
trains and devices for attacking fortresses ivhich 
Hannibal never possessed. We may regard it as 
certain that Rome would have succumbed ; but as 
equally certain that upon the king’s death she would 
have recovered her liberty, and resumed her natural 
history, with this difference, that Hellenistic culture 
would have invaded Rome four generations earlier, 
and her education would have been widely different. 

We must confess It difficult to imagine that Alex- 
ander could have thought this campaign comparable . 
to those in the far East, where the wonders of a. 
splendid and unknown civilization had barely lifted 
the veil to his eager and astonished gaze. What were 
the Tiber and the To compared to the Ganges and 
the Brahmaputra ? 

Yet one thing was clear. Before the king could 
adventure himself again into any of these knight- 
errant expeditions, he must insist upon order and 
method in his acknowledged conquests ; and he 
found anything but order there. He found that tlie 
adventurous Greeks, and even Macedonian nobles, 
whom he had made governors over provinces, had not 
been proof against temptation. They heard of his 
continued triumphs in the East, They hardly ex- 
pected that he would ever return ; or at least they 
thought, like the servant in the Gospel : “ Our Lord 
delayeth his coming.” They rifled royal tombs, op- 
pressed subjects, extorted treasure, and assumed royal 
power. Alexander made short work with these 
offenders. Of course, his various agents must have 
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subsists between the Oriental and the Frank to the 
present day. 

At this point of our history it rather concerns us 
to consider wiiat organization Alexander gave to ms 
vast dominions, when he returned to Babylon, 
he made for the moment his capital. Perhaps is 
first occupation was to reorganize his army, to intro- 
duce Orientals into it on a level with Macedonians, 
and no doubt, when disciplined, in far larger numbers. 
The Macedonians again revolted, but the king was 
now too strong for them. He dismissed them at 
once from his service, and so brought them to their 
knees. He then ordered the return to Europe of all 
the veterans, who were at once the least efficient for 
long and weary campaigns and the most dangerous 
for their discontent With a new army and a new 
organization, apparently with a disposition of infantry 
looser and more manageable than the formidable but 
cumbrous phalanx, he meant to start on new con- 
quests. We do not know whether he meant to subdue 
Arabia, and then start for Carthage and the Pillars of 
Hercules, or whether he had heard enough of the 
Romans, and their stubborn infantry, to think it his 
noblest path to further glory to attack Italy. The 
patriotic Livy thinks the Romans would even then 
have stopped his progress,* We, who look at things 
with clearer Impartiality, feel sure that the conquest 
of Rome, though involving hard fighting and much 
loss, woxjld have been quickly accomplished.. If 
Hannibal easily defeated the far stronger Romans of 
bis day by superior cavalry, how would the legions 
* S«« ** Ttie S(o>7 of Rome,’’ p. m. 
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had Urae powcn of conlrol during hll 

Antipatcr in vcao quite 

were uiJ and tried servant., t.holtept 
a cnurl for ihcmseivca. and many were the f . „,i. 
ot Olympias, the queen-motlicr, to her “ ^ 

pater’s arbitary eonduct, and his replies, “ 

he must carry out his trust without pe 
interference even of royal princcsics. n,oncy. 

treasurer at Uabylon, Ilarpalm, em ** 
and lied on the king’s appr^eh to Athens, where^hw 
advent with treasure, and l»i* bribing^ of P“ 
caused that commotion at Athens which en 
banishment of Demosthenes. So also w-e c 
in Egypt the Greek put In charge of the " 

dueled himself badly, and was jpJiUy of oprcs«® 
and extortion. Everything showed that the w 
system of the empire required reform, an ’ 

besides military governors and fiscal agents, so 
settled method of control from the central pom o 
the empire was absolutely necessary to prevent speedy 
dissolution. 

Hitherto llic king’s capital had been his camp, 
moving with his campaigns, and often at tJie very 
extremity of his provinces. Jferc, indeed, tliere was 
always great state — pages, household officers, chamber- 
lains, and all the ceremony of a royal residence. 
There were secretaries keeping a careful journal of 
every day’s events ; there was a staff office, with its 
adjutants and orderlies. There was a state dinner, 
to which the king sat down with fifty or sixty guests ; 
and, as in the play,* when he pledged the gods in 
•llaialel,i.4.TT.8s9. 
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libations and draughts of wine, the bray of trumpets 
proclaimed to the whole army that the king drank. 
The excesses, too, of their revels were notorious, as 
they had been even in Philip’s time ; the king would 
tell his adventures and boast of his prowess in the 
chase and in war; they would spend the night in 
drinking, according toMacedonian and Thracian habits, 
and not as suited the hotter dimate of the South. So 
the toils of the day and excesses of the night were 
such as must have exhausted many a sound consti- 
tution, and made many a young man grow old before 
his time. Our accounts of the great king at the age 
of thirty-two represent him as far advanced from the 
gaiety of youth, scarred with wounds, violent and 
often gloomy in temper, and shaking off his colossal 
cares only by the deep draughts and the noisy ex- 
citement of a long night revel It required no solemn 
signs and strange portents to warn men that such a 
life could not last Ominous events accompanied tlie 
king’s advent to Babylon, and when after sever.1l 
nights of drinking, he was declared in fever, the public 
alarm must have been quickly aroused. Wc have 
the bulletins yet, whicli were issued to tell the army 
of their hero's illness ; tlic anxious quest of oracles by 
his friends; the solemn march of the Macedonians 
past the bed-side of the speechless monarch. Then 
came the neivs that he was dead, and the world with- 
out a m.istcr. 

A great terror seized upon the stoutest hearts. 
While the body of the great king lay alone, and 
deserted by the amazed houscliold, stray shouts broke 
the anxious silence of the city, men hurried to and 
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state were given to his rivals and friends, but the main 
thing was that the ablest and greatest of them were 
sent off to govern various provinces of the empire as 
satraps, and satraps with fuJl military power in their 
province. The man who is said to have urged and 
carried this measure was Ptolemy, son of Lagus, an 
extremely active and trusted officer under Alexander, 
afterwards his historian, who preferred to leave the 
centre of affairs, and be exiled to a province, for the 
solid profit of making for himself a definite and 
defensible kingdom. He started at once for Egypt, 
which he never surrendered, but bequeathed, as we 
shall see, a prosperous and wealthy dominion to liis 
posterity. 

This short history need not concern itself with all 
the other divisions of provinces, which were upset and 
rearranged several times during the next few years, 
though a few, like the lot of Ptolemy, proved more 
permanent. JIacedonia was given to Antipater, the 
old regent of that province, and he retained it all his 
life. He was so firm and loyal an adherent to the 
royal house, whose special guardian and protector he 
became, that he disinherited his son Casander, the 
bitter enemy of Alexander and his family ; but that 
prince recovered what he regarded his patrimony, and 
though his weak and worthless children were set aside 
by Demetrius, it was the descendants of this king by 
Phila, daughter of Antipater and sister of Casander, 
who held the throne of Macedonia till it was swallowed 
up in the Roman Empire. 

The other permanency, the kingdom of the Seleu- 
dds, does not yet appear, though Seleucus was 
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already a distinguished oiEccr, entrusted by the 
r(^ent Pcrdiccas with the Ckiliarchy, or next in 
command to the " Guardian Plenipotentiary " 

TTj? ai-TOKpiiTufi). But he was then only about thirty 
years of age, and stood below tlie veterans of the 
older generation, who naturally got the first choke; 
Of these, t^vo of the most popular and important, 
Cratcrus and Lconnatus. were killed out of the way, 
the latter in battle with the Greeks as shall presently 
be told, and at die moment when he and the ro>'al 
Cleopatra, Alexander's sister, and widow of the king 
of Epirus, were about to marry, and set up claims to 
the whole Empire. A third, Ly’simachus, disappears 
from prominence in bis satrapy of Thrace, where be 
carried on war for years with the barbanans, with 
such var>-ing success as to be once even taken captive, 
but who, before the end of bis life, attained great 
power, and commanded not only Thrace, but a large 
part of Western Asia Minor. The princes of Perga- 
mum, called Attalids, were Che successors to the 
Asiatic part of his kingdom. A fourth, Antigonus, 
who had already been satrap, under Alexander, of 
Phrj-pa for ten years, and was very popular there, 
was ordered by the Regent Perdiccas to leave his 
province and go with an army to assist in installing 
Eumcnes in his lot of Paphlagonia, the country 
reaching from Sinope round to Trebizond and the 
Caucasus. 

Here we 'come In contact w ith the two men who 
occupy all Asia for the next few years~Eumenes,the 
great king’s private secretary, a clever boy of Cardia, 
who had made his own fortune, was promoted over 
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t>je heads of many ^ noble Macedonians, and conse- 
quently hated by them as an upstart Greekling ; and 
Antigonus, the ablest of Alexander’s generals, as it 
turned out, and the one who made far the best or the 
most dangerous attempt to wrest the whole empire 
into his own hands. Of these, Eumcncs, from his 
position, was necessarily devoted to the interests of 
the royal family. As their minister and supporter he 
was great ; as an independent sovereign he would not 
for an instant be recognized by the Macedonian 
armies. Hence he stood by Perdiccas the Regent, 
and was the only satrap who did so. All tlie rest 
sought to found independent sovranties at least, the 
more ambitious to seize the whole empire — some with 
the aid of a marriage connection with the royal family, 
some by the mere force of arms. 

So began the struggles which lasted forty-fiveyears, 
in which most of the companions and successors of 
Alexander lost their lives. To follow out the details 
of these varied confltcts is quite beyond the scope of 
any practical book. We need only concern our- 
selves with the campaigns which Iiave gained a place 
in literature, and the main Ideas which underlay the 
great conflict Of the wars immediately following 
Alexander’s death, only three phases are worthy of 
record here. First, the attack on Eg>’pt by the Regent 
Perdiccas, who, when be had summoned the dis- 
obedient satraps before him, and Antigonus had fled 
to Europe fell upon Ptolemy, and sought to crush 
him. The pretended cause of war was that Ptolemy 
had met the splendid funeral c«rt^ge of Alexander, on 
its way to the tomb assigned by the Regent (probably 
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a shnne of Jupiter A.mmon at Aegae, tlie mausoleum 
of the Macedonians}, and from Syria brought it to 
Memphis, pending its establishment in Alexandria. 
All men thought the presence of the hero, even dead, 
would bring no ordinary honour and blessing to the 
resting-place chosen for him, and when we hear that 
several years later Eumencs was able, by the fiction 
of a royal tent, and Uie spiritual presence of the king, 
to appease the jealousy of the Macedonians, we see 
lliat the great king was already becoming that kind 
of fetish, which filled the imagination of all the 
romances for centuries. 

Ptolemy met the invasion, defeated It, and in the 
confusion and anger of the defeat, insurgent soldiers 
killed Perdiccas. Here we may once for all note the 
extraordinary difficulty of invading Eg>'pt, except by 
means of a superior fleet, and even then along a coast 
which contained no harbours for hundreds of miles. 
Antifonos at the zenith of his power tried the same 
thing, and miserably failed. This was the secret of 
Ptolemy’s choice, and the secret of bis singular success. 
Even the Romans were exceedingly afraid of Uiis 
peculiar and isolated position, owing to the power it 
conferred on its ruler, and so they took special care 
to let no ambitious or dblinguished person assume so 
unchecked an authority. 

hieanwhile Antipater had been waging a danger- 
ous contest with the Greeks, known as the Lamian 
War, in which the confederated Greeks attempted 
to assert their liberty. They were under the com- 
mand of the gallant Leo&thencs, and besieged the 
veteran general at Lamia in Thessaly. He was in 
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great straits, even after the death of Lcosthenes, who 
was killed in a skirmish,* With the help of troops 
from Asia, and of Leonnatus, wiio was however killed 
in a battle, but still more with the help of time, which 
disintegrates all confederations when opposed to a 
despotic enemy, he won the substantial victory at 
Crannon, and dictated bis terms to tlic Greeks. More 
stern, and perhaps more practical, than Philip after 
Chaironca (ac. 338) and Alexander after the destruc- 
tion of Thebes (n C. 335), he insisted on the death 
of the political leaders who had led the republican 
opposition. So Demosthenes and Hypercidcs met 
their fate (323), and this in itself has made die war 
of Antipatcr famous. Otherwise his settlement of 
Greece was not severe ; he raised the franchise, 
excluding paupers from political rights, and by 
means of Macedonian garrisons sought to keep order 
throughout the country. 

Tlie last moments of the orator have been made im- 
mortal by the narrative of Plutarcl^ He has done nearly 
as much for Eumcncs, so far as a stirring biography 
can do it* Wiicn the Successors, Diadochi,* as they 
arc designated, a^cmblcd to make a new division at 
Triparadcisus (321), Antipatcr and Ptolemy were con- 
firmed i so was Anligoiius in his kingdom of Phrygia, 
and Scleucus was assigned Uabylon \ but Eumcncs 
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(,ho W b«„ rhc d«e 

moreover had mcanahrle darn m ,„i5m„s), 

roost popular of all the cenerals. aod Ncopt 

rvas delated by the Maoedoo.ana a P“““ J'J,. 

'"Sr ^Sraira^eV eat^^ed a^ 

rei%Tr^s;1?rhe'“ 

Ld Eumeuea They a. times 
(rieiidly rivals, and endeavoured to “'•= “ 
ment, but their interesu never 
each too ambitious to pUy a second 
suspicious to trust ihcmscives to ^ ^ 
veiaout retaining their armamenta In “j’ 
tigonus . on by seduemg Eumeoes’ M^edo" an 
icterana and put his adversary to dead, (n-d 3 
TWs was in Persia, and it gave bim comman 
eastern provinces and Uieir enormous ^«lth. J 
coalition bcpl together against h)tn by - 

dissohed; and be proceeded to settle all 
according to his desire. . 

The only important obstacle was Sclcucus, I 
popular satrap of Rabylon. AnUgonus cndcavourco 
to summon him to a trial, of which the issue could no 
be doubtful ; but Sclcucus escaped with U»e gr» es 
JifiicuUy into F.gypbto await belter times. So tar 
Antigonu-S however, was master, and was plainly no 
earnest supporter of the rojwl house ; he soug 
universal sovranty for himself, and then ^or^^lu* 
splendid son Demetrius, who seemed more likely 
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than any one else to succeed to the position of 
Alexander. 

Meanwhile the European provinces had gone 
through a series of battles of their own. So long as 
Antipater lived, there was some peace ; but when not 
only his death supervened, but he was found to have 
left the regency entrusted to him to Polysperchon, 
one of his brothers in arms, and not to his son 
Casander, all manner of seeds were sown for future 
wars. Casander, who from the beginning discarded 
the theory of submitting to Alexander’s children, 
set up in opposition to Polysperchon. The latter, 
finding himself in difficulties, issued one of those 
many absurd proclamations, giving liberty to all the 
Greeks, which were made in after years by every 
ruler ambitious of their support*>-by Antigonus and 
by his son, by Pcoiemy, but always with the in* 
tent of securing a more permanent dominion over 
them. 

These party struggles do not concern us. On the 
whole, Casander was successful ; he re-introduced 
peace and order into Athens, after the disgraceful 
scenes countenanced by Polysperchon, and with him 
by the silty phantom of a king, Philip Arridxus. 
Plutarch has again given us a picture of the times 
which no one that reads it can forget, in Uie closing 
scenes of his “Life of Phocion," when we see what 
use the Athenian rabble made of their so-callcd 
liberty. All this was stopped by Casander, so far as 
his power reached- At Athene a pupil of Arislotle, 
Demetrius of Phaleron, a philosopher, man of letters, 
and man of pleasure, kept things quiet and orderly. 
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SantoLer gained complete eootrol of^G.eece 
He was always contending with the , 

or the toyal house, aod it»as o»»’ “fhefr 
U,e„ inlerual quartels that he was able to [JaP ^ 
destiuclion. Olympias, the queen mota 
devoted to her sou aud hi. he.r, got “ ^ 

douiafo, a while, aud forthwith ordered 
of the titular kiug Artidajus, and of his ^ 

dike, the graudataughter of Phrltp, whose “ 

ambition made her dangerous, and ^ 

proper heir, now a growing child. But 01> P 
not confine her vengeance to these pretendcra hhe 
raged among the putisan. of Casander, 
herself so odious, that her great prestige could onlj 
delay her murderers and mahe them hcsitata 
died a splendid old savage queen, devoting ail tier 
energies to the protection of her grandson, but e • 
cumbered with perplexities, with varying factions, 
with cross-puTXiscs in policy, which no woman Uw 


e\cr lived could have overcome. 

By a settlement made between the contending 
satraps in the year 3>i. after a struggle of four 
years on the part of a coalition to overcome AnUgc^ 
nus, or perhaps rather of Antigonus to subdue all 
these his rivals, Casander was secured in the posses- 
sion of Macedonia, and the royal widow Roxane an 
her son, whom the death of Olympias had left in his 
hands as prisoners, were placed in his charge till the 
prince should be of age. No one dared to question 
the boy’s rights, and every ambitious leader pre* 
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grcatcbt buffcrcn, »liObC heroic sorrows are 
us all. can claim a kishcr place in the hicrar y 
human martyrdom. , 

With the death of this prince and hvs pother, 

lowing on that of Oiympias, and her opponen s 

Arrid.eus and Euryd.ke, all pretence of sustain. . 
the dynasty of Alexander was abandoned. l ne 
king’s Mstrr Cleopatra, lived indeed a 
Sardis, wooed by all the world ; but those Vhom she 
would ha\c chosen. Leomiatus and Pcrdiccas. i 
before the cvenU and she spumed the rest as u - 
worthy consorts. Sl .11 Anltgonus kept cr in 
power, and when at last she consented to mar^ 
rtolemy, to escape from h.s control, Antigonus 
her murdered, lc!.t the Egyptian chief should gc 
title to supremacy. So disappears the last legitima 
claimant to the empire. The bastard Hcraklcs w 
Indeed set up for a moment, as every- possible puppe 
was, to strengthen the ease of adventurous freebooters 
in their search after royally ; but ho was thrust as. o 
and murdered (BX. 309) like the rest, and the details 
of his life need not trouble us here. 



VI. 


THE I.ATER WARS OF THE DIADOCIII DOWN TO 
THE BATTLE OF IPSUS. 

(B.C. 3'3~30«*) 

THS CAR£SR OF DBUSTFWS. 

We come now to an epoch when all the sa- 
traps> who had pretended to hold their sway in the 
interest of the royal house, became Independent 
princes, and presently assumed the title of kings. 
Beginning in the year 306 B.C, monarchy became 
the popular title and the accepted form of govern- 
ment all through the great empire of Alexander. 
It was not hereditary ; but in those days, it must be 
repeated, no claim was dreamt of older than the 
division alter Alexander's dcatli. He was conceded 
by all to have conquered the world by lawful conquest 
and to own it by an indefeasible right. All succeed- 
ing monarchs traced back their legitimacy to his title, 
and so a perfectly new epoch in Hellenic and Eastern 
history begins. This is called the epoch of Hellenism. 
Such little antiquated holc-and-comcr alTairs as the 
kingdom of Sparta were no longer looked upon as of 
the least importance, or as models for any one to copy. 
We notice that none of these satraps, however power- 
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ful, or well established in their kingdoms, ventured to 
assume the name of king till the royal family was 
extinct; we notice Uwt then they assume it almost 
simultaneously ; Antigonus and I’tolcmy first, then 
Casandcr, Lysimachtis; by and by, Demetrius thr 
Besieger. Nor do we hear of one word of objection 
to the title on the part of nations whose whole watch- 
word had been, not only liberty, but democracy. It 
was the Athenians who led the way in hailing Deme- 
trius as king. 

Tliis remarkable state of feeling throughout the 
nations rcciuircs a moment's explanation. It was no 
doubt induced, in the first instance, by the enormous 
figure Alexander had made in the world. He had 
shown that an absolute monarch — for he was practi- 
cally such— could protect and enrich Ms friends, and 
overcome his enemies, as no republic had ever yet 
done up to that lime. His nation, of whom the 
dominant class took up the reins of empire from his 
hand, were all brought up under monarchical princi- 
ples ; the great Republic of Italy was still in obscurity ; 
the Greek philosophers, now an important element in 
public opinion, were recommending monarchy in 
all their writings; they argued that the public was an 
ass, the majority fools, and that the rule of a few 
select men, or of one pre-eminent person wtis the only 
form of government fit for civilized men. We may 
add, that if ever a state of nature appeared to be a 
state of war, it was in these dreadful times, when no 
one could see an end to the conflict among the various 
kings, and when the only safety possible was the 
protection of a powerful and victorious monarch 
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Neutrality meant the certainty of bcinu conquered or 
plundered by each of the warring sides in turn. More- 
over, these belligerent kings were too busy and too 
vagrant to weigh heavily on the local liberties of any 
small city state. In general, n contribution of men 
and money for war was all that was demanded, and 
they were profuse in their declarations of liberating 
the Greek cities in this particular sense, of communal 
autonomy, or the right of managing their own local 
affairs as they pleased. The occasional violation of 
this privilege by armed interference, which was not 
unfrequent under these sovrans, wms thought a lesser 
evil than the perpetual tyranny of the needy classes, 
who, in the ease of manhood suffnigc, turned their 
political power into a daily source of plunder. 

There was indeed one expedient, which would 
naturally occur to any American reader, by which 
small free states might secure their independence wiUt- 
out submitting to a foreign monarch — I mean tlic 
principle of Federation. And, as might be expected, 
Uiis principle W’os adopted as a means of escape from 
Mon.'irchy, and with some success. The present 
crisis, about the year 306 U-C wlien kings sprang up 
all over Alexander’s empire, suddenly show’s us the 
first of these Federations in growth, that of the 
maritime and island cities in the Levant, reaching 
from Hcraclca in Pootus,and Byzantium, down to 
Rhodes, the chief organizer of this system. These 
cities had the peculiar advantage, that they were so 
defended and supplied by the sea, as to render their 
conquest impossible without a blockade by a superior 
fleet, and this arm of war the Federation could itself 
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supply in such strength as to checkmate kings \%ho 
had large land armies. So this Federation o ree 
coast and island cities obtained for itself resp«t an 
attention from the neighbouring kings, and perform^ 
the duty of looking after maritime commerM by 
keeping the seas free of pirates, and by establishirig 
a sound system of marine law- The Rhodian c e 
was in use up to the days of the Roman Empire 
These remarks wiU explain the situation of the 
world, which lasted from 311 to 301 B.C. when the 
lesser aspirants to empire had been cleared away, an 
five remained as masters of the spoil — first, Se/e«cus, 
now returned from Eg)*pt and popular in Bab) Ion, 
with a control, though not very absolute, of * 
eastern provinces. Then came Antigonuf, whose 
kingdom included the main body of Asia M!no^ 
hut who was fa? from being content with thU, and 
hoped to subdue Selcucus in the Bast, which he 
had already conquered in former years, and had only 
lost owing to his head being full of trouble in warring 
with PtcUmy for the possession of Syria, and if 
possible Egypt, as well as the coast cities of Asia, 
«hich Ptolemy helped with his fleet and money. The 
ambition of Antigonus was also checked to the north- 
west by Ljiimackus, whose power, not yet consolidated 
in Thrace, was yet growing stronger and stronger, 
and, after the foundation of his new capital Lysima- 
chela, on the sea of Marmora, was to extend into 
Asia lilinor. This coalition of Selcucus, Ptolemy, 
and Lysimachus, was strengthened in Europe by 
Casaoder, who had always followed consistently the 
policy of separate kingdoms, whereas Antigonus 
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plainly aspired to ruling the conquests of Alexander 
alone. His povrcr was so great, that he was ai! but a 
match for the rest, especially with the assistance of 
his brilliant son Demetrius, who was a general and 
admiral of the first order, and whom he sent to detach 
Greece from Casander, and so produce a diversion 
against his foes in the west. The wars of Demetrius 
have been told us by Plutarch in a Life of no less 
interest than any of his famous series, and which is 
only Jess read because the historical period in which 
it lies is so complicated and little understood, that 
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his deeds do not fall into any particular frame. This 
it is which the present, book strives to make known 
to the reader. Demetrius’ successes at Athens and 
throughout Greece were very brilliant ; he was 
received at Athens as the Deliverer and Defender, 
He was worshipped in tlie temple of the Virgin 
Goddess, the Parthenon, though his habits of life 
were those of a Don Juan, and not of a companion of 
Athene. Having thus paralyzed Casander, he also 
sought in a great campaign to subdue Rhodes, and 
compel its powerful fleet to join the force of Antigonus. 
If he had succeeded, Ptolemy wpuld have been ruined, 
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for a more powerful fleet would liavc enabled Anti- 
gonus to land his superior land forces in 
thus avoid the disasters nhich he, like all the other 
invaders of that country at this period, suffered by 
attempting the attack by way of Palestine and the 
Arabian desert. 

So all the world's attention was fixed on tlie great 
struggle at Rhodes (U.C. 305 ?), where Demetrius 
exhausted all known means of attack, while Uic 
Rhodians, actively helped by Ptolemy’s money, sup- 
plies, and men, were no less zealous in the defence. 
Fortunately he was not able to invest the tow n, which 
was open to help, and so the siege resembled that of 
Sebastopol, which the assailants tried to reduce by 
bombardment and assault, while the defenders were 
constantly being reinforced from without Demetrius 
bombarded the place literally, for since Alexander’s 
day the power of engines to tlirow darts and great 
stones was so developed, that not only was their range 
increased to 300 yards, but they were able to shake 
walls and batter down defences without actually com- 
ing within the close range of the battering ram. The 
great machine used by Demetrius, and called the Ctly 
Taktr (cXtwoVr), can be compared to nothing but the 
broadside of one of our old line-of-baltle ships, 
which poured out destruction from the port-holes of 
several decks. It was constructed in several stories, 
protected with raw hides and penthouses from fire and 
from darts, and carrying an immense number of men 
and engines, so as to sweep the opposing battlements 
of its defenders, as well as to shake the walls them- 
selves. Yet all this and many assaults were unavail- 
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ing against the Rhcxjians, who kept communication 
open with Egypt by sea, constantly intercepted 
Demetrius’ supplies, and defended every point with 
the greatest bravery. 

All the time empty courtesies were passing between 
the combatants, which show how war had become the 
every-day occupation of the better classes, and was 
carried on as a matter of policy, not of principle or of 
passion. The Rltodians had made every effort to 
remain neutral, in fact, they had ceded every point 
demanded except to take part in active warfare against 
Egypt, and to give one hundred hostages of their 
magnates as security to Demetrius. When hostilities 
commenced, it was agreed by both sides to surrender 
prisoners made in battle at the rate of five mins for a 
, slave, and ten for a free man — a very high rate, by the 
way, as compared with the two mins (about ;C8) 
customary in Herodotus’ day or before it, throughout 
the Peloponnesus. When the Rhodians complained 
that a celebrated picture of the mythical lalysos 
would be burnt in the painter’s studio, if the suburbs 
were cleared for the siege, Demetrius answered tliat 
he would rather defile the tombs of his ancestors than 
molest the artist and his work. Perpetually embassies 
were arriving from neutral states throughout the Greek 
world, offering mediation, and truces were held, during 
which terms of agreement were discussed. When at 
last the prince saw that the siege was not progressing 
and might last long enough to ruin his interests else- 
where, he agreed to a peace very much on the basis 
originally offered by the Rliodians, except that they 
ceded the point about hoslagcs. with the proviso 
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that they should d&. be otT.ce-bcarcrs. Tiiis, »e 
may presume, sased tl>e prindpai nusnalca frotn the 
compuisory res.dencc, lho«> di^ubllcss in luxury 
and comfort, at Ephesu*. the town api'clntcd for 
them. , , - . 

The cteat Sic?;e eonnimcJ the public opinion ot lac 
power and dcicrmmaUon, as «cH a* of the moocra- 
lion and good sense, of the Rlmdian Repubde,^ an 
greatly strengthened their power to lead in a Fede- 
ration of racicantde cities, not ualiVe Uie Ilanscaltc 
League It was doubtless the success of this league 
of mariUme atici, which suggested to the intallcr and 
ol»curer states of Greece, which had no impcnal 
record, and no c.ap.tal with irutumountablc claims or 
jealousies, to form similar confederations, or to 
strengthen and extend those which already existed. , 

Among the neutral powers offering mediation at the 

siege of Rhodes were the ^Etolons afterwards almost 
the leaders in the GreeV world. ThcAchxan League 
was aUoin cxistencc,but in obscurity. Itwasnolfor 
another generation or two that the importance of 
these rMplne Federations, for such they were, became 
manifest', though even now they were accumulating 
one ncccs.sary condition of power, and that vs'as wealth. 
As the trade of the Levant, after the destruction of 
Tyre, had fallen into the hands of the Grceh maritime 
cities of ihcAsiatic coasts and islands, and so enriched 
them as to make their fleet and fmaiicc indispensable 
elements in estimating the powers of the day, so the 
fortunes gained hy ^Etolians, Achxans, and Arcadians, 
who had an old habit of leasing their mountain glens 
and serving as mercenaries, were now so large, that 





fostukes of seleucus. 
they outran in comforts and luxuries th„ Iv , 

power. He was still apparentiv a mif h r 
his central position in Syria (he ha ( • 

after himself Antigoneia. on tlL OrmueVeS' 
to fight them separately, so that their • 
difficult HehadsentDemetnoUoXeC'T 
gradually pushing back Casauder ntSS° " a 
promised soon to subdue him altogether 0!“;'' 
hopes of Antigonus, which were h^h shin^ 
npon two uuexpccted difficuMesii, •“ 

powers of Lysimachus, and the enormous 
Seleucus This latter prince had disappear^ Z 
our v,ew for the last ten years, during which we Z 
that he was engaged in campaigns on his eastern 
frontier, and among those nations which Alexander 
had rather terrified into submission by a great batM 
or two, than systematically subdued. Porus, his faUh? 
ful subject, had been murdered, and other claimants 
arose. In Seleucus’ day a great Oriental. Chandra- 
gupta, whom the Greeks called Sandracottus, had 
developed such power beyond the Indus, that Sereucus 
was glad to come to terms with him, purchasing his 
hearty alliance and support by the cession of those 
eastern provinces which lie beyond the great Persian 
desert— Gedrosia, Arachosia, and Paropamisus; but 
ho obtained five hundred elephants, and treasure so 
6 
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to win a decisive battle The lesser war was obscured 
by the greater, and both combatants agreed tliat there 
should be peace in Greece while they sent their forces 
to the great scene of the world's conflict Demetrius 
was superior in fleet; and he also intercepted and 
harassed tlie supports sent from Macedonia by way of 
land to help Lysimachus. Had the campaign been 
protracted ; had Antigonus avoided a decisive con- 
flict, the empire would probably have come into his 
hands; but he was old, impatient, and obstinate. He 
and his son Demetrius met on the field of Ipsus, in 
Phrygia (ac. 301), the combined forces of Lysimachus, 
with CasandePs contingent, and that of Seleucus with 
four hundred and eighty elephants, and a vast cavalry 
commanded by the crown prince Antiochus. The 
conflict was bloody, and Demetrius with his cavalry 
performed the part of Prince Rupert in pursuing 
while the battle was still in the balance. Ultimately 
Antigonus fell, aged eighty-one ; his forces were scat- 
tered and surrendered, and his son became a fugitive 
with a few thousand men, but with a fleet which was 
still able to withstand his enemies. 

So ended the last serious attempt to reconquer the 
whole empire of Alexander. Demetrius, indeed, 
never abandoned the dream. After many adventures 
as a fugitive, as a pirate almost, then as a pretender 
to the throne of JIacedon, then (when Casandcr was 
dead) as king of Maccdon, he that had kept the 
world in turmoil was taken by Seleucus, and as a 
state captive eat away bis heart in fretful idleness ’ 
and despairing dissipation. The "Life” by Plutarch 
gives us a curious picture of this wonderful oersonage. 
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FROM THE BATTLE OF IPSUS TO THE INVASION 
OF THE CELTS. 

(aa 301-27S.) 


With the battle of Ipsus there began a new epoch 
for the Diadochl Lystmachus and Sclcucus had 
borne the brunt of the fight, and took the lion’s share 
of the spoil. Ptolemy had been lukewarm, and had 
even left them in the lurch, so Seleucus took tlie 
cities of Phosnicia and Syria, which the other had 
bargained for, or even occupied with garrisons, and 
henceforth this western point of his great empire 
gives it its title in histoiy. All tlie East was in his 
power. He ruled up to the line from Trebizond to 
Issus, and was here separated from the power of 
Lysimachus by a sort of neutral zone of smaller 
states — Pontus, Armenia, and Cappadocia — which, 
though insignificant, pursued a policy of their own, 
had their own dynasties, which they derived from 
the Persian kings, and were the last remnants of 
the empire of Alexander subdued by the Komans. 
Mithridates of Pontus and the kings of Armenia 
figure as enemies or allies of Rome, long after the 
greater members of the empire were gone. Lysi- 
machus. on the other hand, got valuable possessions 
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in Asia Minor, one of which, I’crgamum, became 
itself an important kingdom. He was the second 
king in the world then, and but for the unmanageable 
Demetrius, would doubtless have occupied Macedonia 
permanently after Casandcr’s dcaliu This latter tt'as 
left in possession of what European possessions he 
could assert, possibly he was assigned the kingdom 
of Pyrrhus, if he could take it. Casandcr died of 
disease (a rare end among this seed of dragons 
teeth) in 297 RC, and so the Greeks were left to 
assert their liberty, and Demetrius to machinate and 
eftcct his establishment on the throne of Macedonia, 
as well as to keep the world in fear and suspense by 
his naval forces, and his preparations to reconquer 
his father’s position. Lysimachus, Sclcucus, and 
Ptolemy were watching one another, and alternating 
in alliance and in war. 

All these princes, as well as Demetrius and Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, were connected in marriage ; they all 
married as many wives as they pleased, apparently 
without remonstrance from their previous consorts. 
So the whole complex of the warring kings were in 
close family relations, reaching from the daughter 
of the Indian Sandracottus, married to Selcucus. to 
Lanassa, the daughter of the Sicilian tyrant, Aga* 
thocles, who married Pyrrhus of Epirus, and then 
proposed to change him for the more romantic 
Demetrius. Pyrrhus was now a very rising and 
. ambiUous prince ; if not in alliance with Demetrius, 
he was striving to extend his kingdom of Epirus into 
Macedonia, and would doubtless have succeeded, but 
for the superior power of Lysimachus. This Thracian 
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monarch, in spite of serious reverses against the 
barbarians of the North, who took both him and his 
son prisoners, and reieased them very chivalrously, 
about this time possessed a solid and secure kingdom, 
and moreover an able and righteous son, Agathoclcs, 
so that his dynasty might have been established, but 
for the poisonous influence of Arsinoe, the daughter of 
Ptolemy, whom he, an old man, had married in token 
of an alliance after Ure battle of Ipsus. 

The reader can hardly understand the complicated 
family quarrel which brought about, first, the death 
of Agathoclcs, then of his father Lysimachus, then of 
Scleucus, and the consequent rearrangement of the 
whole Eastern world, without the following labia 
It will start for convenience’ sake from Ptolemy, and 
will only mention those of his wives and of his 
children which concern us in the present matter. 

Ptolemy L (Sotei) bora 367, Ung 306, (tiol 2S3. 

KtarntJ-,- manitJ— 

EutydvVe, sister of CaianJer, neiouce^dzusltletofMi^^rince 

JIrr fhUJrtrt— ofCyrene). 

1. Ptolemy Ketauoos. //trtMiUrtn— 

%. Vtokma's, nxsitied kiDij Do- 4. Anlooe, miiried— Ji) King 
metrius Lfiinaitu! ; (s) her tolf 

3. Lysondra, matned— (i) Alex* brotber (Ptolemy Kcr.)} (3) 

uvdet (sob of CaianJer\i (3) her full biothet (Ptolemy 

Agathoctes(soDor 4 xrMV<>/ 4 >w]L Plu}.). 

$. tHoIemy XL (rt<a4i]el|>hui) 
bom sorh ting 4 SS, d. 246) 
martied— (f ) Atviooe (daughter 
xX LTtimttstHi)', (3V ArsiniX, 

. bis own full sister. 

Every one who studies this table wilt see the main 
of the confusion which cnveiojMis the history of 
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the period Every prince is fathcr-inda^v, or son-in* 
taw, or brother-in-law to every other. Moreover llic 
names arc limited in number,: nd Ar&inuc, Alexander, 
Agathoclcs, rtolemy arc repealed with puzzling fre- 
quency.* 

The family quarrel wliicli upset the world arose in 
this wise. To seal the alliance after Ipsus, old king 
I’lolciny sent his daughter Arsinoe, to marry his rival 
and friend Lysimathus, who on his side had sent his 
daughter, another Arsinoe, in mairiage to the younger 
Ptolemy (Philadclphus). This was Ute second son of 
the great Ptolemy, who bad chosen him for the throne 
in preference to his eldest son, Kcraunos, a man 
of violent and reckless character, who accordingly 
left the country, and went to seek his fortune at 
foreign courts. Meanwhile the old Ptolemy, for 
safety's sake, installed his second son as king of 
Egypt during his own life, and abdicated at the age 
of eighty-three, full of honours, nor did he leave the 
court, where he appeared as a subject before his son 
as king. Kcraunos naturally visited, in the first 
instance, the Thraci.-in court, where he not only had 
a half sister (Arsinoe) queen, but where his full 
sister Lysandra, was married to the crown prince, the 
gallant and popular Agathocics ; but Keraunos and 
the queen conspired against this prince 5 they per- ' 
suaded old Lysimachus that he was a traitor, and so 
Kcraunos was directed to put him to death. This' 
crime caur.d unusual excitement and odium all 
through the country, and the relations and party of 
* Tliese rccumng frames ve tabulated and tbeir relations made jJau) 
at the end oC the present Wame. /' 
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the murdered prince called on Seleucus to avenge 
him. He did so, and advanced with an army against 
Lysimachus, whom he defeated and slew in a great 
battle, somewhere not far from the field of Ipsus. It 
was called the plain of Coron (B.C. 281). Thus died 
the last but one of Alexander’s Companions, at the 
age of eighty, he, too, in battle. Ptolemy was already 
laid in his peaceful grave (B.C. 283). 

There remained the last and greatest, the king of 
Asia, Seleucus. He, however, gave up all his Asiatic 
possessions from the Hellespont to the Indus to his 
son Antiochus, and meant to spend bis last years 
in the home of hts fathers, Macedonia ; but as he 
was entering that kingdom, he was murdered by 
Keraunos, whom he brought with him In his train. 
This bloodtliirsty adventurer was thus left with an 
army which had no leader, in a kingdom which had 
no king, for Demetrius’ son, Antigonus, the strongest 
claimant, had not yet made his good position. All the 
other kings, whose heads were full with their newly 
acquired sovranties, viz., Antiochus in Asia and 
Ptolemy II. in Egyp^ joined with Keraunos in buying 
off the dangerous Pyrrhus, by bribes of men, money, 
and elephants, to make his expedition to Italy, and 
leave tliem to settle their affairs.* The Greek cities, 
'as usual, when there was a change of sovran in 
t Macedonia, rose and asserted what they were pleased 
to call their liberty, so preventing Antigonus from 
recovering his father’s dominions. Meanwhile Kcrau- 
nos established himself in Macedonia ; he even, like 

' For an outline of ibe career of lytziuu in Iial/, tee The Story ol 
Kome,”pp. Ijr^uS. 
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our Richard, induced the queen, his stcp-sislcr, his 
old accojnplice Agalhocles, to marry him ! 

but it was only to murder lier children by Lysimachus, 
the only dangerous claimants to the Thracian pro- 
vinces. The wretched queen (led to Samothrace, 
and thence to Lgypt, where s(ic ended her gtiiRy 
and chequered career as queen of licr full brother 
Ptolemy II (Philadephus) and was deified during her 
life! 

Such then was the state of Alexander’s Empire in 
3S0 b.G All the first Diadochi were dead, and so 
were even the sons of two of them, Demetrius and 
Agathodca. The son of the former was a claimant 
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for the throne of Macedonia, vshich he acquired 
after long and doubtful slru^ks. Antiochus, who 
had long been regent of the Eastern pi evinces bej'ond 
Mesopotamia, Irad come suddenly, by his father’s 
murder, into possession of so vast a kingdom, that lie 
could not control the coast of Asia Minor, where 
sundry free cities and dynasts sought to establish 
themselves. Ptolemy II. was already king of Egypt, 
including the suzerainty of Cyrene, and had claims 
on Palestine and Syria. I'tolcmy' Kcraunos, the 
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double-dyed villain and murderer, was In possession 
of the throne of Macedonia, but at war with the 
claimant Antigonua Pyrrhus of Epirus was gone to 
conquer a new kingdom in the West Such was the 
state of things when a terrible new scourge broke 
over the world. 



VIIL 

THE tNVAStON OF THE CELTS (CAT-^TIANS) ANH 
ITS CONSCQUEN'CES. 

It 2s s.iM tliAt ihe im'asion of the Celts or Gauls, 
who tlcstroycd the Roman army at the Allia and cap- 
tured the city,' destroyed also all the ancient archives 
of the Republic, so that there was a complete break 
in the annals, wliich could only be filled up from 
memor)* and from oral IraditiotL In like manner the 
huge inroad of the Celts into Macedonia and Thrace 
(n.C syS) makes the end of a period and the begin- 
ning of a new epoch. It nearly coincides with the 
dcatii of the lart grc.at Diadochi ; it sweeps away the 
claims of the worst of the Epigoni, or second genera- 
tion, inasmuch os the first defender of Hellenism who 
met them in battle w.ts Keraunos, whom they slew 
and annihilated his army. Their inroads into Greece 
and Asia Minor filled men’s hearts with a new sort of 
terror, and not only breathed new heroism into llicm, 
but gave new inspiration to the scuiptor and the poet, 
so that the art of Greece undergoes, if not a trans- 
formation, at least a re\iVal from the "storm and 
stress ” of the times. The Apollo Belvidcre, the 
' See “ the SkXT <4 Uoipc,'' p. lo<. foe eoise accouni al " tearfJ 
»x. 390. 
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Dying Gladiator (really a Gaul), the Great Altar lately 
exhumed at Pergamum, these and other masterpieces 
still tell us of the enthusiasm which inspired a splendid 
revival of sculpture. Thetameand prosy Pausanias* 
becomes quite poetical, when he tells the horrors 
of the invasion into Macedonia and Greece. He 
evidently used some poem, which described these 
thrilling events, in which there is a curious repetition 
of the details of the Persian inv'asion as told by 
Herodotus, the fight at Thermopyla:, and defeat of 
the barbarians, the turning of the pass by treachery, 
the diversion to reach the treasures of Delphi, the 
great miracles with which the god protected his temple 
and brought dismay and ruin on the invaders. There 
are the most frightful narratives of the savage cruelty 
of the Galatx, their disregard of all the laws of 
civilized warfare— leaving their dead unburied, rifling 
every ancient tomb, slaying and ravishing, eating the 
children of the Greeks. Not Polyphemus or the 
Lojstrygones in Homer were so terrible. There was 
the same attempt at confederation among the Greeks, 
the same selfishness and separatism to destroy it. 
Hut this time the import.nnt factors of the Greek army 
arc no longer Athens and Sparta, though Athens still 
had the command fromhcrold reputation, but yEtolia, 
which sent some ten thousand warriors to tlie fray, 
bore Uic brunt of the fighting, and carried oiT the 
chief share in the glory. The Galatn;, as had been 
the case in Italy, could conquer in battle, but knew no 
other use of victory than aimless plunder and rapine ; 
after devastating all Macedonia and 1 brace, Uicy went 

' I’lassmtu* X. 20, 59. 
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over to Asia, each state being anxious to pass tlicni on 
to its neighbour, and moreover they were so ready to 
serve as tncrccnarics, that no army appears In tliosc 
days without its contingent of Celtic troops, long 
regarded as almost invincible, liad the}' not been ready 
to fight on both sides, and thus neutralize tlieir power* 
It may be as rvcll to sum up the remaining cITccts 
of their invasion, and their settlement in Galatia here, 
and so Viind up one thread of the tangled skein which 
we arc essaying to unravcb After the check at 
Delphi, which only destroyed a detachment, they 
fought a battle wiUi z\nttgonu3 at Lysimacheia (sy/) 
in which tlic king was completely victorious, and 
raised his character so much as to open the way for 
his return to Macedonia. Strange to say, he forthwith 
hired a division of the barbarians to help hirn in this 
enterprise. Then Nicomcdcs, king of Uithynia, and 
the Greek cities of the Propontis, hired Uicm to pro* 
tcct themselves against their enemies, and so they 
came to settle in Galatia, under promise to occupy a 
fixed territory, but like all other barbarians, making 
constant raids for plunder, and becoming the terror of 
all Asia. Hence it was Uiat both Antiochus son of 
Selcucus, made hts mark, and obtained his title of 
Sotcc (Saviour) by a great victory over them, of whiclr 
both date and place arc unknown — after which tlrcy 
were surrounded by a series of Macedonian forts, and 
confined within tbclr province. This victory was 
commemorated, like that of Assaye, on the colours ol 
the English regiments engaged, by the figure of an 
eleplrant which we find on medals of Antiochus. A 
Ceneration later (about 237) the same story is repeated 
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in the case of Attains of Pci^mum, who defeats the 
Galatrc, and is hailed with the title of king. The 
great outburst of artistic work at his capital is directly 
connected witli this victory. Every great shrine in 
Greece was adorned with memorials of these victories. 

The barbarians thus checked at intervals did not 
however change their nature, and they were still the 
terror of surrounding peoples, till the Romans, under 
the Consul Manlius Vulso, immediately after the defeat 
of Antiochus the Great (l5.C 190) made a most wanton 
attack upon them, though they strove hard to avoid 
all cause of quarrel. Being then completely defeated 
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by Roman arms, they became quiet members of the 
Roman Empire, and it is at Ancyra (Angora), their 
principal town, that the famous copy of Augustus’ will 
known as the Moiiiment of Ancyra has been found. 
When St. Paul preached among them, they seem fused 
into tile Hellenistic world, speaking Greek [ike the rest 
of Asia ; yet the Celtic language long lingered among 
them, and St Jerome says he found the country people 
still using it in his day (fourth cent. A.D.) 

Such, then, is the brief history of this violent foreign 
element, intr\iding itself into the Empire of Alexander, 
and at first threatening to overthrow all its civilization. 
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Though causing frightful disorder and destruction, and 
introducing a certain savagery into warfare, which 
disgraced Hellenisni down to the days of the last 
Philip, we cannot but feel that this invasion of outer 
barbarians, strange in features, in language, in religion, 
in customs, had a powerful tnilucnce in w elding together 
the feelings and interests of all the Hellenistic world- 
People thought that even an Indian or an Ethiopian, 
if he spoVe Greek and belonged to aciviltacd kingdom, 
was something radically different from these northern 
savages, who were held to have regard for ncitlicr 
gods nor men, neither nor sex, neither oath nor 
promise, neither honour nor helplessness. It is no 
doubt to their conduct as mercenaries of the s'arious 
petty tj rants w ho sprang up in those daj-s, that we 
must ascribe the terrible reputation for cruelty which 
the t>Taats acquired— a feature e-xhibited in a popular 
tragedy about Apollodotus, t>Tant of Cassandreia in 
Thessaly, that Lycophron brought out at Alexandria, 
and wtucli afforded a type for succeeding writers-. 


IX. 


KING PYRRHUS OF EPIRUS. 

Among those who claimed, to succeed to Alex- 
ander’s Empire, and who were at some moments 
thought to have no mean chance, was the Epirot 
king, Pyrrhus. He is one of the most interesting 
figures of the times, playing his part as well in Hel- 
lenistic history as in Roman, where to most of us he 
is familiar. VVe are fortunate in having from the 
inimitable pen of Plutarch a charming “ Life” of tJie 
adventurous and chivalrous monarch. His marvellous 
escape from the enemies of bis house when a mere 
infant forms the opening of Plutarcli’s narrative. 
He was brought to Glaucias the iEtoHan, who set 
him up on his throne a boy of twelve years old. The 
marriage of his elder sister Dcidamia to the brilliant 
Demetrius brought him into relation to that prince, 
who seems to have formed his notions, and trained 
him in splendour and culture. So he came as a 
hostage for Demetrius to the court of Ptolemy, where 
he so Ingratiated himself with the queen, that she 
gave the youtli of doubtful claims and fortunes her 
daughter Antigone in marriage. Thus he took rank 
among the great royal bouses of the East, to which 
he added an alliance with the Sicilian Agalhocles, 
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the adventurer-king who sought to attain the same 
social position, by marrying his daughter Lanassa. 

The early years of his reign were spent allcmately 
in putting down revolutions among his own ill* 
cemented statcs,and in struggling with both Demetrius 
and Lysimachus, presently with young Antigonus, for 
the sovereignty of Macedonia. All his wars with De- 
metrius did not destroy their old friendship, and he 
was one of those who begged hardest for Uic release 
of that king, when he fell at last into the hands of 
Sclcucus, and into the captivity which brought on lus 
death. At the time of the invasion of the Celts it 
suited all parties to get rid of this dangerous and 
impressible claimant for empire. He had become a 
general whom no one but old Lysimachus was able 
to defeat The art of war was his absorbing study, 
and he rated all else as of no interest So, then, he 
was furnished with supplies of men, elephants, and 
money by all his rivals and enemies, and invited to 
-make himself an empire in the West 

His adventures in Italy and Sicily belong to Roman 
history. His battles w-ith the Romans opened his 
eyes to the real dangers to which the Empire of 
Alexander was exposed, and be called in vain to bis 
supporters and relations to send him more aid for 
this struggle. Had he been adequately supported 
he would doubtless have checked the advance of 
Rome for a generation or two, perhaps for centuries ; 
but the Eastern kings were too busy with their own 
quarreb, and so be returned defeated, and burning 
with revenge for what he considered a betrayed. He 
had been seduced from conquering a kingUom in 
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Greece and Macedonia by the promise of^sufficient 
help to make a kingdom in Magna Grscia. He 
threw himself upon king Antigonus, who was, after 
the "Celtic fury," laboriously reconstructing Mace- 
donia and Greece into a kingdom. Always victor 
in battle against this king, whom he drove out a mere 
fugitive, he tried to conquer Sparta, and to subdue 
the Peloponnesus, No doubt his dreams were like 
those of Demetrius, to start again from ISIacedon and 
to conquer the whole Empire of Alexander. But his 
attack on the fortifications of Sparta was unsuccess- 
ful 5 Antigonus, who ever recovered himself after 
defeat, like his grandfather Antigonus, collected an 
army, and they met at Aigos. In the battle for the 
possession of that town, the Achilles of the day was 
killed by a tile thrown from a house-top by an old 
woman. So disappeared the last great obstacle to 
the settlement of the Hellenistic world. Pyrrhus, 
with all his kingly qualities, was really fit only for a 
captain of condottieri- He loved fighting for its own 
sake, and even in the art of war sacrificed lai^cr aims 
for battles ; he was the greatest tactician of his day, 
but no strategist. He was opposed the first to the 
stubborn force of a nation determined to withstand to 
the uttermost, and on whom the loss of battles had 
little effect. Many defeats did not subdue them, 
while one defeat at Beneventum was his ruin in Italy- 
He then encountered a similar antagonist in Anti- 
gonus. Though defeated in almost every battle, this 
wily and able statesman recovered himself, and stood 
ready for the fray when he ought to have been a 
homeless exile or a subject. 
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I'yrrhus was a mclcor flashing through the sKy of 
HeUenism— of baleful portent, but of no real influ- 
ence ; but he had discoxcred for himself, and shown 
to the whole world of HeUenism, that beyond all their 
petty quarrels for the balance of power lay another 
far greater problem — the question of supremacy 
between the East and lire West. Fortunately for 
Hellenism, Carthage slept in, and rvlth her great 
naval resources, her stubborn character, and the 
genius of the Barcide family stopped the decision of 
that question on the field of battle for a century — Ujc 
century in which the successors of Alexander did for 
the world all that the genius of Hellenism wa$ able 
to accomplish. This, the final stage of Alexander’s 
Empire, we shall now attempt to describe. 






THE GOLDEN ACE OF HELLENISM. 

’‘■■■’Edom.-Macedonia, 
tgypt. Syria—ivhich lasted, each under its own 
djmasty, till Rome sivallowed them up. The first 

the peninsula, as weU as a protectorate m..! . f ' 

definite and absolute over Greece proper th^ r 

and certain tracts of Carla. 7b streuat^, ''- ? 

fine timber forests it possessed in 

but far more in the maS^;,'," i 

who were as superior as the modern Tf 

southern or Oriental peoples. "ghsh are to 

Next came Egyp^ including Cyrene anH r 
and a general protectorate o\-er the ^ Cyprus, 
of Asia Minor up to the c 

claims often asserted with together with 

on the coast lanTof'slreri a??""' ““ 
strength lay in the eom„ . “ 

:.yseT,«.s r •!• and unity, as well as 

«, , ‘^'^’^‘^ofEgj-pt.Itsworidtrafiicthrough 

Alcnandna, and its consequent supmmac, in iL' 
finances of the world 


yu Tjin sToxr ur xlzxj.vocr’s ^uriKS. 

Thirdly catne wlul waincwr cUlcd Syfu, on account 
of the jKjticy of the house of Sctcucus, who huiJt there 
iu cijjital, and determined to make the Greek or 
IlcUcniilic end of it* vait dominion* it* poJiU'caJ 
centre of gravity. The kingdom of Syria owned the 
south and south-east of Ava Minor, Syria, and {;cnc* 
tally ral&itine, Mesopotamia, and the mountain 
province* adjoinin;* it on the East, with vague claim* 
further eajt «rhcn there warnohirij like Sandracottu* 
to bold India and the I’unjaub with a strung hand. 
Tliere war still a larjp; e'ement of llcl'enhm in these 
remote parts. The kingdom of lUctria wa* ruled by 
a dyaaaty of kings with Greek namc*--Euthydcfou* 
U Ute cliicf— who coined in Greek style, and must 
Uiereforc have regarded diemscivc* as successors to 
Alexander. 

There are many exceptions and limitations to this 
general description, and many secondary and semi* 
independent kingdoms, which make the picture of 
ilcllcnbm infinitely various and complicated. There 
was, in fact, a chain of independent kingdoms reaching 
from Media to Sparta, all of which asserted Utetr 
complete freedom, and generally attained it by 
balancing the great powers one against the other. 
Here tbey are in their order. Atropatene was the 
kingdom formed in the northern and western parts 
of the province of Media, by Atropates, the satmp of 
Alexander, who claimed descent from the seven Per- 
sian chiefs who put Darius I. on the throne. Itc.xt 
came Armenia, Isardly conquered by Alexander, and 
cow establlslied under a dynasty of its ow n. Then 
Cappadocia, the land in the heart of Asia Minor, 
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where it narrows between Ciiicia and Pontus, ruled 
by sovereigns also claiming royal Persian descent, 
and with Armenia, barring out all Asia Minor from 
the Seleucids except by way of the southern coast. 
Pourlhly, Pontus, under its equally Persian dynast 
Mithridates — a kingdom which makes a great figure 
in Eastern nistory under the later Roman Republic. 
There was moreover a dynast of Bithynia, set up and 
supported by the robber state of the Celtic Galatians, 
which had just been founded, and was a source of 
strength and of danger to all its neighbours. Then 
Pergamum, just being founded and strengthened by 
the first Attalid, Philetsrus, an ofHcer of Lysimachus, 
and presently to become oneof the leading exponents 
of Hellenism. Its principal danger lay from th? 
Galatians, not only of Asia, but from those settled 
in Thrace, in what was called the kingdom of Tylis, 
their mountain fortress. This dominion reached as 
far as the Strymoo. Almost all these second-rate 
states (and with them the free Greek cities of Hera- 
cleia, Cyzicus, Byzantium, Sec.) were fragments of the 
shattered kingdom of Lysimachi^, whom Scleucus 
had killed in battle, but whose possessions he was 
unable to organize before his own murder by Kerau- 
nos, who again had neither the genius nor the leisure 
to undertake it. 

Let us proceed with our list of fragments. If 
Thessaly, Bceotia, Attica, all sought to assert their 
freedom from Macedonia, and were consequently to 
be handled either with repression or persuasion by 
Antigonus, the Alpine confederation of the moun- 
taineer vEtoIians was distinctly independent, and a 
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power to be reckoned with. So was the kingdom of 
Epirus after its sudden rise of glory under I’yrrhus. 
In Peloponnesus, the Aclia^n League was beginning 
to assert itself, but Sparta was still really independent, 
though poor and insignificant, and depending on 
Egyptian money and fleets to make any active oppo- 
sition to the encroachments of Maccdon, The other 
cities or tribes, Argos, Arcadia, Elis, Messenia, arc far 
too insignificant to count in this enumeration of the 
world's array, but they were like all other Greek cities 
and states, poor, proud, and pretentious, and very 
perilous to depend upon for loyal support. 

So far we have taken no account of a very peculiar 
featurccxtcndingallthroughevcn the Greek kingdoms, 
especially that of the Selucids — the number of large 
Hellenistic cities founded as special centres of culture, 
Of points of defence, and organized as such with a 
certain local independence. These cities, most of 
which we only know by namc,wercthe real backbone 
of Hellenism in the world. Alexander had founded 
seventy of them, all called by his name. Many were 
upon great trade lines, like the Alexandria which still 
exists. Many were intended as garrison towns in the 
centre of remote provinces, like Candahar — a corrup- 
tion of Iskanderieb, Iskendar being the Oriental form 
for Alexander. Some were mere outposts, where 
Macedonian soldier were forced to settle, and guard 
the frontiers against the barbarians, like the Alexandria 
on the laxartes. His iromediate successors, the 
Diadoebj or as Greek historians call 

them, followed his example closeSy.even to the puzzling 
practice of calling, numbers of towns by the same 
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name. There were a number of Antigoncias, of 
Antiochs, of Ptolemaises, besides a Cassandreia, a 
Lysimacheia, a Demetrias or two, and a number of 
Seleuceias.* As regards Selcucus indeed we have 
a remarkable statement from Appian that he founded 
cities through the length and breadth of his king- 
dom, viz., sixteen Antiochs called after his father, 
five Laodiceas after his mother, nine Scleucias after 
himself, three Apameias and one Stratoniceia after 
his wives. Other towns he called after Greek and 
Macedonian towns, or after some deed of his own, or 
named it in Alexander’s honour. Hence all through 
Syria, and Upper Asia there are many towns bearing 
Greek and Macedonian names^Berea, Edessa, Perm* 
thos, Achsa, Pella, &c. 

The number of these^ which have been enumerated 
in a special catalogue by Droysen,* the learned his- 
torian of Hellenism, is enormous, and the first ques- 
tion which arises in our minds is this : where were 
Greek-speaking people found to fill them i It is 
indeed true that Greece proper about this time became 
depopulated, and that it never has recovered from this 
decay — it is only in our own day that the population 
is increasing again, and promising to become consider- 

' Tb«s« towQ3 weie aU wiluea witb no, tJe., Mexioditu, 

Aotiochda, ac. ; but <u thej wete prooooDced wiUi the accent oo the 
antepenuJt, the Komaas wrote Alexandria, Setev^e, ■which really tepte- 
teats the piooundatlon, provided we read the c as k, aoJ praoouDce the 
ti as ee. Antioch is hnowo is that fonu suioe oat EegUsh Bible so 
rendered it. 

* It U true that Grate refiisei Us laith in this long list. Cor reasons 
given ID a note tothexdvthcbaptesoflusbist^, though he still believes 
the nambei to liare been not incoits id e rab le.y.^ 
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able. A great deal of this dciMpulation was cau!>cd 
by ubat may be called intcraal cau^, constant wars, 
pestilence, and the habtt among young men of living 
abroad as mercenaries. Yet even if all this bad not 
been the ca!>c, the whole {wpulation of Greece would 
never liave sufllccd for one tithe of the cities — the 
great cities — founded all over Asi.t by the Di.idochi. 
We arc therefore driven to the conclusion that but a 
small fraction, the soldiers and officials of the new 
cities, were Greebs — Macedonians, when founded by 
Alexander himsclf-»gcncraUy broken down veterans, 
mutinous and discontented troops, and camp followers. 
To these were associated iwoplc from the surrounding 
countrj', it being Alexander's fixed idea to discountc* 
nance sporadic country life it> villages and encourage 
town communities. The towns accordingly received 
considerable privileges, not only territory, but the right 
of meeting in assembly, of managing their own courts, 
taxes, &c., subject to certain military and fiscal dues 
to the Empire. The Greek language and political 
habits were thus the one bond of union among them, 
and the extraordinary colonizing genius of the Greek 
once more proved itself. It was not Alexander’s 
notion, or that of bis successors, to found colonics oi 
this kind for the relief of, or the profit of, any mother- 
country ; these people, though some of them in Baclria 
essayed it, when they heard of Alc.xandcr’s death, 
were not to return home to Macedonia or Greece when 
they had realized some money ; they were to become 
the population of the Empire, one in language, and to 
some extent in habits, but only gradually becoming 
uniform by intermarriage by the same military system 
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and by the spread of Greek letters and culture. The 
cities were all built — at least all the important one;- — 
on a fixed plan, with two great thoroughfares at right 
angles, intersecting in the centre of the town, the 
lesser streets being all parallel to these thoroughfares, 
as is somewhat the case in Philadelphia (U.S.A). 
They all had special shrines or memorials of the 
founder. Most of them had no doubt, like Alexandria, 
low quarters for the Aborigines and a fashionable or 
strong quarter for the " Macedonians,” as they liked 
to call themselves, or Greeks, as the subjects gene- 
rally called them. 

Whenever a monarch had his residence in one of 
them, there was the state and luxury of a royal court, 
with all its etiquette, its loids-in*waiting, pages, 
chamberlains, uniforms, and whatever other circum- 
stance couM be copied from the court of the great 
model Alexander, or of hts wealthiest successors. 
There was also a display oi art, statues set up in 
bronze or marble ; pictures exhibited, much handsome 
building in the way oftcmples, hails, and porticoes. We 
may be sure that theatres and games were universal, 
and so Euripides and Menander attained an audience 
and an influence extending all over the empire. We 
shall return to the critical estimate of this literature 
and this art in due time, when we have reached further 
into the history of the century of its greatness, but 
this is the place to describe the deeper tSioughts which 
occupied the men who had lived ihiough the wars and 
tumults, the distresses and disiIlusior.s, the splendour 
and miseries of Uic Forty-five Years' W'ar, 
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THE NEW LINES ADOPTED BY PIIILOSOrllV 
UNDER THE DIADOCIIL 

There had been a long a«ul m-fclc stream of philoso- 
phers in the Greek world ever since the sixth century 
B.C They flourished In Asia Minor first, where the 
wealth and culture were the greatest, then in Sicily, 
Italy, all over the Greek world, as itinerant sophists, 
in a monastic association under Pythagoras at Croton, 
finally, when Athens became the centre of the civilised 
world, in the schools of that city. Plato, in the earlier 
half of the fourth century, had summed up in his 
famous dialogues all that had been thought out by his 
masters, and left behind him suggestions of almost all 
the systems which have succeeded him to the present 
day. His conversations on philosophy did not form a 
clear or easily.grasped system, and were interpene- 
trated with a mystical element, as the vulgar would 
call it, — not mystical in the religious, so much as in 
the speculative sense, making the unseen and imper- 
ceptible the eternal and most real, and substituting 
for the facts given to the senses the speculation of the 
intellect. His philosophy was transcendental, as 
being above the crowd, incomprehensible to the 
rulgar, and therefore not applicable to the wants of 
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ordinary life. It was a theory for the cloister and 
tlie schools, not for the bigliways and thoroughfares 
of life. The school or AcatUmy which Plato founded 
at Athens, thus giving a word for that kind of thing 
to all modern languages, was essentially a place of 
-.retirement, like an Oxford Collie, ^rom which people 
went into the world as theorists, not as practical men. 

Very much the same criticism may be made, for 
somewhat different reasons, on the rival school of 
Aristotle. He saw indeed, that we must not substi- 
tute speculation for experience, that we must first 
collect all the facts of life before we can venture upon 
a theory, but his training in speculation was too strong 
to allow him to become a mere empiria Not only 
did his philosophy require encyclopedic research, 
and an amount of study quite incompatible with life 
duties, but when all this is done, and we come to his 
Metaphysics., we find him just as transcendental and 
dithcult as Plato. He is not the least like Locke or 
Mill, a mere analyser and obser\'cr of our experience. 
He was no man of the world. Though he had 
extended his collection of facts to the cataloguing of 
all the known political constitutions of the civilized 
nations — he had found, at least, one hundred and fifty 
of them — not one word in his famous PeHtics. where 
he gives the analysis of Uiis experience^ leads us to 
think that he foresaw, or understood, the great problem 
of Hellenism solved by his pupil Alexander. To him, 
barbarians, however civilized, were a tiling distinct 
from Greeks, however rude. 

In one point only, perhaps, be and Plato had led 
the way to the new state of things. Without ventur- 
8 
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ing to claim oi>cf»Jy for inoiurc)]/ its pre-eminence, 
both of them Ui'.linctly prcaclicJ against Jcinocracy 
in the form known to the Greeks — that is to say. a 
tnanhooJ sufTrage of free men, tn small states, where 
this minority ruled o>cf an immense number of slaves 
and strangers. The smaller such a democracy is, the 
more open and brutal will be the jobs, the injustices, 
the insolences it will commit as regards the minority 
of the ridi, and the unprivileged. Schemes of 
ambition and of plunder are not brought before the 
large tribunal of a nation, but settled uitii the bitter* 
ness of personal hatreds, and Uic incitement of 
sonal profit by those immediately interested. All 
this the philosophers saw, but the only remedy which 
their pupils adopted, when they entered into politics, 
was that of a self-assumed monarchy based on superior 
knowledge; and this form of gevemmenf, known as 
tyranny among the Greeks, was so violently opposed 
to Hellcflie feeling Uiat uhoever adopted or supported 
it was considered a public enemy, and tlic killing of 
him the greatest public duty. So then the philoso- 
phers were out of tunc with the public; I’lato and 
Aristotle, kings of thought, had no inilucnce on the 
politics of Uieir day. Moreover, they and their fol- 
lowers were either religious s^ptics, or held religious 
views not reconcilable by ordinary men with the 
current creeds. They, and the lesser teachers who 
tried to rival and imitate them, taught free-tkinking 
in its strictest senst^ and what religion as ever been 
able to accept such a mental attitude as conformable 
to orthodoxy ? 

Then came the great commotion of the world by 
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Alexander, the extension of Greek manners and cul- 
ture, the superseding of Greek democracies by a large 
and tolerant monarchy, based upon such superior 
force as made its justice, in those days, indisputable 
Tile great single man had indeed arisen, of whom the 
philosophers had dreamt, and said that if the most 
worthy could be found, he should by natural right 
rule over mankind. But this king was not a pupil of 
Aristotle in the technical sense; though he was so 
actually. He never could be claimed by any of the 
Athenian schools, as a I’latonist, an Aristotelian, or 
the like, for he was not a student from an academy, 
but a great practical thinker, brought up in contact 
with courts and kings and public alTairs. Wc may be 
sure that he despised the analysis of the one hundred 
and fifty petty polities by his master. Wc know that 
he rejected his advice as antiquated, of treating bar- 
barians— -Utat U to say, tong civilized Orientals— on a 
different footing from Greeks. 

Alexander then justified, but completely modified, 
the idea of monarchy. To the Greek cities it was 
monarchy from without, not the assumption of that 
authority from within each state. So it obviated the 
resistance of that ingrained feeling of jealousy in the 
Greek mind, whicii would even now protect with equal 
vdiemcnce against any native Greek being made 
ruler over his fellows. 

But then came the desolating Forty-five Years’ War 
when men were made keenly alive to the miseries of 
tills mortallifc. No care, no prudence, no diligence, 
no policy could save men from the catastrophes which 
accompany the shod; of empires. Theories were of 
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no avail. Force, or astutcncu in meeting force with 
some counteracting force, that Is iliplomac)', opiwrtun* 
ism, these ^vcrc the springs of aclimi, anJ the elements 
which dctcnninol orJinaiy life and happiness. IIow 
is it, then, that under these terrible circumstances, 
when all theories of life seemed to break down, 
the once despised and suspected pliilosophers come 
into strange public importance? If an important 
embassy is to be sent to a liosUlc monarch threaten* 
ing invasion, it is to Xcnocralcs of the Academy, a 
man never seen in the assembly, that they entrust it. 
If Anligonus watttsasafe officer to hold the Aero* 
corinthua, the key of tlic Feloponncsus, he diooscs 
Vcrsxus the Stoic, When Alexander, in his despair 
at the murder of Clitus, sits in dust and ashes, and 
will not cat Of drink, they send two philosophers to 
bring him to reason. All over Greece the men whose 
lives are devoted to speculation arc now regarded as 
venerable and influential advisers, as peace-makers 
and politicians above the ordinary level, as the honour 
and pride of the eaJics where they diOosc to dwell 
Kings and satraps court their company. Pupils note 
down and publish their uble-talk. How did this 
revolution come about? 

The Forty-five Years War saw the birth of three 
new systems of philosophy, which were intended, not 
only for the closet and the maricct-placc, but for the 
comfort of men and women removed from public- 
affairs and concerned only with private life. Two of 
them, possessing a positive body of doctrine, and 
being taught by very eminent men, have very distinct 
titles — Epicureanism and Stoicism. The third was 
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Scepticism, not so general, not so satisfying to the 
public mind, but still of the last importance in destroy- 
ing the remains of old creeds, and in leading the way 
to something deeper and better. But its teachers — 
Pyrrho of Elis, Aristo of Chios, and Timon of Phlius 
— founded no fixed or permanent school It was only 
after two or three generations that the successors of 
Plato, the so-called New Academy, arrived at similar 
conclusions, and taught them through Arccsilaus and 
Cameades, even at Roma* The Philosophies of 
Epicurus, and of Zeno, the founder of the Stoics, were 
essentially practical systems ; not that they refused 
speculation, but that they set forth ethics and the 
laws of moral action as the main end, and their 
speculation was of the dogmatic kind, the master 
stating his views on higher philosophy, and the pupil 
adopting them as the decision of a greater man. 
Happiness, not knowledge, was the object of these 
schools. Happiness, too.thcywere agreed, must be with- 
in reach of the sage, by reason of himself, and indepen- 
dent of catastrophes from witliouL The only question 
between them was the proper method of obtaining it. 

Epicurus, a native Athenian, who settled in middle 
life at Athens, where he left his house and gardens 
as an heirloom and foundation for his followers, held 
that as every man must pursue happiness, as an end, 
he is always in the pursuit of pleasure. How can 
most pleasure be obtained ? Is it by gratifying the 
passions ? by disregarding the pleasure of others ? by 
satisfying every desire as it arises ? By no means. 
There are pleasures and pleasures — some of the body, 

• See “The Stoi7<rf^ Rome,” page 319 
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violent, sliort-livcJ, iwoductivc of after pain ; oUicrs 
of the mind, quieter but lasting, with no sting behind- 
The sage will balance these carefully, lie will jwstpone 
tlie worse for the better, be will cultivate lose and 
friendship for his own sake; philosophy, tbcreforCj 
and virtue consists in this long-sighted prudence, which 
contents itself with moderate and safe enjoyment, and 
nnds happiness in contemplation, in memory, in friend- 
ship, c\en when physical pain and jwvcrty cloud the 
latter days. Above all, it removes the fear of here- 
after by abolishing anything like Providence, Epi- 
curus believed only in wlut was given by the senses. 
Dreams and visions, speculations, transcendental 
theories arc all nonsense. If there arc gods, Uicy care 
not in the least for mortal men, and never interfere in 
Uveir aH'airs. Death is the end of all things, and the 
only immortality consists in the memory of friends 
and followers, who treasure the wise man and com- 
memorate his virtues. 

If the reader will enter more fully into this system, 
let him refer either to the great poem of Lucretius, on 
the Nature of things, or to Mr. Walter Pater’s Marius 
the Epicurean, where all the higher side of this system, 
as understood by refined minds, is presented with rare 
grace and eloquence. It is a delicate and studied, 
science of living, and has found response in all ad- 
vanced and tlioughtful human societies. 

If there are in every age Epicureans, who despise 
high speculation, and pursue culture from a utilitarian 
point of view, there arc also in ever)' .age people of 
sterner stuff, who l.akc a different line of thinking, and 
lead apparently the same life from very different 
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prlndptes. These arc the Stoics. Zene, and his fol- 
lowers, Cleanthes and 0>rysippus, taught in the 
frescoed colonnade called theojloured Stoa at Atlicns, 
and though the school were at first called Zenonians^ 
the importance of the other two masters was so great, 
that the title, Men of the Porch, or Portico— Stoics — 
prevailed. These men, far from being mere Em- 
pirists, believing only in the data of the senses, be- 
lieved in the gods as manifestations of one great 
. Divine Providence, ordering human afiairs, and pre- 
scribing to man the part he should play in the world, 
,by conforming his conduct to that of the world’s 
Euler. If happiness was indeed his object, it was to 
be obtained, not by direct pursuit, but- by performing 
duty, by doing what was right, as such, without regard 
to consequences, by asserting the dignity and ro>’aUy 
of the wise man over all the buffets of fortune. He 
who thus co-operated with Divine Providence might 
be a slave, a prisoner, in misery, in torture, yet he was 
really free, wealthy, rojol, supreme. His judgment 
was infallible, his happiness secure. To use a modem 
phrase for the same kind of theory, he had fou7id 
‘ peace. 

Both schools held that there was no longer Jew or 
' Gentile, Greek or Barbarian, bond or free ; they were 
essentially cosmopolitan, and were thus, unlike the 
earlier systems of Plato or Aristotle, fit for all the 
world that spoke Greek, beyond the pure descendants 
of Hellcn. Still there were shades of difference in 
that respect. The teaching of Epicurus, as it was that 
of a pure Athenian, so it was essentially one suited to 
the pleasure-loving, refined, selfish Greek intellect 
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while the sterner school of Zeno, taught by a stranger 
from Cyprus, and continued by foreigners, chiefly 
from the South-eastern Levant, ^vas of a severe, semi- 
Oriental aspect, which found disciples among those 
outside Hellenists, who had Roomier views of human 
life and prospects. It is remarkable that very few 
pure Greeks were noted as Stoics. They came mostly 
from Cilicia, where Tarsus had long a pre-eminence 
in that way of thinking, as any one may know who 
studies the Stoic colour of St Paul’s mind ; they were 
the fashion in Pergamum, In Macedonia with King 
Antigonus, by and by came their conquest of Rom^ 
where that philosophy at last ascended the imperial 
throne with M. Aurelius ; and it is remarkable that 
though they taught the wise man’s complete indepen- 
dence of all the world, and his contempt for human 
politics, carried on by /ccU, as they called the unre- 
generate, they were quite ready to theorise for the 
vulgar, to direct public aflairs, when the occasion 
arose ; and as they acted upon pure principle, apart 
from love, or hate, or personal interest, they became 
at times the most dangerous and desperate of irrecon-* 
dleables Such were the advisers of King Oeomenes 
of Sparta, whom we shall meet again, of the Gracchi, 
at Rome, and such was the Brutus who figures so 
sadly in the tragedy of Julius Cxsar. 

If the Stoics were not always Quietists, this was 
strictly the case with the Epicureans and the Sceptics, 
who taught that all meddling in politics was only the 
cause of dbturbance and annoyance to the wise man, 
and should be avoided as an evil. Thus they withdrew 
from public life> and brought with them many able 
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and thoughtful men, who ought to have produced 
their effect in moderating patty struggles, and in ad- 
vising forbearance and humanity. Accordingly, the 
active effects of philosophy were to start theorists 
upon the world, theorists who believed In, and justified, 
the rule of toe one superior man, and so vindicated 
the claims of absolute monarchy ; the passive effects 
were to draw away from public affairs the timid, the 
cautious, the sensitive, and turn them to the pursuit 
of private happiness. 

i have said nothing as yet of toe schools of Plato 
and Aristotle, both of which subsisted at Athens 
beside the Stoics and Epicureans, and which were 
known as the Academy and the Peripatetic School (so 
called, as has been hinted, from the vepinaro^, or public 
garden, where Aristotle taught). They were still re- 
presented by eminently learned and wortliy men, and 
in tlie earlier part of the period we have reviewed, 
when Demetrius Phaletcus was governor of Athens 
(B.C. 317-307), Theophrastus, the Peripatetic Chief, 
was in the highest fashion. We find, too, the heads 
of both schools holding a position like the Christian 
bishops in the Middle Ages, devoted to their special 
work, and summoned from it to lead the city when 
some great danger or crisis was at hand, as ambassa- 
dors or as advisers of peace. Ail the heads of schools, 
except the Epicureans, attained this position, if they 
had Jong and honourably presided over their followers 
— Xcnocralcs,Mcncdcmus of Eretria, Zeno, and others; 
and so wc have the spectacle oft-rcpcated of ordinary 
and vulgar peopl<^ swayed by ignoble and selfi-ih 
motives, yet honouring from afar those who lived a 
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purer and more austere life If tlic Epicureans ncs’cr 
attained this position, it was not only because their 
systematic Quietism would have refused to interfere 
in public affairs on any conditions, but because their 
doctrine suffered from the obvious travesty to which 
the /•ursutt 6/ f-Uaiurt, as a principle of human life, is 
exposed. Cooks and courtesans, gluttons and de- 
bauchees, could profess, not without some show of 
reason, that thej' were disciples of Epicurus. 

This, then, was the serious side of Hellenistic life 
at the opening of its golden age ; this was its estab- 
lished clc^, its higher teaching; Uiia was the 
spiritual outcome of that generation of aimless and 
immoral wars, which exhausted the whole life of the 
Diadochi. Hut, here, as in after days, when philo- 
sophy became a religion among the Greeks, and 
established itself with what I will venture to call n 
professional clergy, there comes the wide rift between 
laity and clergy*, and much greed, sensuality, and 
cruelty, among the former, combined with a profound 
respect for the opposite qualities in the latter. The 
philosophic ideas which dominated it were all bom 
at the very opening of the great wars ; while ambitious 
satraps were disputing the possession of the empire, 
and men's hearts were wasting with the weariness of 
endless and aimless wars, great minds bad found 
peace and comfort where ;dQQC it can be found — 
in the calm of a good conscience, and the content- 
ment of a quiet and sober life. As a curious contrast 
to this serious development of philosophic life, of 
which Athens was the first hmne and centre, we find 
at Athens, too, a curiously frivolous and shallow 
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society, manifested, not only in the shameful public 
flatteries and political d^radations which we see 
reflected in Plutarch’s Kives of Phocion and Demetrius, 
but in the fashionable comedy of the day. This, the 
so-called New Comedy of Diphilus. Philemon, Menan- 
der, and many other poets, outlasted other forms of 
poetry, and was even transferred to Alexandria, as 
the amusement of the higher classes. As regards 
style, Menander and his fellows deserve all the praise 
they have received, but when the ancient critics go 
into ecstasies at the perfect pictures of life and charac- 
ter upon his stage, we can only say that it is well we 
have the Stoics and their rivals in the schools to give 
tlie lie to any such pictures as an honcsts account of 
all Attic life. The society of the New Comedy is 
uniformly a shallow, idle, mostly immoral society, in 
which strictness and honesty are often ridiculed as 
country virtues, and Immoral characters represented 
as the people who understand life. The young scape- 
grace, who lives in debauchery and dishonour, cheat- 
ing his father, and squandering his substance in 
riotous living, has the sympathy of the poet The 
lady of easy virtue, who upsets the peace of homes, 

IS often the heroine, and sometimes even (as we may 
see in Plautus) the guardian angel, who sets things 
right in the end of the play. Worse even than .im- 
moral young men are immoral old men, who are not 
ashamed to be seen by their own sons joining in 
the disgraces for which youth is the only palliation. 
Respectable women, if heiresses, are always disagree- 
able, trusty slaves almost always dishonest ; no one 
-has one thought for the nobler side of life, for the 
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(>rcat intcrciti uliich then cn(;ru>>«.‘U C(>u(t} and 
clonlcrs. The only \tilucs adniircil in ihc^c plays 
arc Rotxl tcni]ict, ri»!><'ar.tncc, (gentle scepticism, ainJ 
readiness to forgise tlic sini and follies of youlk 
These arc the p.cncral features we find leitcratcj with 
wearisome sameness in our Latin copies of the New 
Comedy^-inferiur. no doubt, to the ori,;ln.ats in j;racc 
and style, omitting, no doubt, many delicate Irail-S 
but (^ivin^ us, in Terence at least, an adequate notion 
of the sucial and moral asi>ccts in whicli the poets 
found it desirable to represent £t>od society at Atliens. 
The coin{>o^iUon of these plays, and the performance 
of them, lasted for some generations after Uic literary 
decay of Athens, and yet we do not find that even 
the growth of the great schools and tlie impurUnce 
of the great cihieol tcaelicrs afforded Uicm a single 
cluractcrora single scene. Tliey never pourtrayed 
a great man; Uicy were bound to their wretched 
commonplaces about Uie sliallowcst and meanest 
AUienian life. 
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i\ ^liurt chrunolu-^iCit laLIc wilt bc^t illu!>lratc \iilut 
tills means ; 
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At this last momentous time 222-220 ac, three boys 
all of them under twenty, succeeded to tlic three 
tlironcs of tlie East They lived to be conquered by 
the Romans, as were 1 ‘hilip and Antiochus, or to 
solicit tlwir suzerainty, as did Ptolemy. But this is 
the subsequent stage of Hellenism, which Polybius 
. describes. We are now concerned with the two epochs : 
275^245, during which time the three thrones were 
in possession of great monarchs, Syria supplying two 
for one in each of the rest ; and then the period 245- 
220, when again, Egypt ts under one vigorous king, 
while lilacedonia and Syria arc each represented by 
two. Even the lesser, but very important kingdom of 
^Peigamum changes hands almost simultaneously with 
Syria (263, 241), then comes the long reign of Attalus 
I., which outlasts tlxe crisis of 221, and reaches into 
the following century. 

This general correspondence naturally brings some 
• kind of system into the otherwise most complicated 
> history of the tim^ for all these kingdoms, from the 
r very causes of their origin, were perpetually connec- 
ted by commerce, diplomacy, alliance, if not locked 
in still closer embrace by struggles for the supremacy, 
or for a redressing of the balance of power. These 
struggles were not only carried on directly, as for 
f example. In the so-called Syriati Wars, or campaigns 
of the Ptolemies, against the Selcucidce, generally 
fought out in Palestine but indirectly, by setting on 
Greece against hlacedonla, Cyrene against Egypt, the 
lesser stales of Asia Minor against Syria — every king 
having constant trouble with these insurrections 
fomented by Iris rivals. The policy of the island 
9 . 
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dues u,>der Rhodes, a»d of the kinj of 1’“^”“™; 
svas Uiat of a suonely anned 

lime the Romans wctc so occupied ^ 

the strain, the exhaustion of their pw 
with Carthase. that they were unable to do mo^ than 
tfccure their supremacy over Hellenism m ^ 
Sicily. It w as not UU they had come successful y 
of the great crisis with Hannibal that they awoU to 
vast ideas of universal empire, and l(»k the 
of 1‘luUp's Interference in the second 1 „ 

strctchouttheirhands,notforsafciy.butfor 

across the Adriatic. This opens the last act ol 
dependent Hellenism. . . „ ,»,ort 

It is plain enough from this sketch, that in 
book it would be tcry confusing, nay ImpessiO ^ 
give all the facU. the lesser wars, the . 

diplomacy, among these many kingdei^ The 
must permit a selection to be made for him of 
was really important, as showing the chwacter o 
age, or in its effects upon the general tide of um 
history'. 
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THi: THREE YOUNO KINGS. 

A SKETCH OF AJtTtGONUS COHATAS, HIS ACTS AND 
CHARACTtR. 

Antigonus Gonatas* was king frocn b.C. 277- 
239, but claiming the sovereignty of Macedonia both 
through his father, Demetrius Pohorcctes, and his 
mother, Phila, daughter of Antipatcr. He had made 
every effort since the death of his father, Imprisoned 
by Scleucus in Syria, to obtain what he considered his 
lawful heritage. During his youth he had not only 
had the advantage of a noble and spirited mother, to 
whom he owed, no doubt, the deeper traits of his 
character, but he had spent much time in Athens 
among the philosophers, while his father was wandering 
in M’ars and adventures through the JiellenisUc world. 
Hence many anecdotes, preserved in the lives of the 
philosophers, attest his devotion to serious study, and 
his friendshif with men of learning and character, 
especially Stoics. HU devotion to his father was abso> 
lute. He offered himself as a prisoner in his fatlieris 
stead, and when ti\c latter died, brought him with 

' lie 11 to have beea w called becaiue he wai lirought up u 
oh&care place called Goni, in Tbeisal/. 

»*S 
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great grief and pomp to Corinth, to be buried in the 
City of Demetrias. Then’ he claimed tlie throne o 
Macedonia, but with little effect against Lysitnadius 
and Pyrrhus, both superior generals. Italy relieved 
him for a time of Pyrrhus, whom he even helped with 
ships ; tlie battle of Comped on of Lysimachus ; 
but against old Scleucus he liad no chance. When 
the veteran was murdered, Antigonus was at warwitli 
Ptolemy Kcraunos, the murderer, who had the advan- 
tage of a great army ready at hand, when he succeeded 
to the place of his victim. But the invasion of the 
Galatx overshadowed all other differences, and when 
Kcraunos was killed by them, it was Antigonus' chief 
anxiety to defeat them, and so earn the throne of 
Maccdon. 

This was his first great victory. Then, in settling 
Macedon, he came in contact with the hideous tyrant 
Apollodorus, of Cassandreta (in Thessaly), whoin h® 
subdued with trouble and by slratcgem. This gave 
him a new claim on the gratitude of the northern 
Greeks ; but presently Pyrrhus,whohadin vain begged 
him for help against the Romans, when his first suc- 
cesses had shown him the arduous nature of the enter- 
prise, came back from the west to assert a kingdom, 
in Hellas and Macedonia, which he had been unable 
to conquer in Italy. Antigonus now lost his kingdom 
again, and was driven out by Pyrrhu^ but with tlie 
aid of a Sect and of many Greek friends, kept up 
the struggle, till Pyrrhus was killed by an old 
woman with a tile from the roof of a house, while 
he was fighting in the streets of Aigos. This time 
Antigonus became finally master of Macedonia, for 
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though we hear that once again, while he was at war 
with Athens, he lost his kingdom to Alexander, king 
of Epirus, his son recovered it so quickly by a second 
battle, that this strange "‘and obscure episode need 
hardly been taken into account 

For more than thirty years then, he was one of the 
leading sovereigns of the empire, keeping a learned 
and refined court at Pella, cultivating Stoic philosophy 
and science, but at the same lime having his hands 
full of complex* policy. After a preliminary war with 
Antiochus, he made with this king a permanent peace, 
not only owing to the alliance with him by marrying 
his sister Pliila — Antiochus’ wifeStratonlccwasalready 
a bond of that kind, being Antigonus’ sister— but be* 
cause Antiochus was obliged to permit several inter-’ 
mediate kingdoms, as well as the coast and island 
Greeks, to assert their liberty. Of this anon. Arvti- 
gonus’ main struggles were rvith Ptolemy, and were 
carried on by each in the country of the other, by 
fomenting revolts, and supporting them with money 
and with ships. Thus Ptolemy was always urging the 
Greeks to claim thdr liberty ; he even figures in in- 
scriptions of the times as their generalissimo, and he 
produced at least one great coalition against Antigonus, 
headed by Athens — the so called Chrcmonidcan war. 
On the other hand, Antigonus had a hold upon Caria> 
from which he could threaten Egypt directly ; and he 
sent his brotlier Demetrius (the Fair) to Cyrene, pro- 
ducing an important and effectual revolt against 
Eg>'pt The Chrcmonidcan war he seems to have 
.settled, first by defeating tiic Spartans, whose king, 
Arcus, fell in the battle at Corinth, to which they had 
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advanced in the hope of msing the siege of Athens ; 
next by a great naval victory at Cos, in which tlie 
Egyptian fleet of relief rras ’destroj’cd, and owing to 
which Athens was obliged to surrender (B.C. 266). 

From that time onward, Antigonus had to contend 
with no further active interference from Philadelphus; 
though the relations of the two kingdoms were always 
strained, and their interests at s-ariance. 

The difficulties he had with Greece were more seri- 
ous, because the intrigues of Ptolemy fell in with the 
spirit of the rjation, and evea tvilb its noblest aspira- 
tions. The grave and solid system of the Stoics did 
not sers'c Antigonus only, as a rule of life, it seems to 
have affected the tone of Athens just as the eloquence 
of Demosthenes affected it towards the close of the 
struggle H-ith Philip. Men became serious about 
politics and fought for conscience’ sake. These stoical 
people often opposed Antigonus on principle, and were 
not the leastsatisfiedwithtberesuU of a battle ; their 
opposIUon was irreconcilable. Still more serious was 
the rise of the Federal principle in ./Etolia and Achaia, 
which brought together democracies of towns into 
democracies of states, and so created powers abie to 
contend with the powxr of Macedonia. Antigonus, 
strove all his life against these difficulties by estab- 
lishing garrisons in strong places, such as Corintb, by 
• isolating the petty states, and hence, by putting into 
them tjTanls, devoted to his interests. These t>Tants 
were not all high-minded Stoics, like their master, and 
committed many injustices and outrages. Hence the 
popular sentiment could easily be roused against the 
king. 
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Thus the theory that Macedonia should lead Greece 
while each state was left free to manage its own affairs, 
was met by the theory that a Federal Council of the 
states themselves could do it better. There was also 
towards the close of Antigonus* life that remarkable 
revival of Sparta under Agis, on the theory that a 
reformed royalty at Sparta was the natural head of 
the Peloponnesiana These things will be considered 
presently. 

All together they tended to weaken the king’s posi- 
tion, and render it very difficult. His first duty was 
to make in Macedonia a strong bulwark ag^nst 
northern barbarism, and this he did effectually ; but 
whether his action on Greece was equally good may 
be fairly doubted. As thingstumed out, we feel that 
the Greeks were unfit to manage their own affairs, and 
yet the history of the Achaean League is among the 
most honourable passages in Greek history. Anti- 
gonus was fain in the end to recognize its power, and 
made peace with Aratus. Tlie diversion he had pro- 
duced in Cyrene had also turned out badly. Deme- 
trius the Fair, who had been sent out as future 
bridegroom of the youthful heiress Berenice, intrigued 
with her widowed mother, and was finally put 
to death with her almost in the presence of the 
insulted girL Then her marriage with the young 
king Ptolemy (Euergetes) was arranged, and this king 
also defeated Antigonus’ licet at Andros ; but Eastern 
affairs called away Euei^etcs' attention, and so the 
western empire was at peace, just when the Romans 
began to rest after their first Punic War, and the old 
king died full of years and of glory (B.C. 239). 
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Ptolemy Philadelplius, the second of these 
ruled from 2S2 to 246 a.C,and unlike Anlinonus, who 
had to fisiht over and over agarn fatlus crown, suaxeJed 
at the age of twcnty-fourjuraccfolly.In his wise fathers 
lifetime, and wiUiout trouble from his dcsjKratc elder 
brother, who set all the rest of the empire alUme. In- 
ilccd he look advantage of the confusion caused by 
Scleucus' murder to scire Coclc-Syria and Phccnicia, 
which Antiochus did not recover for ten years, and dur* 
ing most of his life he was striving, with considerable 
success, to grasp the coasts of I.ycla and Cana, to 
control Ihc Creek cities of Asia Minor, and to extend 
his inlluence over the lllack Sea, so as to close the 
northern trade-route from the Kast to Euroirc. Ho 
fought all his wars rather by politic.il comWnallons 
and subsidies from his great wealth, than by actual 
campaigns, for he was no general, and never took the 
ilefd. So he rai-«C(l up enemies against Antigonus, as 
SVC have just seen, in Crccco He set the dynasts of 
liUhynlaand Ponlus against their suicr-ain Antiochus. ’ 
He even sought the friendship of the Romans, to whom 
he sent a friendly embassy (D.G zyj), just after their 
defeat of Pyrrhus — an embody received with great 
enthusiasm and every distinction by the Romans, for 
he was then Uic most ponerfui monarch in the world. 

Let us first turn our attention to his capital. Alex- 
andria, founded by the great conqueror, increased and 
beautified by Ptoiemy Sotcr, **as now far the greatest 
city of Alexander's Empire. It was the first of those 
new foundations which ace a marked fc.iturc in 
Hellenism ; there were many others of great size and 
importance — above all, Antioch, then Seleucia on the 
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Tigris, then Nicomedta.Nicaa, Apamca, which lasted ; 
besides suchvas Lygiiiuchda, Antigoneia, and others, 
which early disappeared. In fact; Macedonia was the 
only great power in those days content with a modest 
capital, for the Anligonids had not taken up Cassan- 
dcr's foundation, Cassandreia, nor would they leave 
their old scat at Pella. Alexandria was the model for 
all the rest The intersection of two great principal 
thoroughfares, adorned with colonnades for the foot- 
ways, formed the centre point, the omphalos of the 
city. The other streets were at right angles with these 
thoroughfares, so that the whole place was quite 
regular. Counting its old part, Rhakotis, which was 
still the habitation of native Egyptians, Alexandria 
had five quarters, one at least devoted to Jews who 
had originally settled there in great numbers. The 
mixed population there of Macedonians, Greeks, 
Jews, and Egyptians gave a peculiarly complex and 
variable character to the population. 

Let us not forget the vast number of strangers from 
all parts of the world whom trade and politics brought 
thera It was the great mart where the wealth of 
Europe and of Asia changed hands. Alexander had 
opened the sea-way by exploring the coasts of Media 
and Persia. Caravans from the head of the Persian 
Gulf, and ships on the Red Sea, brought all the won- 
ders of Ceylon and China, as well as of Further India, 
to Alexandria. There, too, the wealth of Spain and 
Gaul, the produce of Italy and Macedonia, the amber 
of the Baltic and the s.ilt fish of Pontiis, the silver of 
Spain and the copper of Cyprus, the timber of Mace- 
donia and Crete, the pottery and oil of Greece — a 
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tUousand lmi>orts from all the Mcdilcmnean— <arae to 
be exchanged for the spices of Arabia, the splendid 
birds and embroideries of India and Ceylon, the gold 
and ivory of Africa, the antclojics, the apes, the leo* 
(lard*!, the elephants of tropical climes. lienee the 
enormous ucalth of U>e I>agidx,for in addition to the 
marvellous fertility and great iwpulalion— itis said to 
have been seven miltions~-of Egypt, they made all 
the profits of this enormous carrying trade. 

We gain a good idea of what the splendours of the 
capital were by the very full account preserved to us 
by Atficnaius of the great feast which inaugurated the 
reign of I'hUadclphus. Tlte enumeration of what 
went in the state procession is veritably tedious to 
read, but must have been astonishing to behold. It 
took the whole day to defile through the streets, at 
which we need not wonder, when we find that the 
troops alone, all dressed in splendid uniforms, num* 
bered nearly Co.ooa Not only was there gold and 
silver in infioile display, but every kind of c.xotie 
flower, forced out of its natural season, and troops ol 
all the wild animals in cite world, from the white polar 
bear, to the rhinoceros of Ethiopia — gazelles, zebras, 
wild asses, elephants, bisons. There were, moreover, 
great mummeries with mytholc^cal and allegorical 
figures, just like those of the Middle Ages ; hunting 
scenes too and vintage scenes, with sa^rs treading 
the wine-press, and the streets flowing with the foaming 
juice. There were negroes aa<} Indians, mock prisoners 
in the triumph of Dionysus, and personification of all 
the cities, and the seasons of the year, and a great deal 
more with which it is not necessary to delay the reader. 
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PTOLEhlY PUILADBLPHUS. I3r 

All this seetus idle ponip< and the doing of an idle 
sybarita Philadelpbus was anything but that He 
was determined to drain life to tlie uttermost, and for 
that end he essayed every sort of enjoyment except 
that of military gIory» which his weak frame and 
delicate health precluded. After his accession he 
cleared away the possible claimants or disturbers of 
his throne with the quick and bloody ruthlessness of 
an Oriental despot, but from that time on his sway 
was that of gentleness, mildness, subtlety. Diplomacy 
was evidently one of his main pursuits, and he em* 
braced in his practice of it all the known world. At 
every court he had his emissaries, and in every king- 
dom his supporters. Hefoughtall his wars by raising 
up enemies to his opponents in their own land. He 
enjoyed the support and friendship of many potentates. 
It was he who opened up the Egyptian trade with 
Italy, and made PutcoU the great port for ships from 
Alexandria, which it remained for centuries. It was 
he who explored ^Ethiopia and the southern parts o( 
Africa, and brought back not only the curious fauna 
to his zoological gardens, but the first knowledge of 
the Troglodytes for men of science. The cultivation 
of science and of letters too was so remarkably one of 
hb pursuits that the pn^icss of the Alexandria of 
his day forms an epoch in tlie world’s history, and 
wc must separate hb University and its professors 
from thb summary, and devote to them a separate 
section. 

Nor was he content with pure intcllectu.il pleasures, 
or the plc.asurcs of diplomatic intrigue Dike Augustus 
xA Sawx/r.-/ ■asfi Dsula 1. V® variei 'tru 
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putsiilu ot or politto with g.Unt “j 

tii, amours acre the talk of the capital He haU 
married hi. fall sister Atsinoe.* .hen she » as forty 
years of age, and had already passed throush a gale 
of fortunes, 'Ahich may have made her ° 

ordinary love and jealousy. She was deified by 
husband, and associated u-ith him in all Ins public .lets. 
We do not hear that they ever quarrelled ; but she Icl 
her husband full liberty to folloxv his wild search lor 
some new plcasurc-perhaps on condition of his 
forming no other ro)-al alliance. So the 

favourites lived, lihc the VrincosDolgoroukilhcolbcr 
day.inthcRojal ralacc.and their portraits were « 
common as arc now the photograplu of 
beauties— one in particular, in a single tunic wiUiout 
sleeves, as she had just caught his 
water with a pitcher. All this life was so full, with ‘W 
diplomacy, its art. its science, iu letters. lU loves, that 
we do not wonder tohear that the king longed to enjoy 
it beyond the span of ordinary men, and soug t in 
mj'slic rites for the elixir of immortality. ® 

less he had ids grids too, especially from bis 
health, and when tortured with gout, be wou oo 
out upon the Fellahs at work in the broiling 
resting at their frugal noonday meal, and long lha e 
could enjoy life as thcydtd ; and yet he and bissisW* 
wife were gods, worshipped as the PhiladtlpAi, ami 
priestess (Canephorus) of Arsinoe the 
adulteress, the tiaitoress, now queen of Egypt, was 

■ Ueoce his uUs oi Rutaadpfca*, aslB-loTiog } saA »a 
toy offeasiTe to Gredt Um, »b«e o»iti»£e* ’A uode 
CTcn oC ball-Uolh«f» lod uuos t o lef» t « t 
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like the great priestesses of Argos and elsewhere, used 
to fix the date of all public events. 

We are not astoni^ed that Philadelphus,^with all 
his physicians and his magic draughts, failed to reach 
the advanced age of his great rival Antigonus. He died 
about the age of sixty-thre^ worn out no doubt by the 
enjoyments and labours of his wonderful life. But he 
left a splendid empire and a full treasury to a brilliant 
son, and might justly boast that as he had handed on 
the torch of empire unquenched to his successor, so 
perfectly had he attained and perfected all that was 
great and good in Hellenism. Rhodes. Fergamum, 
Antioch, were all great and splendid in the peculiar 
style of this period, but none of them ever equalled 
Alexandria in their effects on the civilization of the 
world. We shall return presently to the literary side of 
Alexandria, when we have given, for completeness’ 
sake, a short sketch of the third monarch of the empire 
— Anliochus, who was established in the rival capital of 
Antioch, and sought to emulate both the commerce 
and the culture of Alcxandrix 

Antiochus Soter is the last of these kings. The 
Syrian monarchs had shorter reigns than those of 
the rival kingdoms. Antiochus I. had fought at the 
battle of Ipsus, when the cavalry under him was 
defeated by Demetrius Poliorkctcs; he did not suc- 
ceed tili the age of forty-lbur, aAcr having long 
governed the “Upper provinces" of Scicucus’ great 
empire with his wife Stratonicc, sister of Antigonus 
Gonatas, who had been married to his father Scicu- 
cus, but whom the old king pive up to bis son, when 
he found that he w&s dying of love for liis slcj>- 
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mother. These Diadochi were indeed very lax about 
their marriage relations 1 Succeeding upon the sud- 
den murder of his father by Keraunos, then finding 
his realm invaded in the north-west by the Galatae, in 
the south-west by Ptolemy, the valiant king was 
finable to hold all that was bequeathed to him. He 
made peace with Antigonus, ceding to him Mace- 
donia, which he had never possessed, and giving him 
his sister Phila in marriage. Then he was obliged to 
give up his sovranty over Pontus, Bithynia, and the 
Greek cities in the north of Asia Minor. His victory 
over the Galatat earned him the name of Sotcr (Sa- 
viour), and gave him a sort of suzerainty over the 
lesser kingdoms which the barbarians threatened. 
Even Armenia maintained its independence, and (n 
the south he was unable to wrest Coele-Syria and 
Palestine from Ptolemy. 

Nevertheless he kept great state at his mighty 
capital Antioch, which from its lovely situation, its 
splendid water-supply from the overhanging moun- 
tains, its fairy suburbs, especially Daphne on the 
higher slopes, its fine seaport (Selcucia on the 
Orontes), and its proximity to many other cities and 
rich plains of Inner Syria, became one of the world's 
resting-places. The city was built on the plan of 
Alexandria, but stretched along' the Orontes, as the 
overhanging mountains forbade extension Tn breadth. 
Every private house had its own water-supply, all the • 
public places their fountains ; people of all nations 
came there together, to enjoy the fruits of Greek 
culture, and to commune in the Greek tongue. An- 
tiochus was fond of letters also. Aratus the astron- 
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oraer was at his court as well as at that of Antigonus ; 
it was Antiochus who began that remarkable fashion 
of having the books of other nations translat£(l into 
Greek. Berosus, the Chaldean, published the my- 
thology and history of Babylon from the cuneiform 
records, by order of the king, and then settled in Cos, 
where he taught astrology. It was doubtless at his 
suggestion that Manclho translated a similar work 
from the hieroglyphics on the history of Egypt for 
Philadelphus. Nay, it Is more than probable that the 
early Greek version of the Pentateuch, with which 
our Septuagint version began, was made at the same 
time, and with the same object — to acquaint Greek- 
speaking people with the wisdom and the mysteries 
' of all ancient and cultivated races ; for true Hellenism 
was; like Christianity, no respecter of persons or of 
races. . All peoples who showed culture, who could 
contribute to human learning or happiness, and who 
could do it in Greek, were welcome to take their 
■ place within the sphere of great civilization. Hel- 
lenism was then an expression such as '* European 
culture ” is now. 

Though we know little personally of Antiochus 
Sotcr, we can feel that he was a worthy and useful 
promoter of the great spirit of his time, and wljcn he 
died at the age of sixty-four, just after a defeated en- 
deavour to subdue Eumcncs, the new prince of Per- 
gam'um, who refused him submission, the world must 
.• have felt a serious loss. 

He was succeeded by his son, called Thcos (the 
god) by,tlie Greek cities (Miletus, &c), which he de- 
clared free when he found he could no longer control 
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ihcfrt. About thij king we knour even less than we 
do about bis father. We arc informed Uiat he made 

confiucsts as far asThracc — cndcavcuringtomakcijood 
some of hts father's Tosses; that be was unable to sub. 
due Pergamum, bat bberateJ the neighbouring great 
cities, probably to set them against the new dynast ; 
.also lliat he lud a long and tedious war with Ptoiemy 
}’hiladcJi.>bus, which so wearicil that monarch that he 
settled it on the b.asis of a new alliance, whereby An- 
tiodius was to give up his previous vvife Laodice, 
banish her and her diildrcn. and marry’ JJcrcnici^ 
daughter of Uie Egyptian king. Py this means tbe 
old diplomatist expected to secure a practical supre> 
maey in Syria; but Pbiladclphus just Jived iWJff 
enough to hear of the fearful catastrophe which ul?set 
all his plans The discarded i)uccn and her party 
managed to entice Antiochus to visit them at 
There he was poisoned, and forthwith the >‘onrig 
Egyptian queen was pursued through Antioch to her 
retreat at Daphne and murdered. Tliis tragedy gave 
rise to a great war, which will naturally be related 
under the reign of the next Ptolemy, who undertook 
it immediately after his acccssioa (ttc 246). 

Suchwete the events which agitated the East in 
the last years of the v etcran Antigonus ; but the rcisn 
of Antiochus Xheos is lar more deeply interesting, 
from another cause. It gives us the date when a 
series of revolts in the ** Upper provinces " not only 
severed them for a Uinc from the heritage of the 
empire, but brought a great Oriental reaction to 
bear upon Hcilcnism. The reader has already been 
told how the empire of Chandragupta had invaded 
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the Eastern provinces of Sclcucus, and how Sclcucus 
had made a cession of what he could not hold. For 
the building of his capital Antioch and his whole 
policy, showed that his eye was set on the West, on 
the Jlediterrancan as the true home of Hellenism, 
and therefore of real culture and progress. Doubtless 
this fixing of his residence near the western extreme 
of his kingdom was one chief cause why the “ Upper 
provinces" fell away. In the reign of tlie king now 
before us, it seems that Atropatcnc, named in honour 
of the satrap Atropalcs, who had declared himself 
king after Alexander’s death, took the lead. It was 
practically Northern Media, and its independence 
stopped the way from the East along the foot of the 
Caspian— the Selcucian Sea It had been Mllcd— and 
so the great northern highway of traffic to the Black 
Sea. No doubt Ptolemy’s far-seeing diplomacy pro- 
moted this revolt, though the facts are lost to us. 
Then we find that the prov>j>ccs of lUctria and Sog- 
diana, separated from the empire by this revolt, set 
up kings of their own, but marvellous to relate, kings 
with Greek n.imcs (Euthydemus, DIodotus),nho gave 
them a thoroughly Greek coinage, which lias recently 
been discovered. The scanty remains of their archi- 
tecture also show lh.1t the kings of this far remote 
Asiatic realm bordering upon the Tartars were Hel- 
lenistic in culture, and arc still to be regarded as dis- 
tinct descendants of Alexander. So far, then, llel 
Icnism was still triumphant, but of course with many 
compromi.'ies and concessions as to religion and 
language. AIjovx all llic kingdom of Chamlragopjj* 
was now in the hands of his pious gramlson Ajok;^ 
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whose adoption of the creed of Buddha was probably 
as great an event as the adoption oi Christianity by 
Constantine. This great king’s influence gave free 
scope to the strong missionary spirit of the Buddhist 
priests, and we arc told in his inscriptions that their 
apostles reached into the kingdoms of the Hellenistic 
world. AntiochuSpAntigonus, Magas, Ptolemy, Alex- 
ander of Epirus, are alt named. So, then, an influ- 
ence strongly antagonistic to Hellenism was at work 
in the Eastern provinces, and we may take it as 
probable that Buddhist missionaries preached in 
Syria two centuries before tJie teaching of Christ 
(which has so many moral points in common) ^vas 
heard in Northern Palestine. So true is it that every 
great historical change has bad its forerunner, and 
that people's minds must be gradually led to the 
great new truths, which are indeed tire gift of Divine 
inspiration.' The tolerance of Hellenism, nay, the 
curiosity whicli ordered the translation of the sacred 
books of Jews, Egyptians, and Babylonians into 
Greek, must have allowed free play to the dissemi- 
nation of these deeper moral systems. How far even 
later Stoicism may not have been affected by them it 
is bard to say. The Stoics were certainly in contact 
with Cilicia and Syria, and may ivcli have been strucK 
with the doctrine which, along with its Pantheism, 
preached humility, abstinence, charity,bcnevoIcncc in 

* ThUU trueetcnorte3cbu>c>Uw(«reno(>Jlvintljr in'pirol. Witno* 
ihaM HaniO «h<i, jiut beSn* (be »{>peu»nce <4 ^luUxnicnc4, were 
eegeilf looVlng for tone rd^ion nme ulitfeetoij ihen lire Arabieo 
felaiiim enJ i.lol • wwship. See "TJie Story of ibe Saraft-iu." 
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a way far more complete than any Hellene could 
ever have conceived. If the creed of Buddha had 
been translated into Greek, and so circulated, there 
can be little doubt that it would have had its mission- 
aries and monks all over the Mediterranean, and 
perhaps even at Rome. But without that .step it was 
totally foreign to Hellenism. And this step it was, 
the producing of its gospels in Greek, which gave 
Christianity at once a passport to all the civilization 
of the West. 

But we must leave these deeply attractive conside- 
rations which reach far away into subsequent history, 
and return to tamer problems. We have postponed 
till now some account of the literature, of Alexandria, 
and hence of the Hellenistic world in the days 01 
Philadelphus. 
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SCIENCE AND LETTEKS AT ALEXANDRIA IN THE 
DAYS OF FUlLADELrUUS. 

It is the banc of history that we are obliged to set 
down so much about wars and alliances, about the 
follies and prowesses of princes and generals, and so 
the better part— the development of ideas, the pro* 
gross of culture and of letters, the advance of political 
and moral knowledge— in fact, the life of peoples and 
not that of their accidental governors is le/t out, or 
pushed into a comer. It is a pleasant escape, there- 
fore, from the tortuous and complicated diplomacies, 
the cross.purposcs, the labyrinths of alliances among 
the ro^'al houses of the day, to a consideration qf the 
import of what they have left us in science and litera- 
tures It is, alas, but very tittle 1 Five Alexandrian 
poets are preserved. We ha\e in the earlier books of 
the Septuagint a specimen of what sort of Greek was 
current in prose at that time. We have some infor- 
mation as to the pursuit of science ; but the history 
of the organization of the University and its staff is 
covered with almost impenetrable mist For the 
Museum and Library were in the strictest sense what 
we should now call an University, and one, too, of the 
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Oxford type, where learned men were invited to take 
Fellowships, and spend their learned leisure close to 
observatories in science, and a great library of books. 
Like the mediajval universities, this endowment of 
research naturally turned into an engine for teaching, 
as all who desired knowledge flocked to such a centre, 
and persuaded the Fellow to become a Tutor, 

The model came from Athens. There the schools, 
beginning with the Academy of Plato, had a fixed 
property — a home with its surrounding garden, and 
in order to make this foundation sure, it was made a 
shrine where tlie Muses were worshipped, and where 
the J)ead of the school, or 2 prhst appointed, per* 
formed stated sacrifices. This, then, being held in 
trust by the successors of the donor, who bequeathed 
it to them, was a property which it would hav« been 
sacrilegious to invade, and so the title Museum arose 
for a school of learning. Demetrius the Phalcrean, 
the friend and protector ol Theophrastus, brought this 
idea with him to Alexandria, when his namesake 
drove him into exile (see p. 59), and it was no 
doubt his advice to the first Ptolemy which originated 
the great foundation, though Philadelphus, who again 
exiled Demetrius, gets the credit of it. The pupil of 
Aristotle moreover impressed on the king the neces- 
sity of storing up in one central repository all that 
the world knew or could produce, in order to ascer- 
tain the laws of things from a proper analysis of 
detail. Hence was founded not only the great library, 
which in those days had a thousand times the value a 
great library has now, but also observatories, ioolo- 
gicfvl gardens, collections of exotic plants, and of other 
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new and strange things brought by exploring expe- 
ditions from the furthest regions- of Arabia and Africa 
This library and museum proved indeed a home 
for the Muses, and about it a most brilliant group of 
students in literature and science was formed. The 
successive librarians were Zenodotus, the grammarian 
or critic ; Callimachus, to whose poems we shall pre- 
sently return ; Eratosthenes, the astronomer, who 
originated (he process by which the size of the earth is 
determined to-day ; Apollonius the lUiodian, disciple 
and enemy of Callimachus ; Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tiuni, founder of a school of philological criticism ; and 
Aristarchus of Samos, reputed to have been the 
greatest critic of ancient times. The study of the 
text of Homer was the chief labour of Zenodotus, 
Aristophanes, and Aristarchus, and it was Aristarchus 
who mainly fixed the form In which tJie Ihad and Uie 
Odyssey remain to this day. 

In this time of mental activity, Eratosthenes 
devoted himself, among other things, to chronology, 
endeavouring to establish it upon a scientific basis. 
He made an effort to verify the Trojan era, fixing 
it at 1183 or 1x84, which, though now consi- 
dered conjectural and only approximate, is still 
acknowledged to be entitled to consideration. The 
varied accomplishments of this remarkable mao led 
Strabo, in contrasting him with Callimachus, who 
alone is deemed worthy of comparison with him for 
versatility, to remark that Eratosthenes was not only 
a poet and a grammarian, as Calltoiachus wa^ but 
that he had also reached the highest excellence as a 
philosopher and a mathematician. He was the first 
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person who bore the title of philologer. His reputa- 
tion rests mainly upon his discoveries, for his literaiy 
labours have perished, with the exception of a few 
fragmeots. Such were some of the men who, under 
the patronage of the Ptolemies, preserved for us all 
the best specimens df Greek literature that have been 
spared from the ravages of time. Their unwearied 
learning, extraordinary talents, and unbounded ambi- 
tion for contemporary praise, made the city of Alex- 
andria a hotbed of literary activity. 

The vast collections df the library and museum 
actually determined the whole character of the litera- 
ture of Alexandria. One word sums it all up— 
trttdiiion, whether in philosophy, io criticism, in 
, science, even in poetry. Strange to say, they 
neglected not only oratory, for which there was no 
scope, but hbtory, and this we may attribute to the 
fact that history before Alexander iiad no charms for 
Hellenism. Mythical lore, on the other hand, strange 
uses and curious words, were departments of research 
dear to them. In science they did great things, so 
did they in geography, and their systematic transla- 
tion from foreign sacred books have been already 
mentioned. 

But were they original in nothing? Did they add 
nothing of tlicir own to the splendid record of Greek 
literature ? 

In tl)e next generation came the art of criticism, 
which Aristarchus devcloi^>cd into a real science, and 
of tliat ^v'c may speak in its place ; but even in this 
generation wc may claim for Uicm the credit of three 
original, or nearly original, developments in literature 
II 
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of the hapless Marie Antoinette. Even the pedants 
were dressed up as shepherds in these idylls, and 
addressed in feigned names ; but artificial nature has 
always been popular among very civilized people. 
The limits of this book do not permit extensive quo- 
tations, but a few lines must be admitted from the 
admirable version of Theocritus by C. S. Calverlcy. 


Uj-// IX. 

PASTORALS. 

OaPHNIS. MsNALCAS. a StlSPJlBUI. 
ShdphtrJ. 

A MAg Ttoa Paphni* 1 Open he ilie lay. 

He open i oaJ Menalca* follow neat > 

While ibe calrea tuck, aixj with ibe barien Line 
The young huUa grate, or roaot knee^eep in leavea, 
And ne’er play tmant. Bui a (ios> thee, 
Daphoii — anon hlenalcaa will reply. 


Dafhnit, 

Sweet U the cboruf of the calres and tune, 

And aweet the Iierdunaa'e ^pe. But none nay rie 
With lyapboii ; and a nuh-atrouD bed is nuie 
Near a cool rill, where capcied I lie 


a Sicillaa hlaA The influeoce of Theocritus, without hit amncialiiy, 
Is seen in Texmytoo, and it l>as hecA oore narked in ilie Lau'caic ihan 
that in any other modem poet. 
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Oh Uu «laie c<«lit.Ias> f nua k 
TIm *c»tHU>J tori* M <Iinial}>c KkfJ ccliir, 
Crupf'iii: tKc MnabcfiKtt oKctica il cuacf tlot I 

No R>-ir« b(C<l WBtairr. «>ib btmh of firr, 

Tlicn loim h(«l the vuiJtt/motbet himI iJ 


lllOt Dj{‘lttlU ( U>J McDAIu* HMOCftil thu* 


O Xtu, RMidiet niincl AciutoUir, 

S<uo(^ io ill* iikI* Iu*c 1 1 kixl ilicn i bcrp 
All ibkl la dmiiu incnt’Klitci TkomtciJ llxte 
An tsuliiloJn of kl>*-pMU aoJ tJ U<c*|'. 

SHaib«\l la oIkb* itou) tium lop la lea I tlcrp. 
Tli« fi>e lliat tJblU Bp fiot, «>t)t oik er Ixtoll 
Za be«(b-Iop •ten ibe uo« bet iltepl 

AiiJ Mena aad Muuban*. t ttnUia tb«ia fact 
Ai looiblea tltn * nat. •ten ta oO> I* la ibelt iEai.t> 

1 ebi'pcil arpUaMv an4 •usislil i«o->acrO mp i;iZu a 
A MilZ foa t>«pbnli *>•«* ate UsoJtvoik 
or nalttce, io uip fMbca'e acite gTowa t 
Yn aoi^bl a luaun fuiJ aw bull tbeie«ilh. 

I CkT* tii aule ■ cotullp »|nnI-kbT!l : 

%V* Maltol iu iumelc on the luiiui rocbi, 

Aod ale Uo, partej OnloU aoxioj Cte. 

Tbeaa'itaUp 

1 lair tuiei] ia a cooeb ajT faj^iiAi rted 

AoJ fiBlKBI vine leavea, •be ae gla^ *■ *'* * 

A wealth oT cIo anJ pejiUr abook o'ciheoJ | 

Hard bp, a aaciol aprui)' flowed carEUns oB 
From the Npispba* gnu, ai»S la the xanlue UiugU 
Tbe iweet ocada chirped laboriooalp. 
llul ia tbe IbkJc ibceii'bushca far a«ap 
Tlie Itee-rac^’a note vtau hard ; tbe crcaled lark 
Sang with tbe goUGaicli, tutle* made tbeu muaaa 
Aod o'er tbe hKataM hung the gilded bee. 

All of neb aumoca amacked. efautuma all • 
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Pears at our feet, aod apples at our side 
Rolled in luxuriance ; biunches oa tbe ground 
Spra\tle(], overwejghed with damsons; wliile we brusfied 
From the cask’s head the crust of four long years. 

Say, ye who dwell upon Farnassian peaks, 

Nymphs of Castolia, did old Chiron e'er 
Set before Heracles a cup so brave 
In Pbolos’ cavern — did as necutous draughts 
Cause the Anapion shepherd, in whose hand 
Rocks were os pebbles, Polypheme the strong, 

Featly to foot it o’er the cottage lawns : 

As, ladies, ye bid Aow that day for us 
All by Demeter’s slirineat harrest-home? 

Reside whose corastacks may I oft again 

Plant my broad fan 1 while she stands by and smiles, 

Poppies and cora'shesves on each laden amu 


THE PRAISE OF PTOLEMY, 

“ Land and sea alike 
And sounding riven hail King Ptolemy- 
Many ore hU borsemen, many bis lorgeteers. 

Whose burdened breast is blight with clashing steel ; 
Light are all royal treasuries, weighed with his ; 

For wealth from all climes travels day by day 
To bU rich realm— 4 hive of prosperous peace. 

No foeman’s tramp scares monster-peopled Nile, 
Waking to wax hei fai-oftviUages: 

No armM robber from his war-ship leaps 
To spoil the herds of Egypt, Such a prince 
Sits throned in her broad {daiiuv in whose right arm 
Quivers the speai—the hrigbl-haired Pltdemy. 
like a true king, be guards with might and main 
The wealth his sires’ arms have won turn and bis ou n 
Nor stiown all idly o’es lus sumptuous halls 
Ue piles that seem the work of labouring ants, . . . 
None entered e'er the sacred lists of song, 

Whose lips could breathe sweet music, but he gained 
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Fair guerdon at Ilie haad of Ptolemy. 

And Ptolemy do mnsea toUnes hymn 

For his good gifts — huh a fairer lot 

Than to have earned soch bme among mankind f . . < 

Ptoleioy, he only, treads a path ivboae dust 

Burns mih the footpnots cf biS ancestor^ 

And overlays those footprints with hit own. ' 


THE SERENADE 

“ X pipe to Acnaiyllist while my goats, 

Tilyrus iheir guardian, browse along the fell. • • • 

Ah, winsome Amaiyllitl why no mere 
Gteei'st thou thy darlir^, from the eeverned tocV, 

Peeping all coyly? Think’st thou scorn ot him ? ^ 

Hath a near new revealed him satyr shaped 
Ofchia and oostftl? I shall hang me soon. 

See here ten applet from thy favourite tree 
I plucked them , I shall bnog len mote anon. 

Ah, witness my heart aogui^ 1 Oh, were 1 
A booming bee, to waft me to thy lair. 

Threading the (ein and >vy >a whose depths 
Thou nestlest 1 I have ieanied what love is now." ‘ 

The Other poets we sttU possess from the days oI 
Philadelphus are far infciior, but still by no means 
despicable. They arc Callimachus, who has left us 
“ Hymns to the Gods," on the model of the Homeric 
hymns , Apollonius Rhodius, who has left us the 


' The reader who pieftn prose to ver'-e will like to consult the ex 
cellent version of Theoentos Andrew Lang, which is valuable for 
die easay which precedea the tnoslalions , but a poetical translation of 
a poet IS greatly to be preferred, and this is now a-days no truism, as it 
ought to be 
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epic of the Argonauts ; Aratus, who has given us a 
treatise on astronomy in hexaraetres, and Lycophron, 
whose “Alexandra” has become famous for its ob- 
scurity. All these poets were spoilt by their erudi- 
tion. They are always seeking out obscure myths, 
and dealing in recondite allusions. The vocabulary 
they use is not the living speech of any Greeks, but 
a pedantic collection from the curiosities in older 
poets. This is their general character, and the same 
may be said of the epigrams, which all that school 
cultivated, and which became as fashionable at Alex- 
andria as double acrostics are now. In these it wa.a 
not only neat points, and general smartness, which 
were successfully studied, but the words- employed 
are often such as puzzle any classical scholar trained 
upon pure models. 

Callimachus, who was also librarian of the great 
Library, and SO had the highest literary post at Alex- 
andria, was the most celebrated of these poets in his 
day; Apollonius Rhodius is, certainly, so far as wc 
know, tlie best next to Theocritus. His epic on the 
- adventures of the Argonauts contains not only the 
usual amount of erudition, of recondite myth and 
mythical geography, but it has the story of a gicat 
passion, the love of Medea for Jason, which has in- 
spired the noblest of all Roman poets, Virgil, with 
his matchless episode of Dido. 

This painting of the passion of love, which led 
ultimately to the prose novels of the Greeks, such as 
the “Daphnis and Chloc" of Longus, was perhaps 
the most important new feature in Alc.xandrian Htcra- 
lure. It is not the painting of revenge, or of a fatal 
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{ussion, like Eutipidc^* Mctica and I'ha:dr.i, but simply 
tlic analysis of ihc process of falUn{; in Io\c, which 
ivos so new and attractive to tlic Jlclicnfstic Greeks." 
Its earliest type was Callimachus’ metrical story of 
Acontius and C}’di]>{>c, of uhich uc know that it 
merely related how two youny people, whose beauty 
w.n ver)' fully dcsctilKd, fell in love, were thwarted 
by their parents, went throu;;l) the usual jicrtutbations 
on such occasions, and finally, with the aid of sickness 
and the advice of friendly or.-ic1es, overcame the resist* 
ance of father and mother, arsd were happily married. 
It seems almost Rfolcwjue to ft(>cak of such a plot as 
a novelty in literature, and yet sucii it was. It was 
combined, presently, with another vein of romance, 
that of wonderful travels in remote lands, and adven* 
turcs therein, such as are told of Ale.xandcr in the 
curious romance ascribed to CalSisthcncs, but really 
composed at Alexandria somewhat later than the 
generation before us Nevertheless, w e may be sure the 
materials were already accumulating in the folklore 
of the Alexandrians 

The works of Aratus, who is really a scientific man 
who wrote in metre, and the obscure prophecies of 
AIc.vandra (Cass.'tndra) given in hardly intelligible 
Greek by Lycophron, arc not literature that any one 
will take up now for either pleasure or profit ; and 
still Aratus was closely copied by Virgil in describing 
the signs of weather in his Georgies, a passage of 
great beauty in the Latin version. 

The seven tragic poets, called the Pleiad, are to us 
only names; .md the comic poets, who transferred 
the genteel comedy of Athens to Alexandria, have 
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only left us a few fragments showing how closely they 
adhered to the Attic models. But let us not forget 
that these second-rate Alexandrian poets were the 
first models adopted by the Romans, when this people 
were admitted to Hellenistic culture. Callimachus and 
his rivals were the source from whfch Catullus, Proper- 
tius, and even Virgil and Ovid, drew their inspiration. 
It was not till Horace that we find the Romans dis- 
covering purer and higher poetry in Alcteus and 
Sappho, and rejecting Hellenistic for truly Hellenic 
art. 

We have yet to say a word on the most important 
and remarkable, though not the most artistic, of the 
literary remains left us by the Alexandria of Phlla- 
delphus. We have in the Septuagint, a Greek version 
of the Hebrew Old Testament, the first great essay 
In translation into Greek, a solitary specimen of the 
ordinary language spoken and understood in those 
days. There is a famous legend o( the origin of the 
work by order of the Egyptian king, and -of the 
perfect agreement of all the versions produced by the 
learned men who bad been sent at his request from 
Judjea, Laying aside these fables, it appears that the 
books were gradually rendered for the benefit of the 
many Jews settled in Egypt, who seem to have been 
actually foigetting their old language. Perhaps Phila- 
delphus gave an impulse to the thing by requiring a 
copy for his library, which seems to have admitted 
none but Greek books. Probably, too, the Penta- 
teuch was translaled first, and about this time, the 
rest following, till the days when the translator of 
" Ecclesiasticus ” (about 140 RC) speaks of the 
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main body of books as clearly before the Greek 
public. 

We can sec from the Septuagint what sort of Greek 
was spoken in lleilenislic capitals — very coarse and 
ludc as compared with Attic rciiiicmcnt, interlarded 
u’ith local words, which would differ according to the 
province and its older tongue; but a practical and 
handy common language, such as Latin was in the 
Europe of the Middle Ages, and such as we hope 
English will one day become, when we make our 
spelling as simple as our grammar, and give up the 
absurd fashion of writing one sound and speaking 
another. 

No great common culture is possible without a 
common ianguage, and »hat unity there now is 
in European civilization was created by the Church 
with its Latin ritual, and its constant teaching o( 
Latin as the tongue of educated intercourse. Had 
this not been the case, the great nations of Europe 
would now stand asunder to an extent almost incon- 
ceivable. So Syria and Macedonia, Egypt and Greece; 
were perfectly isolated in culture until the common 
bond of language united them. A^oka (the Indian 
king) speaks of them all as kings of the Yavanas 
(lonians or Greeks), and rightly. The Egyptian 
papyri of the time speak of the invaders as Greeks; 
and yet it was only in language that they were Greeks, 
and perhaps in tire most superficial elements of tlieir 
culture. But it was the great connecting link which 
helped to advance the world with a rapidity that can 
onb' be compared to the effects of steam on mode'n 
intercourse. 
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, To describe the developments of science, of which 
the leading production was the great book of Euclid 
which still infests our schools, of geography, developed 
by Eratosthenes, and of medicine and natural history 
— all of which were studied with great success at the 
Museum of Alexandria — would take us beyond our 
limits. 



* Of coone (bne «ere l*o lines of Lingt (A^x and Fioclids) ^ 
SpArts. Tbe second Ling, LefinUsSr was deposed bp AgUt snd ClAOin> 
btotus put in his stead. Then Leonidas Tctamed, drore out Cieoint’^ 
Ids. and sacceeded is {istliogA^ lodesth. Tlie son ofAgis, being 
an infant* and his mother mamed lo Cfeomcnes* Leonidas's son* there 
vas pneticaDp ccip oae kii^ and lUs ssss more stricilp the case «hen 
Agis's son di^*— hii brother was m earle — and Clcomenes sncce^ed 
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During the whole of this generation, and far into 
the next, Attalus I. reigned at Pergamum. 

The history revives again from its obscurity by the 
fact that we have three Important and picturesque 
Lives of Plutarch which cover it : those of Agis, 
Cleomenes, and Aratus ; but we must resume the 
thread of the Eastern kingdoms, wliich entered into 
a great and momentous conflict while old Antigonus 
was still alive. This was the war undertaken in all 
haste by Ptolemy Euergetes either to save his sister 
Berenice’s life, or to avenge her murder. The new 
king of Syria, Seleucus II., a mere youth, was in Asia 
Minor. Ptolemy was before him at the mouth of the 
Orontes, seized Seleucia, then Antioch, all Syria, and 
with his great army conquered all he desired of his 
rival’s kingdom. He even penetrated the East as far 
as Bactria, and brought home from Persia, Media, 
Susiana, such treasures as astonished the Egyptians. 
It was from this cause that he was called Euergetes, 
the benefactor, especially as some Egyptian gods 
were among tire spoil he recovered.* If he had had 

' The hbloiy of thU king he* recei<rei] nuch light, not onJy from tlie 
AJuIiUn insciiplionl bet fiom Uie fanMui ttene found at San (Tanu) 
in tSSs. giriog in hietogljrphica anal Greek (the demotic \cruon u ia 
the edge) a daxiee of the priests assembled at Canopus for tbcir ycailjr 
saluuUoQ of the king. When they were so assembled, in bis ninth 
)car, his infuit daughter, Bercnkc, fell sick and died, and there was 
great UmentaUon ores her. The decree first recounts the gcneroui 
conduct and prawns of the king, who bad conquered all bis enemies 
abroad, and had brought tack boat rersia all the slaluet of the gods 
carried otf in old lime from Egypt b/ lueiga kings, lie bad also, in 
a great thr eate n i ng of (amine, when the KUe had faded to rise to its 
full amounS, imported «ast quantities <A corn frmn Cyprus, llKcnicia, 
Ac, and fed his people. Conscqacntlydirinc hnauuts are to be paid 
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the ambition of Alexander, he M'ould have aspired 
to a complete conquest of the East ; but he was 
iccalled by trouble westward, apparently a revolt in 
Cyrene ; also an uprising of the Greek towns of 
Asia Minor in favour of Antiochus's heir, who had 
met so hard a fate at the very opening of his career. 
So, with Egyptian astuteness, Euergetes set up Seleu* 
cus‘s younger brother Antiocbus Hierax, a boy of 
fourteen, as his rival; and the war of the brothers 
occupied and weakened Syria for years, Thus Egypt 
was able to assert a just supremacy in the East She 
owned considerable portions of Southern Asia Minor, 
swayed many of the Greek cities as far as the Pro* 
pontis, possessed territory in Thrace up to the Mace* 
donian frontier, and bdd all Palestine and Syria, 
along with Seleucia on the Orontes, by way of 
muzzling Syria as effectually as Germany in our day 
has muzzled France by holding die fortress of Metz. 

For the time, the Selcucid kingdom, distracted by 
rival claims and ravaged by enemies, lost its position 
in the empire. It is interesting to note that Euer> 
to him aadhli queen M Betu/atttr.Ctis in ill the temples of Egjpt, and 
feasu to he held in their honour; one especial)/ on the da/ of the ti^S 
of the Dog-star, wtuch is not to -mj with the da/ of the month, seeing 
(hat the commoo ITg/ptJan jaa was onl/ 365 da/s, aad so the summer 
(easts had gtaduall/ raos ed into winter, smd viet tend. 

This adempted refbroi of (he calendar, b/ tntroduciag Che Solhhtc 
)ear o( 365 da/s and a quarter, is eery latercsung. 

These dirine honours, and a special statue, with a special crown Co 
distinguish her from her queen moUier, sire decreed to the child Bere- 
oice. The details of Che crown are quite heraldic in their accuracy. 
This great inscriptioD, lar more peircet and coasiderabl/ older than the 
Rosetta stone, can now he ated as the clearest proof of Champollionh 
reading of the hieiogl/phlcs. b preseuied no diOiculi/ to those who 
already uoderstciod Egri^otog/. 
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getes left as satrap of his most eastern conquests. 
Persia and India, the famous soldier of fortune Xan- 
thippus, who had just returned from his victorious 
campaign against Regulus in Africa, full of rewards 
and honours, but either distrusting, or distrusted by 
the merchants of Carthage-* 

It was quite natural that this predominance of 
Egypt should call forth first the apprehensions, and 
then the resistance of the second-rate powers imme- 
diately concerned with it. Moreover the wars of the 
Scleucid brothers had so disturbed Asia Minor that 
the Galatians, who fought on all sides as mercenaries, 
were again let loose upon their neighbours, and plun- 
dered almost at will. It was to meet tliese dangers 
that we hear specially of Pergamum and Rltodes, as 
the leaders of Hellenism. Now it is that these two 
powers, one a monarchy, the other a republic, begin to 
take an active part in politics, and a leading place in 
art; and they arc the cities that we shall consider, 
when we pause again in our chronicle of facts to 
consider the social life and culture of this agitated 
period. 

We must say n fe^v words more on the character 
and achievements of Euergetes, and the Egypt of his 
day, as lliat famous kingdom and dynasty, which he 
brought to its highest pitch of greatness and glory, 
almost collapses aflcr bis death from the incompe- 
tence or the vices of its rulers. With the third 
Ptolemy all the virtues of that great race, except, per- 
haps, the taste for patronizing learning, sccin to take 
their departure We have, unfortunately, no con- 
' See “The Stee^of Rome." p. ija. 
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ncctcd history of this king; what wc know of his 
briihant acts is Jcrh’cJ from inscriptions, wJrich an 
]Kiiiipou3 paticgyrics, and. moreover, fragmentary and 
incomplete. The small temple of Estie, which lie 
built, was covered with the record of his wars, but 
these valuable inscriptions, seen and understood by 
llosctlini and Champollion in 1829, have since either 
been covered up, or were dcstroy«:d with the temple — 
at least, they arc not accessible to Uie historian ; but 
the remains of other temples show how nobly the 
I’tolemics carried on the architectural traditions of 
the old kings of Egypt- We have, moreover, in the 
Cowa Btrtnicet of Catullus, a translation of the poem 
written by Caltimachus, the poet laureate, to celebrate 
the vow of the young Cyreruean queen, Bcrc^iice, to 
devote her hair to the gods upon the safe return of her 
youthful husb.-ind from his great expedition to avenge 
ibc death of his sister llcrcnice, the queen of Syria. 

It appears to have been Ibis king wJio first carried 
out the scheme of Alexander, and effected the cir- 
cumnavigation of Arabia, so as to open its coasts to 
Hellenistic traffic We have, loo, the remarkable 
inscription of Adula, on the East Coast of Africa, not 
far from the present Suaktm, which an Egyptian 
monk, Cosmos lndicopIcustes,saw in the filth century 
AJ 3 . oa a marble throne set up by EuergeCes to com- 
memorate bis visit, at the very end of his reign. 
Luckily the monk copied the inscription, which not 
only details the king's Eastern campaigns, but also 
his explorations and expeditions to Southern Arabia, 
/tbyssinia, and Ethiopia, wticre he made highways, 
swept the seas of pirates, and brought back elephants 
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ncctcd hislory of U>is king; what \vc knowf of h »5 
brillijnt acts is licrivctl from inscriptions, which ar; 
lx>m(>ous panegyrics, anJ, moreover, fragmentary anil 
incomplete The small temple of Esne, \ihich he 
built, was covered witli the record of his wars, but 
these valuable inscriptions, seen and understood by 
Roscllint and Champollion in iS29, have since either 
been covered up, or were destroyed with the temple— 
at least, they arc not accessible to tlic historian ; but 
the remains of other temples show how nobly the 
I’tolcmics carried on the architectural traditions of 
the old kings of Egypt We have, moreover, in tJie 
Coma Uirtntcot of Catullus, a translation of the poem 
w ritten by Callimachus, the poet laureate, to celebrate 
the vow of the young Cyrenaran queen, Berenice, to 
devote her hair to tlic gods upon the safe return of her 
youthful husband from his great expedition to avenge 
the death of his sister Berenice; Uic queen of Syria. 

It appears to have been this king who iirst carried 
out the scheme of aMcxander, and effected the cir- 
cumnavigation of Arabia, so as to open its coasts to 
Hellenistic traffic. We have, too, the remarkable 
inscription of Adula, on the East Coast of Africa, not 
far from the present Sualdm, which an Egypt‘“‘’ 
monk, Cosmos Jndicop}eustcs,saw in the fiftli century 
AJX on a marble throne set up by Euergetes to com- 
memorate his vsMt, at the very end of his reign. 
Luckily the monk copied the inscription, which not 
only details the king’s Eastern campaigns, but also 
his explorations and expeditions to Southern Arabia, 
Abyssinia, and Ethiopia, where be made liighways, 
swept the seas of pirate^ and brought back elephants 
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to be trained for the purposes of war. It is possible that 
these southern campaigns and voyages may account 
for his apparent indifference to Hellenistic politics. 

The strides of science at this time were not less 
remarkable. Geographical exploration was not left 
without theory to gather and explain the facts, Era- 
tosthenes, the father of the scientliic study of the 
earth, having learned that at the summer solstice the 
sun cast no shadow at Sycne (Aswan), in Upper Egypt, 
noted the shadows at Alexandria, and at intervening 
places, having measured the distance. He thus, by his 
" Science of Shadows,” discovered or proved that the 
earth was round, and estimated tlie way from Sycnc 
to Alexandria was one-fiftieth of the circumference 
of the globe. At the same time Apollonius was mak- 
ing those researches Into the properties of the section 
of a cone, which led ultimately to the pure science of 
astronomy, and the practical science of systematic 
navigation. The true method of criticism was at the 
same time being applied by Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium, who was afterwards chief librarian, to the poems 
of Homer, and so he founded the great school of men 
„who have taught us modems how to understand the 
literary history of the early books of all nations. 

If Egypt overshadowed Syria compictcl^’ at this 
time, it likewise ovcrsliadowed Macedonia, whose 
king Demetrius is strangely unknown to us. He 
was engaged in fierce struggles against the Illy- 
rian and Dardani^n barbarians, who were then 
IhrcMtcning Greece with their invasions, and whose 
depredations on the coast of Italy were stopped, as 
all readers of Roman history know,* by the active 
•Se« “Srtwyol Jtau*." 
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interference of the Homans, who then for the first 
time brought art armeJ force across the Adriatic 
Ihc northern barbarians of this period arc like the 
northern heathen in the legends of Artljur, and the 
first duty of e;cry Macedonian king, on his accession, 
was to secure that frontier of his dominions. On 
they came, ag.un and again, helped by the jealous 
divisions of Acliaians, Sp.irians, and /Htnlians, on the 
south of Macedonia, and so King Demetrius II. spent 
his hfc first in conquering the barbarians, then in 
conquering the Greeks, who had advanced as far as 
Tlics%aly against him. then ag-tin returning in haste 
to protect his northern frontier, where, after nine years 
of a glorious and successful reign, lie fell in battle 
against the Dard.inian hordes. 

Such were the external events of his life. Of his 
character, appearance, or of his court, we know ab- 
solutely nothing. Uut I liavc here anticipated events 
up to his dc.vth, in order that we may turn back at 
leisure, and consider from the Litts of Plutarch, 
the social and political movements in Greece since 
the rise of the Achaean League to power. These 
movements began in the days of Antigonus Gonatas, 
and they proceed in development down to the absorp- 
tion of the empire by the Romans. But in ordering 
so complicated a subject, h has been thought better 
to follow the history of the three main kingdoms of 
the empire till the secondary become of such import- 
ance as to make a capital figure in the world. This 
was the case will* Greece after the middle of the 
third century D.c^ and with Fergamum and Rhodes 
about the same time. 



XVI. 


THE RISE OF THE ACH^AN LEAGUE UNDER ARATUS. 

HIS POLICY. 

No reader of this history should omit to have 
beside him Plutarch’s Lives, and there study Uie 
picturesque details of the life of the men of this age, 
for which there is no space in this short book. No* 
where is Plutarch more picturesque than in the open* 
ing chapters of his sketch of Aratus, drawn, no doubh 
from that politician’s once wclhknown “Memoirs." 
The habit of keeping notes of one’s own life, and 
leaving them as memoirs to posterity, was already 
fashionable, so that instead of the severe political 
history of Thucydides which scorns personal details, 
most of our authorities now give us plenty of piquant 
anecdotes, witty sayings, and clever stratagems. The 
course of serious history is often obscured by these 
sallies; great national movements come to be attributed 
to the accident uf this or that man’s action ; for 
people arc always glad to find some delinite personal 
cause for a great vague movement, the growth of 
which they cannot grasps 11^ however, we lose in 
political insight by this tuographical way of treating 
history, wc gain immensely in our knowledge of social 
and moral phases, in our appreciation of human 
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nature, in tiic colour and richness of our picture, even 
when it vanes considerably from the reality which it 
professes to copy. 

Aratus, like Pyrrhus, narrowly escaped death in 
his infancy at the hands of one of the many tyrants 
who in succession seized the rule of Sicyon. We see 
this kind of thing happening all through Greece, 
where any ambitious man, who could by a massacre 
or otlicrwise make himself ruler, could count on the 
support of Antigonus Gonatas, or of Ptolemy, as 
these kings found it far easier to deal with Greek 
cities when represented by one man, than by the 
changing humour of a public assembly. When tlm 
particular tyrant Abantidas murdered CIcinias, father 
of Aratus, and sought to slay the child, he escaped 
and wandered in terror and alone till he came to the 
house of his uncle, who was married to a sister of the 
tyrant This good woman hid him, and sent him 
away safely to Argos. 

Though an exile he grew up among rich friends, 
and apparently with ample means, and it was noted 
that instead of being educated in philosophy or in 
the science of strategy, he devoted himself to athletics, 
so as to compete in the Pentatldum or five events * of 
the public games. It is characteristic of the time to 
note that this was thought an inferior training, for not 
only was he no polished writer or speaker, but he had 
no nerve in regular warfare ; hiswholc apoearance in 
his statues savoured of the coarse athletic habit, and 
he was eminently successful only in night surprises, 
or in equally surreptitious devices of a tortuous dip- 
■ Runnii^, jampog. «ns(lii«, md harlmj qaoils. 
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lomacy. This, too, is remarkable, that while he was 
noted as the bitterest enemy of local tyrants, lie 
always valued the favour of ^eat kings, Ptolemy and 
Antigonus, and was eminently a courtier. For these 
sovrans were now conceded to have a lawful and even 
a divine right, while the upstart tyrants were fellow 
citizens, whom the Inborn Greek jealousy could not 
tolerate over them, however just or enlightened was 
their rule. 

His great ambition was to free his native town, 
where one tyrant had succeeded another, and Plutarch 
has told us, evidently from the autobiograpliy of 
Aratus, the thrilling narrative of the successful adven- 
ture, which he did not undertake till he had in vain 
solicited the help of the kings. First the tyrant’s 
spies at Argos had their suspicions disarmed by see- 
ing him among his companions In youthful revelry. 
When they saw garlands and wreaths of flowers, and 
singing girls being sent to his house for a feast, they 
laughed at tlieir master’s fears from such a youth as 
this. And yet the rumours about his designs were 
correct. Then comes the preparation of scaling- 
ladders, the attempt to secure the dogs of the gar- 
dener, who dwelt beside the easiest spot of the walls 
of Sicyon. The party arrive before dawn, and set up 
their ladders in spite of the barking of the two little 
dogs, which bad escaped when their master was 
seized and were very “pugnacious and uncompro- 
mising.” The party had to lie down wliile tlic night 
watch passed along the wall, and now the cocks 
began to crow about the country, and they feared the 
early people would be coming in to market ; but the 
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Northern Peloponnesus. The extreme old age and 
death of Antigonus no doubt weakened the activity 
of Macedonia at tills juncture, and gave Aratus time 
for the prosecution of his plans. Still they depended 
on foreign help for suflicient funds, and Ptolemy 
Euergetes was appointed the head of the League in 
war both by sea and land. This, of course, threw 
Antigonus necessarily into alliance with the /Eto* 
lians, the rival federation in the north of Greece. As 
the obscurest province of the Peloponnesus now took 
the lead under Aratus, so the obscurest and most 
uncultivated part of Northern Greece also took the 
lead. These /EtoHans were only a great combination 
for mutual defence; their League was not a true poll* 
deal system, though a very serious military power, and 
their influence on Greek history was very disastrous; 
but we shall not describe the principles and constitu* 
tion of these federations, so interesting especially for 
Americans, till we have noticed another new departure 
in the Peloponnesus — the revolutionary attempt of 
King Agis of Sparta. 
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and the violences of the mob. Some wrote tracts in 
favour of it ; others even grasped at such power 
themselves in order that they might carry their 
tlieories into practice. This must have been the case 
with the gallant Lydiades, the tyrant of Jlegalopolis, 
who (about the same time 235 B.c.), when he found 
that the risks and danger to the public weal exceeded 
the advantages he had hoped to confer, voluntarily 
surrendered his rule, and became with his city a loyal 
and valuable member of tire Achaan League. 

There was one state in Greece, Sparta, where 
monarchy was indeed so ancient and respectable, that 
Uicre if anywhere the name of king could excite no 
malevolence; but thenthedivided throneand the power 
of the ephors had long since reduced the kingship to 
a position not unlike that of the sovran of England, 
who has all the prestige of royally, and a great 
influence in a political crisis, but no control of the 
ordinary government of the country. It was an 
attractive idea, to recover again the reality of tills 
ancient and hereditary power, and to try the experi- 
ment of real monarchy in Greece, not with an upstart 
tyrant, but with the high title and recognized homage 
frankly accorded to the lineal descendants of Heraklcs. 

The account given by IMutarcU of the Sparta of 
that day is most curious. While the old forms of the 
Constitution remained, the social conditions of the 
country were so changed, tliat of the full-blooded 
Spartans seven hundred only remained, and one 
Itundrcd houses held all Uie property ; the'rcst being 
paupers, and therefore of unequal civil rights. ' More- 
over a great (lart of tltc property lay in the liands of 
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w omen — evidently from the habit of making daughters 
heiresses by will, to the exclusion of sons. We may 
suppose that the Spartan of that day thought tliat 
his sons might quite well earn an independence and 
even wealth as mercenaries, and that they were better 
away from Sparta, ivbile his daughters were helpless 
and despised without a good fortune, influential in 
society if they possessed it But as always happens, 
tin's or any other precaution did not get rid of the 
{>aupcr-noblcs or gentry of Sparta ; and so was formed 
a large and dartgerous class of the needy or cncum* 
bered, who idled about, envying and cursing the rich 
minority, and longing for the old haJAroythicaJ, over- 
praised, sentimental, Lycu^can life, which mostof {he 
theoretical lawgivers like Plato had made Che model 
for their ideal Republics. Here then we meet the 
land question, in its most aggravated form ; and with 
it crops up the larger question of Socialism— the right 
of the poor to equality with the rich in every respe^^t 
—as if the very essence of society, without which rt 
never has existed and never will exist, did not lie in 
natural inequalities among men. 

Agis, a generous enthusiast, young and full of hope, 
did not see so far as this. He merely desired to apply 
over again Uie supposed arrangements of Lycurgua — 
the division of the land in the vale of Sparta, the 
richest and best, in equal lots to 4,500 Spartans, the 
rest among iS.ooo Periocki, as the subject population 
had been long entitled, "dwellers around "the Spartan 
land, and that these sboold be made up of strong 
men, fit to bear arms— strangers even if the popula* 
tioo did not suflice. With it came the usual proposal 
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for the aboiitioa of all debts. This w.i« brouglU by ,1 
friendly ephor before the ajLscmbly in 243 H.C, and of 
course excited a moiit furious opposition. Agis was 
quite in earnest ; he had persuaded his mother, grand* 
mother, and other friends to follow his example, and 
gave all their private proj)crty to the State; All the 
young and the needy were tvith him. and so were 
those of the rich who had great debts, and whose 
policy it was to carry out the repudiation of their 
liabilities, but by no mc.ins to give up their large pro- 
perties. Moreover, as the king had not touched the 
old Constitution, the annual election of ephors could 
be used to upset his reforms. This was in effect done 
with the aid of King Leonidas, who had been brought 
back from exile by the Conservative party. The 
young king, whose military achievements were per- 
haps not remarkable, and who took no care to pro- 
tcct himself from legal persecution, was cited before 
the ephors, and took refuge in the temple of Artemis. 
Thence he was treacherously ensnared by some of his 
own companions, and murdered in jail (ac. 241) by 
order of the ephors, together with his noble mother 
and grandmother who hurried to save him. The 
reader must look for a full account of this most 
pathetic tragedy in Plutarch’s Li/e. His brother was 
exiled, and King Leonidas remained sole master of 
the situation. 

What were the relations of Aratus and of Antigonus 
to this youthful hero? To both he was a grave 
danger. For if Sparta reasserted its old primacy in 
the Peloponnesus, it was all up with the new-fangled 
federation which was the life-project of Aratus. The 
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prestige of Sparta was such, that no Greek citywouW 
range itself under Achxa, so long as the same advan- 
tages, or even far less of the same kind, could be 
obtained from Sparta. Aratus had no ostensible 
ground for quarrel Nay rather be was obliged to 
court Agis's alliance against the common enemy which 
Antigonus, their rival for supremacy in the PelopoQ- 
nesus, had sent againstthem. In a great invasion of , 
the yCtoiians, which reached up to Sparta itself, 
enormous plunder in men and property was carried 
off, doubtless with the deeper object of making the 
young king unpopular. To resist a threatened renewal 
of this invasion, Aratus and Agis agreed to unite 
their forces near the Isthmus and figKt the ^tolian 
robbers ; bur when the armies n-crecnesmped together, 
Aratus soon decided that the Spartan king was more 
dangerous to him than the foe. Wherever Agis,^ 
appeared, crowds followed him ; he inspired enthu- 
siasm by his frank and martial air, as well as by the 
high breeding he showed, in comparison with the 
prize-fighter of Sic^'on-* Above all, the needy and dis- 
contented who had heard of his land schemes and of 
the abolition of debts, bailed him as the reformer of 
the day, the exponent of the new ideas in political 
economy and in law. Nothing could be more dis- 
tasteful to Aratus. Quite apart from the jealousy 
which a smaller nature feels for the hero, apart from 
the contempt which the practical man feels for the 
visionary, Aratus iras himself rich, and associated 
with rich people. As we shall see presently, the con- 
stitution of the AclKcan Lej^uc was intended to give 
' ' riuianJi specjall; ooHs tbal Ar*Ca>^ sCKdm bad Oui 
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preponderance tothcwcalthy. He hoped, moreover, to 
keep his pre-eminence, as much with the foreign gold 
of Egypt, as with his federal army ; and thus paupers, 
and plenty of them, would increase his influence. 
Accordingly he politely declined any further aid from 
Agis, and submitted to defeat and loss in his cam- 
paign in preference to the dangerous rivalry of the ‘ 
more attractive and picturesque rcvolutionaiy king. 
Antigonus, too, in his last days was relieved of this 
danger, though the loss of Corinth, which he had 
seized and now lost, by stratagem, was serious 5 but 
‘ the king was too old to undertake more wars, and 
settled his kingdom in peace, before he died. Let us 
then also pause to describe the constitution of this 
Achaean League, whicli now begins to figure sc 
prominently in our history. 
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Those who have visited Uic E>cautirul north-m 
slopps of ^^ount Erymanthus, whcfc these great 
serrated tops bar all access from the south, and 
when the ^cye ranges freely over the sapphire 
g«lC of^Connth, with all the isl^ds lying seanard 
at Its mouth, and with the huge mountains of /-Etoha 
lowcnng on tfaCyOpposlte coast — thos«>«hohaie seen 
from Patras, the site of one of the old members of the 
League how the land hes, hoH at once conclude that it 
was against pirates the League was formed , for attack 
from land is very difHcult, if not impossible, whereas 
the deep recesses of the bay arc eminently suited for 
pirates* nests, though on the other hand there is tunc 
from the-commaoding slopes to see and guard against 
invasion by the hastening of all the neighbours to the 
threatened point 

Now that the hardy mbuntameers bad made their 
fortunes in mercenary service, and had moreover 
learned the luxuries of life, we may be sure that their 
homes were not only more exposed, but more tempt 
mg to plunder, and so we may see special reasons for 
the strengthening of the League Thev thought hh 
about 255 5 .C, to abolish the practice of having 
chief officers, and elected but one, Sfargos 
a name more honourable than celebrated lO the lus 
tory of the time; 

Aiheas and Sparts, or andn FIolip uid Alexutdet For 
whole policy was dictated fcy a crt3S*er, aad even ih* uUcnial aftnr* ot 
ibetobject coB/edcrile* were only si£e froiB loto/ereoceso JonS as the 

lomuunt Slate otbelmsc occBp el Thns Aleaindet ordered the 

ieeeplu>a of all the exiles into tlier oid homes in Oieece, thoc^ he 
tsii ^uarxoleed aULoaoiiij to the single stsCes «h*ch ealeroi his t-eo^e 
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Mr. Freeman notes that they avoided the mistake 
of making a large city their place of meeting, 
which might easily become a capital, and outbalance 
its neighbours ; nor had they diought of the’American 
device ofjna)»ing a political Capital apart from all the 
leading cities. Fortunately ^gion, the most important 
or central town of the original League, winch, long 
remained their ordinary meeting-place, answered tlie 
purpose exactly, for though respectable it was insig- 
nihcanL Ultimately they decided to meet in tlie cities^ 
in turns j but as they did not send representatives .to 
their general-assembly, and every citiren from cadi 
town had a right to be present, it was necessary on 
the one hand to prevent the city where Uie meeting 
was held from outvoting the small numbers who came 
from distant cities, and also to make the meetings as 
few and short as was convenient This was done in 
the following way. 

The ordinary Congress was held at /Fglon twice 
a. year, and could only last for three days, nor could 
the asscmblydiscuss any topics except those prepared 
for it by the Council, and brought before jt dsGovern- 
ment proposals. Extraordinary meetings could be 
summoned at other places, and Uiis was not unfre- 
qucnlly done, Iwt only on urgent cause existing. At 
the assemblies tlie jjcoplc voted by cities, each city 
casting one vote, by which means thirty or forty men 
coming from Uic most distant town lud their in- 
tliicncc, .and the crowd Who were at home had not 
too much. During the rest of the year the Govern- 
^ment business was carried on by a the 

President or Commander of the League, a Lieu- 
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tcnant-Gcncral, a Master of the Horae, a Chief See* 
rctary, and a Cabinet Council of ten, u}]o brDUgl>t 
bills before the assembly, and practically decided on 
the iwlicy of tltc Lca^c. There was also a Senate 
of one hundred and ttveoty, which seems to Jiavc 
been a committee of the whole assembly to discuss 
and prepare bills for the Congress. 

This whole Constitution was clearly intended to 
give preponderance to the wealthy. It is plain that 
however the Council was elected, it must have been 
from men who had means as well as leisure, for we 
hear later on of an offer of money from Attains to 
be invested that the interest might supply salaries. 
So, also, no obscure or poor man could rise to the 
chief posts, nor could he even hope to live on the 
indirect profits which all Greek politicians had always 
derived from oilice ; for he could not bold U« office of 
Commander two years running, but at most every 
second year— as rvas the ease with Aratus during the 
brilliant period of his life. Whenever the tyrant of 
some city, from principle or from fear, surrendered 
Ills power and made his city join the League — ^suchas 
Lydiadcs of Megalopolis or Aristomachus of Argos— 
it was usual out of compliment to make him com- 
mander. Some of these men, especially Lydiades, 
had large notions of reform, and of giving the poorer 
people more power in the League ; some may have 
been of doubtful loyalty. 

At all events, we find Aratus’s policy divided 
tween conspiracies and threats to new tyrants to join 
the League, and tortuous diplomatic devices to neu- 
tralize their influence when they did join it. He was 
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either a wholly selfish politician, or so antique a Con- 
servative, that he could tolerate no change whatever 
in the League, except its extension ; and even here 
there are reasons to suspect that he avoided including 
Athens when it was possible to do so, merely because 
the literary and philosophical renown of that city, 
and the existence of many philosophical Radicals in 
it, made him apprehend its Influence. He knew that 
his first and ablest enemy, Anttgonus Gonatas, could 
not last long, and he was only waiting for his death 
to take advantage of the change of rulers, and enlarge 
his League by military force. The rise of Agis in Sparta 
must have greatly terrified him ; but AgU passed 
through the political sky like a meteor, and when 
Antigonus died Aratus at once entered into league 
wilii the ^toUans to attack Macedonia in Northern 
Greece. 

These iEtoHans have only been deseribed to us by 
their enemies. We are told that their League was 
merely an association for plunder, that there was 
no Constitution beyond a half-festive, half-military 
meeting at the capital of the League, Thermus, where 
they kept great state and splendour, and elected a 
commander for coming expeditions, with a salary of 
one-third of the plunder. Wc find cities as far as the 
Black Sea joining the League, which only means that 
by this act, and the payment of a certain tax, they 
were not indeed saved from all the raids of the rest 
of the League, but allowed to lay their complaint 
before the Government and obtain restitution. More- 
over, if attacked by any foreign power, they could 
appeal for aid, which was sent them ; and this was a 
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being altogether in the hands of the rich. Though 
the Ach^an President was called a General, his 
symbol of office was the Public Seal ; nor was he 
addressed, as was the President of the Lycian League, 
by any such title as Right Honourable (df toXo^wTaros). 

In other points the likenesses to our Prime Minister 
and his Cabinet are no less striking. The v£tolian 
League, on the contrary, is to be compared to the 
Swiss Confederacy, consisting not of towns but of the 
cantons of mountaineers, combining for defence, and 
finding their prowess sufficient to acquire subjects or 
new members among Germans and Italians united to 
them in various relations often far from that of equality. 

We have delayed too long upon this question of 
Constitutions. It is important In the remaining hls> 
tory of the Empire of Alexander, because it was 
imitated in all directions by all Greek tribes who 
desired to protect themselves from home tyrants or 
foreign masters. Epirus and Acarnania in particular 
adopted it, and we find in Lycia a curious, perhaps 
old reproduction of the principle, differing, however, 
from all the Greek Leagues or Federations in this, 
that the towns composing it bad votes differing In 
number according to their population, the largest 
having three, the smallest one vote.* Thus they cor- 
rected the flaw in the Acbican League, that if Corinth 
or Megalopolis joined these large and populous 
towns only had one vote like the little original ten 
Achrean towns, which had combined on equal terms 
without any anomaly. 

‘ This idea w.is reproduced by Ibe Emperor AngustBS, when he 
renewed and teiormed ibe AmidiictyooicCouaciI, and gave all tlie slate* 
of Greece voles i j tl a xr’idinc to his n^al favour. 
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that the towns composing it had votes differing in 
number according to their population, the largest 
having three, the smallest one vote.* Thus they cor- 
rected the flaw in the Achxan League, that if Corinth 
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to Greek cities We still feel, in our scanty evidence, 
the strong contrast observed among all men, between 
the calm, self-possessed, unlearned Romans, and the 
o\cr.acutc, mercurial, unstable, brilliant Greeks, It 
was a time, nevertheless, when the greater nation was 
deeply impressed with, and anxious to emulate, the 
less. To learn Greek must have become an important 
part of a Roman noble's education, especially if he 
meant to pursue diplomacy ; but far beyond that, all 
felt obliged to picl^ up some of the current Greek 
ideas, in order to show that they too had attained 
Hellenistic culture It is \cr>' curious and signifi- 
cant that Ennius, Uic Roman poet who introduced 
Greek hexameters into Latin, and gave the whole 
succeeding literature its Greek tone — translated for 
his peojvJtf the tnosl fa^hhasUc piece of Creci: 
scepticism, the “Sacred History” of Euemcrus of 
Messene, written at the court of Casandcr of Mace- 
donia. The book was not new in Greece, and was 
noted for a blasphemy of scepticism even exceeding 
the license of these frccUiinking days. Euemcrus 
held that except the nature gods, such as the sun and 
moon, all these personages were but deified ifiortals, 
who had lived tong ago, and were dead — naj", their 
very tombs could still be found. It is hard to picture 
what would be the feelings of a quiet country Greek 
at hearing such a doctrine about Zeus, and Apollo, 
and Demeter, all of whom were entwined with his 
holiest associations. Possibly Euemcrus meant to 
justify the deification of the Hellenistic sovrans, such 
as tlie Ptolemies and Seleucids,a practice which did 
not invade Italy till the days of Augustus. Such. 
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hoivevci, was the Greek book chosen by Ennius to 
introduce to Roman society, and many who were 
learning Greek must have studied it. 

In a previous chapter I pointed out how the 
same kind of thing took place as regards the stage. 
The plays translated and arranged by Plautus, and 
afterwards by Terence for the stage at Rome, were of 
a kind deeply antagonistic to the sound and healthy 
morals of the simple Romans of the third century B.C. 
TJie misfortunes of young girls, the profligate life not 
only of fashionable young men, but even of old men 
and married men, the prominence of parasites, and 
panders, and prostitutes — all this condoned and pic* 
tured as the life of refined and gentlemanly Athenians, 
88 the highest outcome of good breeding — what could 
it produce at Rome except a very great moral earth* 
quake, a feast upon the fruits of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, a breakdown of all the 
old traditional education, and an epidemic of crude 
and disgusting scepticism ? 

People of high intellect and culture can resist such 
influences. The sceptics whom we find nowadays 
among the upper and thoughtful classes are not coarse 
andbrutal. Theydonotviolatedecencyand traditional 
morals, nor do they oflend the sentiments of tlieir 
believing neighbours ; but the vulgar, the uneducated, 
or tlie half-educated who run into scepticism are very 
different indeed. If they adopt agnosticism or egotism 
as their creed, they parade it to the offence or the 
damage of their neighbour, and even vindicate witlr 
cynical frankness what those around them regard as 
gross crime. 
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One cannot but feel tins kind of difference between 
the Romans and the Hellenistic states in the second 
ccntur>’ D.C. _ • 

In diplomacy, forcxamp!c,thcfc was as mucli playing 
with the truth amonc Syrian and Egyptian statesmen 
as there is now among Russians in their management 
of foreign affairs, or among Englishmen in pjwty 
politics, but if we except the pirate /Etolian admirals 
of Philip V., who set up shrines to Impiety and Per- 
jur)', and who were regarded as outlaws and assassins 
by all the civilized stales, we meet no such systematic 
and barefaced lying as was practised by Q. Miircius 
in his transactions wiUi Philip, the Achians, and the 
Rhodians. So also the manner in which Utc Senate 
fust pampered and rewarded a power, like that of 
Cumenes, and cnri^cd »t at the expense of its ntigVt* 
hours, Uicn jealously pulled it down the very instant 
tlicir purpose had been attained, shows not only a 
total absence of justice, but a want of shame in 
parading this policy which astonishes us. Even worse, 
their usual metliod of accomplishing this end was to 
set up the son or brother of their ally as a pretender, 
and let him see that they encouraged his treachery', 
thus sowing the seed of crime in families, and violating 
the purest and best feelings of our nature. It is 
natural for the w eak to have recourse to treachery and 
falsehood, but when the strong do so. it is from de- 
liberate immorality, and from a feeling that it is more 
astute or more convenient to win by fraud than to 
employ force. 

Tt seems, then, that sudden contact with this luxu- 
rious, rich, often depraved but highly cultivated East, 
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had at first the most serious effects upon the Roman 
world. It encouraged not only lies, but brutality and 
cruelty, for we find that they behaved in their cam- 
paigns as hardly any Hellenistic power had, and we 
know that they were ready to massacre the inhabitants 
of any city for the mere benefit of their trade. 

All these things rapidly boro tlieir natural fruit. 
When diplomatists work only by lies, and generals go 
out to fight for booty, the better qualities soon die 
out, and selfishness soon breeds incapacity. The 
conduct of the war against Perseus shows the most 
c.Ktraordinary decadence in Roman warfare. Generals 
and troops were equally bent on plundering their 
heiptess friends, and avoiding an encounter with their 
enemies. We have a lively picture (in Plutarch's Zt/t) 
of the difiicultics which Uic austere and the honourable 
Paullus /Emilius found, in making a serviceable army 
out of his materials ; and wc are told that if Perseus 
with his cat-airy had supported i))e phalanx, before 
which the legions quailed, even Paullus would have 
been defeated. 

So, then, tlie first spiritual result of Alexander's 
Empire on Rome was decidedly a failure. It was the 
shallower and somewhat debased Greek culture which 
wc call Hellenism, which, in Us superficial aspects, 
attracted and conquered the Homans. The old 
conservative people, like Cato, kept aloof from it. 
Some few really superior men, such as those whom 
Mommsen calls Uie Sdpionic circle, fcU Ihcir way 
through the mists of error and decay around it, and 
found the great Irullis which lay within; but the 
majority of fashionable young Romans took Uiclr 
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notions from the plays, and their experiences at the 
court of Alexandria or at Atlicns, where all the 
sycophants and panders showed them vices by way of 
education. 

Polybius gives us some curious details of how this 
Graicomania affected the Romans, He tells us of a 
certain Aulus Postumius, a young noble who aficctcd 
Hellenism to such an extent as to disgust all h'S 
friends at Rome, nay even so as to disgust them 
with this kind of culture generally. At last he pro* 
Uuced a Greek poem, and a liistor}’, in the preface of 
which he asked for pardon if, Greek not being his 
native tongue, he were guilty of solecisms. On this 
Cato remarked, that had he been ordered to write in 
Greek by some literary body.such excuses might find 
their place ; but that now he was like a man putting 
down his name for an athletic contest, and then asking 
pardon of the spectators when lie showed neither 
strength nor endurance. The rest of his life was, says 
Polybius, on a par. He copied the bad points in the 
Greeks, their love of pleasure and tlicir idleness. He 
feigned sickness during a campaign in Greece, but 
was the first to write to the Senate about the battles, 
and describe his share in them. 

Polybius further gives an account of the games 
produced by the pralor L. Anicius, who, in concert 
with Paullus, had subdued the Illyrians and Genthius 
their king, brought captive to Rome with Peseus. 
He sent for all the best artists from Greece and 
setting up a great stage in the Circus, brought in 
all the flute-players. They were ordered all to blow 
together, and their chorus to dance. When they 
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began their stateiy and orderly performance, it was 
voted slow by the audience, and tljc praetor sent tlicm 
word he wanted something more lively in the way of a 
contest. Probably he thought the Greek word for a 
contest meant strictly a fight When the artists were 
puzzled at this, one of the lictors explained what was 
meant, by turning them round at one another and 
gesticulating to show a fight Then they saw their 
duty, and iorratng their chorus into tvvo parts all 
blew at random, and advanced against one another, 
and retired. But when one of the ciiorus squared 
up in a boxing attitude at one of the great fiute 
players, there burst out shouts of applause. Then 
solo dancers and boxers together with trumpet blowers 
ascended the stage, and there ensued a free fight, to 
the enthusiasm of the Romans. Polybius adds that 
what he has to say about the tragedies and their 
performance will seem ribald talk. Unfortunately his 
remarks are not preserved. Such was the culture of 
the Roman public after nearly half 3 century of con- 
tact uith Hellenism. 

The reaction upon the East was not less unfortunate. 
As the Roman snobw 3 ntedtop 05 casanAthcnian,so 
the princes of tlie East, especially tiiose wlio had been 
hostages or envoys at Rome, learned all the faults and 
insolences of tlic Roman character ; and if they could 
not pose as Romans, at least professed to admire 
evcr>’thing that was done in Rome, and to flatter and 
corrupt the Italians who came in contact witli them. , 
The pictures drav\n by Polybius of the Phjlo-Roman 
party are those of a very hostile witness, and perhaps 
not more trustworthy than tlie characters now gi\co 
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by Irish politicians to their opponenti , jet we cannot 
but at'tnil some truth in I’oljbius's ease. He c\aggc- 
rates their gmlt when he omits gi'ing the one strong 
motive of Uiese antinational politicians. They had 
propertv and thej fell that if a home democracy pre* 
\ ailed they would be despoiled This was a strong 
and natural motive, and palliates their want of 
patriotism , it is hard for men to admit that a 
(lolicy of plunder is to be endured, even when it 
as;3umcs a more respectable name Still, when the 
anti national pirtv triumphed, they got small profit 
by their victory Roman selfishness and greed very 
soon made tcrnblc inroads upon the prosperity of the 
Hellenistic world We know from the increasing 
depopulation of Greece, how wrctchcdlj that country 
and Macedonia must have fared The great marts 
of the Greek world, Connth and Rliodcs, were ruined, 
and die mam induvuics of Macedonia forbidden by 
law Still worse, the Rhodian control of the seas 
fell away with their decadence, and Cilicia and Crete 
began to swarm with those pirates who justified 
their cruelties as fair reprisals upon Roman in- 
justice, and increasing Ihcir power as the careless- 
ness or home policy of Rome prevented interfer- 
ence, became at last a disgrace which was u»cd by 
party men to overthrow the constitution of the Re- 
public. 

While all these public mischiefs were developed 
there was secretly and almost silentlj a great gam to 
the civilized world being secured Tlie purest and 
best of the Romans were in real earnest learning from 
the best of the Greeks that knowledge cf philosophy, 
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of history, of poetry, of the plastic arts, which was 
ultimately spread over the world in Roman form. 
While Plautus and Terence were rendering Greek 
comedy into Latin, and tragedy was similarly handled, 
men like Polybius lived in great Roman houses, and 
by long and intimate intercourse produced that effect 
which the brilliant lectures of philosophers on stray 
visits could not attain. 

Polybius speaks as if he were the only one of the 
Achcean exiles who had this good fortune, but we may 
be full sure that many others of the Scipios’ friends 
chose educated men among the thousand captives 
who were kept so many years M Italy, and thus t!ie 
fashion came in of having a learned Greek in the 
household, like a domestic chaplain. Presently the 
Romans imported from Alexandria grammar and 
criticism ; then the Alexandrian poetry, and a school 
of Latin elegiac and lyric poets arose, based upon the 
fashionable Hellenistic poets, Philctas, Callimachus, 
and their fellows. It was to these, and not to the 
older and purer models, that tiie first Xxitin poets 
turned. 

Then came the transference of the other art In 
architecture especially (in which the Romans were 
great practical men), they added the Greek architrave 
in its newest or Corinthian form to the Roman arch, 
and in this mongrel style built vast temples over the 
world — Roman, indeed, in vastness and ical meaning, 
but Hellenistic in beauty and expression. When the 
splendours of Palmyra and lUalbec rose in the old 
homes of the Sclcucid Macedonian*, they represent 
the spirit of the Kmpircof Alexander uJiich had never 



niE EVENTS OF KING DEMETRIUS lES REIG^ 
—THE FIRST INTERFERENCE OF THE ROMAN’S* 
IN THE EMPIRE OF ALEXANDER. 

We are now in a position to resonie bri^y tb= 
acts and position of Demetrius II.> and define 6 
importance of his reign (ac 23^229) for 
of the empire. Like every ne%v king of llace^nia 
since Philip, he found all his kingdom shattered 
revolt, invasion, and treason ever>nvhert He was se 
upon by the Dardanians on the north, by tJ« com* 
bined iEtolians and Achxans on the south. 
ceeded at first in defeating both, but when hart 
pressed a second time hit upon a terrible device. 
allies the Acamanians bad been so worried by ^ 
<£tolians, that in despatrof help from Demetrius they 
applied for help to Rome, now recovered from 
exhaustion of the first Funic War, which had closed 
B.a 241, learing them with a s-ast increase of nai-al 
power, and a position of serious importance to all sur* 
rounding oationA 'The Senate was long ambitious to 
be recognized by the Hellenistic kingdoms as some- 
thing better than barbarian, and ei.’ery advance on 
the side of Hellenism had been received with great 
pride and self-conscious sensitiveness 'Though they 
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it was that now they^suSdenly appear in such power 
on the scene. Unforlunately for themselves, they 
carried their depredations as far as the opposite shore, 
and robbed Italian coasts and ships. Then Rome in- 
terfered in force, humbled Queen Teuta, made subject 
allies of Dyrrachiura, Apoilonia, and Corcyra, and 
sent polite embassies to Achaeans and iEtolians ’to 
explain their action, and deprecate any sinister con- 
struction of their interference in Hellenistic affairs. 

So far all was well ; the terrible scourge which had 
threatened Greece was stopped, and the Greek Leagues 
treated the Roman envoys with all distinction ; but 
the cloud in the west was still there, and any good 
prophet might have foretold the coming danger. 
Meanwhile, Demetrius had been so busy with his 
northern wars, chat Aratusurasabie to eniaig:e great/y 
the League in Southern Greece. Sparta was paralyzed 
by the reaction after Agis’s death. Presently (ac 239) 
Demetrius II. was killed ; his son, Philip V., was an 
infant, at\d the usual struggle for the existence of the 
Macedonian throne began. All seemed smooth and 
prosperous for both Achsan and vEtoHan Leagues. 
Let us turn at this moment, and see what was doing 
in the Eastern Levant, where, as in Greece, second- 
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’ COSIXrERCC AND CUI.TORC AT PCRGAMU.M AND 
RHODES. 

We left the caitem part of tlie empire in consider- 
able confusion. I’tolcmy Euergetes, after his victo- 
rious campaign in Asia, had occupied Syria up to the 
port of Antioch, had seized possessions in the Levant 
up to Thrace, and, in order to distract permanently 
the attention of his rival Sclcucus II., had set up and 
encouraged the younger brother, Antiochus Hicrax 
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to contest the succession. After long and various 
struggles, this latter was conceded the crown of Asia 
Minor, limited by Mount Taurus ; but his ambitious 
and wild natuix^ ever finding support in the policy of 
Egj'pt, could not keep at rest He attacked the Gala- 
tians, and was thoroughly defeated, and his expedi- 
tions so disturbed Asia MirKir, that these marauders 
broke loose from their appointed region, and began 
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again to plunder and levy btack-mail all over the 
Greek cities within thrfr reach. 

It was then (perhaps ltd 235) that Attains I., whd 
had succeeded to the possession of Pergamum in 241, 
met and vanquished the Galatians in a great battlq 
which gave him such popularity that he was able to 
assume tlic title of king, and extend his influence far 
beyond J)is inherited dominioa He next defeated 
the turbulent Antiochus Ilicrax, who was killed in 
his flight in Thrace, perhaps on his way to Macedonia. 
When this pretender was gone, it was evidently Eucr- 
getes’ policy to raise the power of Attalus against 
Syria, and so the court of Pergamum continued to 
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flourish till it controlled the larger part of Asia Minor. 
In his long reign this king represented almost as 
much as the King of Egypt, the art and culture of 
Hellenism. His great victory Over the Galatians was 
celebrated by the dedication of so many splendid 
offerings to various shrines, that the Pergamene school 
made a distinct impression upon the world's taste- 
Critics have enumerated seventeen remaining types, 
whid] appear to have come from statues of that 
time — the best known is the so-called Dying 
Glnfiia/t>r, »vho is really a dying Galatian. 3 )ut quite 
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recently the discoveries of Humann at Pergamum 
have brought to light the great frieze round the altar 
of Eumenes II., dedicated to celebrate this and sub- 
sequent victories, and now the history of Greek art 
must include a new chapter on the style and character 
of the Pergamene school. 

Perhaps the literature of the Court was even more 
remarkable. Starting on the model of Alexandria, 
with a great library. Attains was far more fortunate 
than the Ptolemies tn making his university the home 
of Stoic philosophy. Criticism, too, was not behind- 
hand ; and in the next reign. Crates was an expounder 
and recensor of the text of Homer hardly inferior to 
the great Alexandrians, of whom we shall presently 
speak. The amiable character of the royal house, 
whose successions, though generally indirect,^ were 
marked by no murders and jealousies, seems to have 
given a tone to the society of its capital, and few 
Hellenistic cities bear a more enviable character, not 
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only for art and letters, but for tlut obscurity o» 
rc^anls private life which implies orderly peaceful- 
ness In ccimfortahle homes. 

Indeed its only rival in this respect was Rhodes, 
the yrcat city rcprcscnliog its island since UC 
when It was founded hy vc’untary amalgamation of 
lesser towns. After long and varW conilicW between 
its people, a democracj- bached bj* Athens, and its 
aristocracy, li-aeked »n turn by Sparta and rcrsia,wc 
find it alreatly in Alexander’s d.ay a republic of tm- 
potlance, famed for its honour .and good conduct It 
appears to have taken some such place in the marine 
of those days as Hydra did in the Levant of the last 
century— a small rocky ishind with a safe harbour, a 
vigorous population of adventurous mariners, and so 
high a e^c of commercial morality that every one 
trusted them with Investments, and they acquired 
such wealth as not only to decorate their town with 
handsome buildings and comfortable dwellings, but 
to own considerable property on the adjoining coast 
Such was the ease with KhexJes. The siege by Deme- 
trius showed not only the power but the virtues of 
this merchant aristocracy (see p. Ci). They rebuilt 
their shattered city with great magnificence. They 
used the metal of Demetrius’s abandoned engines for 
the famous Colossus, a bronze figure of the son about 
one hundred feet high, which, however, was thrown 
down and broken by the earthquake of ttC 227, and 
lay for centuries near titc quays, the wonder of all 
visitors.' It was doubtless during the same period 
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that Rhodes perfected that system of marine mercan- 
tile law, which was accepted not only by all Hellen- 
istic states, but acknowledged by the Romans down 
to the days of the empire. It is hardly possible that 
the polite interchange of good wishes, which Polybius 
implies as having taken place (ac. 304) with Rome 
just after the great siege, could have established any 
marine treaty.* We do not know what the detail of 
their mercantile system was, except that ft was worked 
by means of an active police squadron, which put 
down piracy, or confined it to shipping outside their 
confederacy, and also that their persistent neutrality 
was only abandoned when their commercial interests 
were directly attacked. In every \var they appear as 
mediators and peace-makers. There is an allusion in 
the of Plautus, to young men.being sent to 

learn business there, as they are now-sent to Ham- 
burg or Genoa. The wealth and culture of the people, 
together with the stately plan of their city, gave much 
incitement and scope to artists in bronze and marble, 
as well as to painters, and the names of a large number 
of Rhodian artists have survived on the pedestals of 
statues long since destroyed. But two famous ivorks 
— whether originals or copies seems uncertain — still 
attest the genius of the school, the Laocoon, now in 
the Vatican, and the TVro Fariiese. In literature, 
they rather encouraged and cultivated eloquence and 
poetry, than produced it themselves. Apollonius 
takes his name Rhodius from his long residence there. 
.(Esthines, the rival of Demosthenes, had long before 
* ThU 5, ed. UitttsdiV. vtbiidi hUlorUns usaitw ueri- 

dtnce for to embassy, lioei not teeia to justirjr isij sucb iofereoce. 
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settled there as a teacher of rhetoric, and down to 
Roman times it was regarded as one of the best places 
to send young men for their education.* 

At the present juncture Rhodes was determined 
not to a]]ow Euergetes to monopolize the trade and 
dominion of the Eastern /Egcan, and therefore they 
violated (heir oJd traditional friendship with Eg)"??, 
by resisting his further encroachments. Ail detaiJs of 
this war are lost, but the Rhodians evidently got what 
they wanted. It was perfectly tvcll known they would 
only fight as long as their commerce ^vas In jeopardy, 
and would Rial-e the easiest and most generous terms 
to preserve peace. So in the following penod we find 
them in their glory, and second to none of the smaller 
powers in importanca Indeed their navy made them 
in many respects a first-class power. For though it 
was never very large — ^seventy-twosbips is the largest 
fiect we ever hear of— -the effieienc)’ of their sailors 
was sucii, that they could alwa^-s contend successful!}' 
against heavy odds They had inherited completely 
the naval prestige of Athens In its best days. Like 
the English of the last century, they were afraid of 
nothing on the sea, they delighted in bold adventures 
both of wai and of wandering, and so they devoted 
themselves to preserving the balance of power among 
the surrounding kings which ivould insure their liberty 
and respect 

Nothing proi’es Rhodian greatness, or Che soiidaritj' 
of Che Helleniscic world, more carioiisty than what 
happened in 227 b.c, when the earthquake almost 
■JolioiCsewrsudialefecBOunhewSwiiTOrart. Se«“TfceSjc»y 
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destroyed their city. They sent around an embassy 
to tell of this calamity, and to solicit subscriptions, or 
rather to demand them in the name of commercial 
credit. It was plain that unless they were set up 
again, the whole trade of the Mediterranean would be 
bankrupt They may ha%’e been bankers for half of the 
trading cities of the Lev'^t. Polybius gives us a list 
of the chief kings and cities who sent them contri- 
butions, which is quite astonishing. It made no differ- 
ence whether they were at war with one another, or 
had been so with Rhodians. Ev’cn wars could not be 
carried on without credit, and so all united to set 
Rhodes up again. Seventy-five talents were sent 
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from Gelon and Hieroit, tyrants in Sicily, to supply 
oh, and ten talents to increase the number of their 
citizens, probably by paying fees of admission for the 
poor, ten talents for sacrifices, fifty catapults— alto-' 
gether one hundred talents ; Syracuse was made a 
free port to them, and moreover they set up at Rhodes 
a monument representing the Commonwealth of 
Rhodes crowned by that of Syracuse. Ptolemy 
announced to them a present of three hundred talents 
of silver, an enormous quantity of wheat, materials 
for twenty ships, viz., hewm beams of deal, masts, tow, 
tar, &C., three thousand talents of copper to restore 
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THE RISE OF ANTIGONUS DOSOM AND CLEOMENES 
(B.C. 229-223). 


We left the throne of Macedonia vacant, the Illy- 
rian pirates crushed by the power of Rome, which had 
set foot on the coast of Epirus, the royalty at Sparta 
in the hands of a stupid and seifish Conservatism, the 
free, or would-be free, cities with no policy possible 
save that of joining either the Ach®an or the iEtolian 
Leagues, the one offering a fair and attractive Const! 
tution, the other more active and effective military 
support, with corresponding dangers to those that 
spumed it If the Achaeans had then possessed an 
able military leader, they might have embraced all 
Greece; as it was, the struggle with the ^tolians 
would have been more than doubtful ; but the issues 
were altered and widened by the rise of two men, one 
in Macedonia, and one in Sparta, who possessed these 
qualities, and compelled the Leagues to fall back into 
the second place: Let us sketch their advent and 
power in turn. 

Wlien Demetrius was killed, he left everything in 
confusion. The northern barbarians were victorious, 
Thessaly fell away to the AltoHans : Corcyra was in 
the hands of the mighty Romans, who had overthrown 
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present no further ad\'ance, he was bold enough to 
seizespossessions in Caria, probably with the conni- 
vance or advice of the Rhodians and free cities of 
Asia Minor, who «till dreaded the supremacy of 
Egypt Thus he passed by the outlying Egyptian 
posts in Thrace, and effected a hold upon the coast 
from whence he could directly threaten Egypt. This 
he did evidently for the purpose of paralyzing this 
resource of help, when he advanced against Athens 
and the Peloponnesus. Egypt had alwaj's assisted 
them against him, and it was at Cos, o/T this coast, 
that his great namesake Gonatas had decided the last 
war with Athens in his favour (p. iiS). We do not 
know what means Euei^etes took to oppose him, but 
there seems a curious decay in the activity of this 
once mighty conqueror in his later years. With all 
his power he seems going asleep, and does nothing in 
•the u’ay of diplomacy beyond paying subsidies now 
to one, now to another, of the warring powers. 

The firm and wise action of Anfigonus Doson soon 
re-established the power of Macedonia, and so he was 
able to begin the campaign be bad nearest bis heart, 
the reduction of all Greece under his power, especially 
the Achaean League. We may be sure that he would 
have subdued the .^tolians last, and then have been 
prepared to offer a firm front to the Romans ; but just 
at this time, when he bad been two years king, arose 
the most dangerous complication that any man could 
ha\e to face, a young man of genius in the very 
position where that genius could have full scope. 

After the death of Agis, his brother had been exiled, 
and the other king Leonidas, the chief of the Conscr- 
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»-.»tfvcrcacl(c’n, Ir-Jaffiui lack Into condition, 

{.v>\crly, drbt^. discontent, despair, and the subjects 
\sxrc kept down by the strict »ur\xillance of the 
ephors. Yet ihsir watch was not well kept, they 
allowtsl 3 cemln Stoic philosopher, Sj'h.rrcs, to teach 
his drxtfinc .mtl write lvx»ks on sovrnntry and the 
.intiquitica of Spartan policj*. which cvidcnttyaftracfcd 
and stimulated the better ami sounder jiaulh. Leoni* 
das had insisted oti the widow cf Agis marr>'ing hi* 
own son, the >*otithful Oeomcne*. that she and her 
infant son mip.ht be under control, yet it wa« probably 
site, more than Sph.tru*. who converted the king's son 
tn the theories of Agi*. to great rcs-erence for ht» 
purity and icIf-Mcrlfice, and profound pily hr hi* 
tragic end No quaUty sras, howcs’cr, stronger in 
Clcomcnes than patience While maturing hi* plan# 
he kept on terms of filial resjiect »\ ilh hi* father, cf 
obedience to the ephon. 

Succeeding to the throne in 32/ tC, he at fir^t gave 
all hU attention to military matters, and to rendering 
the ntmy thoroughly cfficicni. He soon showed him* 
self a thorough general, and more than able for any 
opponent in the I'eloponncsus. His difficulty was 
not only to urge the ephora to war with the Achtan 
I,e.igue, but to be permitted to carry it on till he had 
cndearerl himself to the soldiers, created a body of 
mercenaries faithful to him, and shown the cities of 
Argos and Arcadia that he was a belter friend than 
Aratus or the Aitolians. The ephors, on the other 
ham}, nere exceedingly jealouj of his successes, and 
more than once recalled him when he was on the 
point of making important conquests. During this 
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early period, or first two years of his reign, his step- 
son, the child of Agis, died suspiciously, and the 
brother of Agis, who was living in exile, when invited 
home by him, was forthwith murdered, thus leaving 
him the sole heir of both the royal houses of Sparta. 
We are unable to discover whether, with all his high 
qualities, Cleomenes did not promote their deaths, 
as necessary to the policy he afterwards disclosed ; or 
whether his enemies the oligarchy did not compass 
them, for some hope of weakening his power by the 
odium they produced ; or whether they did not 
happen, the one from natural causes, the other from 
some private quarrel. The ancients were divided 
into enthusiastic admirers of Cleomenes, or of his rival 
Aratus, and decided according to this bias. We are 
disposed to side with those who acquit the king of all 
such charges, seeing that his life was one not only ot 
noble self-devotion, but of extraordinary patience in 
waiting for the right moment to launch his schemes. 

The action of Aratus, on the other hand, was 
-distinctly that of a weak and jealous man, who felt 
unable, and therefore was afraid, to meet Cleomenes 
in battle, who not. only sacrificed noble colleagues like 
Lydiades, by leaving them unsupported in action, but 
betrayed the interests of the League over and over 
again to maintain himself in power. What astonishes 
us most is (he forbearance, or rather the obstinate 
weakness, of the Achxans for Aratus, whom they not 
only re-elected every second year as Commander 
(continuous re-election being forbidden), but allowed 
him to hamper and thwart the Commander of the 
jilternate years. It is plain that there %vas a great 
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by the fait of Agis that constitutional proposals 
would not only be thwarted by the aristocracy, but 
would result in his own ruin, so he chose a bolder 
course. Marching in toirards night, to give an 
account to the ephors of his campaigns, he ordered 
his advanced guard to set upon and slay them forth- 
with. One only, left for dead, escaped to a temple. 
The few who rushed to their aid were slain also, and 
the city occupied. Next morning when the people 
were summoned to the assembly, they found all the 
ephors’ official chairs overthrown, save one, tvhich 
Cleomenes intended to occupy. He declared to the 
people that he had abolished the usurpers of the 
Spartan throne, and would now proclaim a new con* 
stitution for the citizens, with attrition of debts and 
distribution of lands. Thus the sole king of Sparta 
became a military despot, in fact a tyrant except for 
this, that he w’as the lawful heir to the ancient throne. 
His reforms were actually carried out, but the details 
are lost He obtained by them not only a body of 
four thousand citizen infantry, whom he armed as a 
Macedonian phalanx, abandoning the old Spartan 
tactics, but he brought upon his side all the radical 
party in the Peloponnesus. His monarchy had a 
democratic basis ; it proclaimed the abolition of a 
rich aristocracy, and the generous treatment of the 
poor. Thus, in many ages and various societies, has 
a king become powerful by advocating the cause 0/ 
the people against the aristocracy. He had by him 
as his constant adviser Sphxrus, the Borj’sthenite, 
whose teaching of Stoical doctrines we have already 
noticed; and Plutarch. in his parallel between the two 
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revolutionar)* kings of Sparta and the Gracchi, does 
not fail to bring out this among many curious 
analogies. Blossius of Com® played the part ol 
Sphaerus in Rome. * 

The picture we have of Cleomenes as king is 
peculiarly charming. Far removed by his Spartan 
traditions from the ostentation of a Demetrius, the 
sp)endour of a Ptolemy, in fact from the semi- 
oriental luxurj’ of all the Hellenistic courts, he was 
perfectly simple in his habits, aiTablc to all that 
sought him, full of grace and high breeding in his 
manners, and exceedingly stirring and practical in 
the control of affairs. He had that inelTable charm 
about him which is the apanage of a splendid ancestry, 
and which is very rarely attained by any upstart 
monarch. He even relaxed, for hospitality's sake, the 
strictness of his fare, which was Spartan on principle, 
saying that he must not laccnise too strictly with 
strangers. He even countenanced dramatic repre- 
sentations. He was the idol of the people and the 
army. No wonder, then, that he soon began to make 
such way against Aratus, as to make it plain who 
would presently be lord of all the Peloponnesus. 




XXII. 

rjIE CLEO.MEWC WAR 224~22z) TO THE BATTLE 
OF SELLASIA. — THE POLICV OF ARATUS. 

Aratus saw clearly that by himself he was lost; 
the League was evidently threatening to go to pieces, 
if he did not find some means of counteracting 
Cleomenes. He still drew his pension from Egypt, 
but, as we have noticed, the policy of tliat kingdom 
was gone to s/eep, and he could expect .from that 
quarter no help sufRcient or elfectual to save him. 
The yEtolians seemed to be on some terms of under- 
standing with Cleomenes ; they ceded to him quietly 
three towns in Arcadia which had joined their 
League. Polybius even suggests that there was a 
secret alliance ; but in the rvbole struggle they neier 
once interfered actively, a verj' strange fact for so 
thoroughgoing and active a body. Tlie rc-il solution 
seems to be that they sverc kept quiet by Antigonus, 
who w’as awaiting the chance of interference by 
allowing a crisis to come on in Southern Greece. 
This was not long in maturing. 

The town of Megalopolis, nearest to Sparta of the 
League, was in most danger, and had frequently been 
e.vposcd to Joss of territor)' ami siege from Cleomenes, 
Aratus got this town to propose an embassy to Anti* 
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ponu^ for protKlion, in ca« the League was unable 
Jo alTord iJ. Such a several action in foreign policy 
was totally at variance with the first principles of the 
Federation, or indeed of any Federation, and we shall 
see tliat It was through this violation of principle 
that the Homans ultimately destroyed the League. 
Arafiis, who was probably unable to persuade the 
assembly to .approach their old foe directly, succeeded 
in getting this separate mission allowed. Shortly 
after, when another man, Hyperbatos, was Com* 
mandcr (ac 524), Cicorocnes won another decided 
a-ictory over the Achx.ias at HecatomlxBOR, who 
lost severely in booty and prisoners. It is quite pos» 
sible that Aratus may have been secretly content at 
the slaughter of his fcllow-chitens, for it decidedly 
hastened the completion of his polic>’. Iloavever, 
the demands of Antigonus, sshich vserc row rqwated, 
were very difficult to satisfy ; for he would not inter- 
fere seithout the possession of Corinth, the key of 
the Peloponnesus, and how could the Corinthians, 
free members of the League, who had been sa\-ed by 
Aratus himself, tolerate such a proposal. 

Meanwhile Cleomcnes sent difTcTcnt ofTers to 
the Le.sgue. He only wanted lugtmenjt a military 
leadership, which h-id long since been voted to 
Ptolemy in return for his subsidy. He sent back 
many of his prisoners. The League was summoned 
to Lema to meet him, and would certainly liave 
nominated him, when a sudden illness, a violent 
hxmarrhage, laid him postrate. Ne%-cr was there a 
more splendid chance for a great man more dearly 
lost by an accident, for when he had slowly recovered. 
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and sent to renew the discussion at Argos, Aratus 
had found time to pull the strings and neutralize his 
opponent’s influence. He offered him such insulting 
conditions of conference (forbidding the king’s troops 
to approach Argos, and offering hostages for his 
security), that Cleomencs, in bitter impatience, broke 
off the parley with an angry public letter accusing 
Aratus of treachery and treason, and again declared 
war against the League. We may nevertheless 
wonder that this great man, who had shown such 
patience in earlier years, did not submit to disagree- 
able conditions to gain his point. Probably he 
mistrusted his own safety, or had ascertained that 
Aratus had secured the vote against him. At such 
a special meeting, called soon after another special 
meeting, the bulk of the poorer voters would not 
attend, and the decision would }lo in- the hands 
of Aratus’s rich friends. 

In the war that ensued the whole League went to 
pieces. Clcomenes captured cities on the Achxan 
coast, others revolted to him, even Argos and Corinth; 
iEgion, Sicyon, and the Acropolis of Corinth, were 
the only strongholds which remained to Aratus. He 
applied, or professed to apply, to Athens and iEtolia 
for help. Cleomenes was besiepng Sicyon, he was 
cut off from the citadel Although he had assumed 
dictatorial power, and behaved with considerable- 
cruelty, it availed him nothing. At last he brought 
the rest of the League (Megalopolis and the original 
Achffian towns except Pallene) to such a pitch that, 
at a formal meeting at iEgion, they besought him to 
call in Antigonus. With this plea he excused himself 
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and bes/ege the Spartan garrison in tJieir citadei. 
Argos, as will bs seen in the map, lay behind Cleo- 
mencs, and with Sicyon to aid it could cut off his 
retreat* He at once sent a detachment to support 
his garrison, but tt was defeated, and its leader slain, 
and he had no course left but to abandon the isthmus 
and retire, saving his troops at Argos, and marching 
in perfect order to the south. 

Antigonus was thus master of the situation, and 
acted accordingly. Aratus and his friends, though 
treated with external courtesy, were obliged to see 
the statues of tyrants which they had overthrown set 
up again, and those of patriots which they had set up 
overthrown. They had to tolerate garrisons where 
Antigonus chose to put them, and to undertake the 
support of his large, and no doubt insolent, army. 
Such was the master rvhom the wretclied traitor 
Aratus had substituted for the generous Cleomencs ; 
who was likea Free Trader dealing with Protectionists 
— all his acts of gencrositj'^ and candoui were utilized 
without thanks, and turned against him without any 
scruples whatever. 

We should have expected that Antigonus would 
advance at once, and finish the war by an active 
campaign against Sparta itself, but wc find that he 
did no such thing. This and the next summer (B.C 
222) he spent In ordering the Northern Peloponnesus, 

' la ibis complicated campa^pi tbe eontendinc parties were at (i.ia 
moment undwlcbed as foltowat ADliconus at tbe isthmos fades tbe 
array of Qeomenes, willi whooi were the Coruithuns. Uebind Cleo- 
inenea the citadel of Corinth was hekl by tbe Achxncs in Artti^mis's 
interest. Further aoutb Argos had Josi guite orer to Aniigooos's aide, 
besieging in lU turn Oeoraenes* gantsca la the citade' of Argot. 
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keeping tlicrc a sufficient army only to guard his 
fortresses, and allowing. CJcomencs to make mtiny 
brilliant and successful raids. In one of these he 
actually captured Mr^alopolis, and gcnerouslj? sum* 
moned the population which had fled to Messene to 
return and accept his alliance. In this policy be u'as 
opposed by Philopecmen, a j^iung citizen then heard 
of for the first time, who rose to 'be leader of the 
Achrean League. Cleomcnes was obliged to plunder 
the city, and make it as harmless as he could without 
being able to hold it. Antigonus and Aratus tolerated 
this possibly because Megalopolis was full of ardour 
and loyalty to the democratic interests of the League, 
and maintained a strong philosophic spirit keenly 
opposed to the temporizing craft of Aratus. If the 
facts be indeed so, how infamous the character el 
Aratus 1 On the other hand, Mantinca. which had 
twice revolted from the League, was captured by 
Antigonus, and treated with a s-svage cruelty quite 
beyond the ordinary’ laws of war — here, too, \uth the 
sanction of Aratus, who refounded it under the name 
of Antigoneia. If there be no excuse for Aratus, it Is ' 
evident as regards Antigonus that he was playing his 
game elsewhere. He reduced, during his two yesrs 
of inaction in the Peloponnese, his forces to the 
miniinum which tvouM keep the Spartan army on foot, 
and urged against them the Achman League, who on 
their side expected that he would fight their Iwttles ; 
but be knew that by protracting the war he must wear 
out Cleomcnes' resources, and that for want of funds 
the Spartan roust in the end give up the contest For 
this purpose he seems to have set in motion every 
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device possible fo \veaken Eg)*?!, and so force ptofemy 
to abandon the subsidizing of Sparta. 

The East had again been thrown into^confusion by 
the murder of the young king Seleucus Soter (III.), who 
was warring in Asia Minor to recover his possessions 
from the usuipation of AttaJus. He left an infant son, 
who was proclaimed king fora moment ; but the troops 
called upon Antiochus, younger brother of the dead 
king, to assume the throne, when it was refused by 
his uncle Ach$us, wlio had accompanied the troops 
against Attains, and now took up the campaign with 
great vigour, recognizing his s«icond nephew aj king. 
Indeed Achaeus very soon recovered all the territory 
won by Attains, took the great fortress of Sardis, and 
even besieged Pergamum. The new Antiochus (HI.), 
who was living as regent in Babylon, left tlie eastern 
provinces of Media and Persia under the control of 
two trusted ofiicers^Iolon and Alexander, delegated 
to Achsus the rule in Asia Minor, and established 
himself in Antioch with the open determination of at 
once attacking the ^yptian possessions in Cceic, 
Syria. In his first campaign Antiochus was checked 
by ^Egyptian garrisons in the strong passes, and re- 
turned, to Antioch. Polybius speaks of his being 
under the influence of a sort- of vizier, the Carian 
Hermeias, who jealously excluded other advisers, and 
urged him incessantly to war against Egypt. Very 
likely this Carian svas acting^n Antigonus’s intai'cst. 
His schemes were thwarted the revolt of the two 
officers Melon .and Alexander, in the eastern pro- 
vinces, who defeated the first expedition sent agiiinst 
Ulem, so that Antiochus himself was obliged to turn 
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eastward, much ajjainst the will of llcrmcias, who felt 
forced to go with the king to keep himself in power, 
and to exclude all rivals at the court. The conquests 
of Achreus more than counterbalanced this check — 
Attains, Egypt’s ally in Asia Minor, was almost 
crushed, Antigonus held part of Caria. 

We may be sure that active negotiations were 
going on between Macedonia and Egypt, and that 
one of Antigonus's chief objects was to force Ptolemy 
to give up his ally Clcomcnes. Perhaps, indeed, it 
was part of the arrangement to postpone a decisive 
battle in Greece. At all events, with these rising 
dangers from Syria, and apparently with the conces- 
sion of Caria by Macedonia, Ptolemy was at last per- 
suaded to send word to Cleomenes that he had better 
settle with Antigonus, for that he need no longer 
expect support from Egypt. It is said that Cleo- 
mencs, who was quite prepared for this result, and 
had ships prepared at Gythium, the nearest port to 
Sparta, to carry him and his friends away, determined 
to fight one great battle before he abandoned his 
kingdom. If all this account be true, we may rather 
wonder that the prudent and practical Antigonus 
should have attacked him, and risked a great defeat, 
when he had the game so completely in his hands. 
Yet this is what happened. In July, B.C. 221, Anti- 
gonus, marching with a large army which even in- 
cluded Illyrians, whom he obtained by alliance with 
Demetrius of Pharos, of notoriety in Roman history, 
found Cleomenes in a strong position defending the 
defile, which leads down one of the river courses run- 
ning to the Eurotas, near Sellasia. The Spartan 
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army occupied the heights on both sides of the 
narrow valley, and the right bank was held by the 
king’s brother Eucleidas, on so steep a height that 
attack seemed hopeless. Yet it was here that the 
Illyrians, actively supported by Philopcemen and the 
Ach$ans, who charged the centre in the valley of the 
river, defeated the enemy and carried the heights. If 
we are rightly informed, Eucleidas, on his steep hill, 
made the same mistake as that of Sir G. Colley on 
Majuba hill against the Boers. He stood so strictly 
on the defensive that he allowed the enemy to scale 
the height without disconceit'ing them by an active 
offensive movement. As It was, our Achatan authority, 
Polybius, pretends that but for Phi)op®raen’s en- 
treaties to be allowed to charge the centre, the battle 
had been lost. IVhen C/eomenes saw hts left wing 
gone, nothing remained for him but to throw himself 
on the enemy, wliose principal strength was massed 
against him. His attack failed, and he escaped with 
a few friends ffom the bloody field. Coming to 
Sparta, he advised submission to Antigonus, rested 
himself but a few moments leaning against a pillar, ' 
and took ship with his friends for Egypt 
The reader will not fait, it is hoped, to consult the 
closing chapters of Plutarch’s Lt/e of the hero, touch- 
ing beyond description, showing how he was received 
in Egypt, first with indifference, then with gradually 
growing admiration, by Ptolemy, who saw in him the 
means for future victories ; but the old king died just 
now, and his son, a young fool, left ail public affairs 
to narrow and jealous fnlnisters, who feared and dis- 
liked Cleomcnes, and finally persuaded the king tc 
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put him under arrest as dangerous. Then he broke 
loose with his twelve companions, and called the 
Alexandrians to liberty. Tlie people stared at him, 
and perhaps laughed— tljcy hardly knew the mean- 
ing of the word ; so having failed to force the pnson, 
where he doubtless had more fricntls, these noble 
visionaries committed suicide together, a resource 
their master Spharrus had probably often recom- 
mended to those whose life was a failure. ^ 
mother and children were murdered by way of 
geance by the Egyptians ; and so disappears the best 
and worthiest member of one of the oldest and mos 
splendid royalties on record. He was practically * 
last king of Sparta. . 

The victory of Antigonus at Sellasia was disturtwa 
by the ne\vs that Illyrian tribes had broken into 
Jlacedonia, and he hurried away— not, however, with- 
out setting the Peloponnesus in order by establishing 
a league of which he was the head, and to which all 
subscribed at once except the Eleans. Sparta, un er 
its old oligarchy, had, moreover, a Bccotian officer ap- 
pointed as its superintendent. Antigonus found t e 
marauders in his kingdom; he immediately gave 
battle, and defeated them completely ; but the e.xer- 
tions and shouting of commands caused him to buret 
a blood-vessel, and he died immediately after his v^- 
tory. Thus this great man was carried off in the 
early years of his maturity,* and Just when he had ap- 
parently succeeded in all his designs. He had 
what no one had ever accomplished before ; he had 

• Oar aulhotities »peaV of bU tuBne bolih, and how he had foreseen 
and provided for his death by a aidal will 
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kept the ^tolians quiet or powerless for nine years ; 
he had got rid of his only dangerous enemy in Cleo- 
menes ; all the Peloponnesus would soon be under 
his absolute control ; Athens and /Etolia must follow ; 
already he had relations with the Illyrians. Thus he 
could have made a bulwark which might have resisted 
whatall the East sawcomingwith dread — an invasion 
of the Romans. 




XXIIL 


THE CON’DITION OF THE IIELL£Kl‘5nC WORLD IN 

221 ac 

I^LVBIUS chose the year 231 ac. tor the opening 
of his great history of the civiliied world, because, in 
his opinion, it marked a curious turning-point in the 
affairs of men. Several of the greatest monardis of 
the world died at that time— Antigonus Doson, 
Ptolemy Euergetes, Cleomenes; Anliochus III. of 
Syria was only Just come to the throne, a mere j-outh ; 
and other inexperienced )*ouths, Ptolemy Philopator 
and Philip V, ascended the vacant thrones. To those 
who expected a Roman invasion it must now have 
seemed ineritable, and at this time the}’ could have 
conquered the Empire of Alexander with no difRcufty, 
But suddenly there arose for them too the cloud in 
the west ; Hannibal wts before Saguntum, and 
crossed the Ebro, and for the next twenty j-ears they 
were struggling for bare existence against the mighty 
Carthaginiaa So then the interference of Rome was 
stayed, and Hellenistic life wax allowrd another gene- 
ration of development. 

Vet it seems as if its natural period were drawing 
to a close Eg)*pt, so brilliant in her first three kings, 
produces nothing more upotr her throne than fools 
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and debauchees, at best pedants. Macedonia, with 
her splendid line of Antigonid kings, all sacrificing 
every energy to the largest patriotism, descends to a 
selfish tyrant and a penurious fool. Syria produces, 
indeed, her Antiochus the Great, with his far-reaching 
campaigns and early activity ; but in middle life his 
power seems gone, and he falls before the Romans in 
a single sham battle. The chief glory of Hellenism 
falls to the secondary powers, not only Rhodes and 
Pergamum, but to the many free Greek cities like 
Byzantium and Cos, and even to the kings or dynasts 
who occupied kingdoms reaching from real Greece to 
the pure East. The kings of Bithynia, Cappadocia, 
and Pontus built Hellenistic capitals, set up Hellen- 
istic art, and cultivated Hellenistic letters. Even the 
savage Galatians, like the rudeand barbarous MtoUans 
in Greece, spent their plunder in adorning and beau- 
tifying their capital, and acquired some knowledge of 
the current idiom of the world. 

We do not meet any deep reassertion of Oriental 
nationality till wc reach the kingdom of Alropatcne, 
in Northern Media, now seized by the Arsacids, who 
dated their advent with the year 250 B.C, when they 
successfully revolted from Antiochus Theos, and, as 
the Parthian monarchy, were long the mainstay of 
Orientalism against the inroads of the West Yet 
even to them Greek artists wandered, and were under- 
stood, and far beyond them ivere still in Dactria 
dynasts with Greek coinage and Hellenistic tradi- 
tions. Wc have seen how the Roman senate zealously 
affected to belong to the same great unity— an unity 
so like the “ European culture " of to day ; and we can 
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iirmRinc with what anxious care the Greek letter to 
Sdcwcus II, «»})> its absurd reference lo Ilium, was 
read and rc-rcail by those who jkjsccI as Greek 
scholars at Rcjine, lest a solecism mi^ht Iwlray the 
vulgar ripstart If the eastern limit of Hellenism was 
therefore the rising Parthia, in the West it reached as 
far as Carthage, whose Semitic origin had !itami>ctl 
upon it an indelible contrast to the Greeks, deepened 
by centuries of commercial jealousies. Possibly even 
in Carthage there may have been more Hellenism 
than we imagine The innumerable sjxiils in art and 
slaves which they carried off from Sicily cannot but 





have afTcctcd the Punic merchant-princes. Yet we 
hear of Hannibal conferring with Scipio (before the 
battle of Zama) through an interpreter — nowhere in 
his campaigns do we hear of his speaking Greek. 

Tins common language, then, was the largest bond 
of all the civilized world ; next to it the wide exten- 
sion of commerce wbosc objects ranged from the silk 
of China to the silver of Spain, from the polar bear of 
Siberia to the tropical rhinoceros. Trade routes from 
Ceylon and the Ganges to the Mediterranean were 
the constant preoccupation of Sy-rian and Egyptian 
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kings, and more than one %var was waged for the sake 
of these communications which were the source of 
enormous wealth. Unfortunately, with the increase 
in the quantity of precious metals, and the oppor- 
tunities of gaining great fortunes, came the contrast 
of pauperism, and we know that Antioch and Alex- 
andria had their hungrj', desperate mobs, just like 
Paris and London. In Greece we saw that the Land 
question, so famiiiar to us in the Rome of the 
Gracchi and in modern Europe, was in full agitation. 
We may be sure that the leaders of the poor did not 
fail to make use of the arguments of the Stoics, aris- 
tocratic though these philosophers were, to show that 
all men were equal before God, and therefore entitled 
to the same rights and privileges ; but they were not 
represented by literature, which was all in the pay of 
princes, and so we only hear Indirectly of such an 
agitation when a king like Agis takes the side of the 
people. 

It is remarkable, but not surprising, that in none of 
the new centres of cuUure,except perhaps Alexandria, 
did there spring up any really original and vigorous 
literature. Such a growth must come fresh from rise 
bosom of the people itself, and can only come in the 
language which expresses all the history of that 
people’s growth. This had been eminently the case 
with older Greek literature ; but in the new Hellenistic 
centres Greek was after all an artificial plant, univer- 
sally cultivated for purposes of trade and intercourse, 
but for that purpose only. As well might we have 
expected original French literature from the courts 
and courtiers of Germany, Poland, and Russia, be- 
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cause for a century back they spoke that language 
constantly and familiarly. There w'as no want, indeed, 
of new books in such seats of learning as I’crgamum 
or Alexandria, Rhodes or Tarsus. So at Athens the 
heads of the schools poured out floods of tracts upon 
the \\orld; but these books were not literature in 
its high and pure sense. The Atc.xandrian literati 
alTected to compose in all styles and metres. Every 
learned man ought to be able, they thought, to 
write tragedies, lyric poems, hexameters, epigrams, 
and in various dialects. This is the case even with 
Theocritus, who has a true vein of poetry. Tlicy 
spent their time, too, in angf>' literary disputes, in 
satires and lampoons, in minute and trivial criticisms. 
The coteries of the museum at Alexandria were pro. 
bably quite as narrow as those of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Dons now-a-days. There was the same 
weighing of syllables, the same mania for emenda* 
tions, the same glory to be obtained by this barren 
ingenuity which lays exclusive claim to the grand 
title of scholarship ; but then the held was new, and 
a great harvest to be reaped. The studies of Aris- 
tarchus were indeed an epoch in human letters, and 
his perfecting of the method of his predecessors I'n 
ascertaining tlie true words of an ancient author has 
probably saved for us the great body of the older 
Greek poets. For by the school of Aristarchus, 
though they naturally began with Homer — the 
Bible of the Greeks, all the other old masters, 
Hesiod, Pindar, Aristophanes, Sophodcs, were not 
only amended and purtfled, but explained ; and it 
is to these commentari^, composed wlule there 
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was yet a living tradition of the sense, that we owe 
our understanding of innumerable riddles of vocafau- 
larj' and allusion, otherwise insoluble. Any reader 
who desires to provtf this may do so by examining 
the scholia on Aristophanes the comic poet, derived 
at second or third hand from the Alexandrians. 

With the taste for the novel and for the story 01 
personal adventures which has been noted above (p. 
146) came in also the habit of personal memoirs, such as 
those of Aratus and of sundr>' Ptolemies, from which 
the historians drew the piquant details which we so 
enjoy in Plutarch, who has drawn freely from these 
writers. Hence it is that this historian has had an 
iniluence on the tvorld so much greater than Thucy* 
didcs. He is biographical, personal, modem, and 
does not disdain those details which earlier historians 
thought beneath the dignity of their subject. There 
was at this epoch a great delight, too, in antiquities as 
such, in the research of old traditions and origins— a 
study never popular till a nation has grotvn tired, and 
looks back upon its youth to distract its disgust and 
weariness \vith the present. 

These researches, together with the larger famili* 
arity men attained with various religions or cults, 
led to an interest in the philosophy of religion, 
and so naturally to advanced scepticism, which was 
backed up by the philosophical scepticism of the 
schools. These were so indiRerent about what re- 
ligion they believed ; kings were so tolerant of all 
faiths ; that people soon began to think them a mere 
fashion, and this advanced scepticism found its most 
famous expression in the work of Euemcnis of Mes 
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sene inre. ji.c. 300 ), who boldly asserted that all the 
gods were but deified men, and all faith but the cfTcct 
of the knave working upon the fool. How fashionable 
this book must have been ts proved by its translation 
into Latin by Ennius, while Uome was yet far from 
such an attitude. Had a Roman composed such a 
work, he would certainly at that d.ile (RC. 300) have 
been driven from the state with execration ; but the 
Romans would tolerate an>'thing Greek, as authorited 
by all civilized i)coples. 

Perhaps the desclopments of positive science were 
the most striking feature of all in this complex world. 
Medicine, surgery, botany, as well as pure mathe. 
maties and mechanic^ made great strides. We read 
with astonishment in Atnensus the account of the 
gigantic ships which wc»e built at Syracuse and at 
Alexandria to hold king, and their courts, and convey 
all the delights and luxuries of a palace and a park- 
over the water. Presently <e come upon Archimedes, 
and his w-ondcrful defence of Syracuse (D.C. 3X2), 
v/hich shows us that in all its applications, mechanics 
had attained a condition not despicable even for our 
modern science. 
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THE LAST INDEPENDENT SOVEREIONS OF THE 
EMPIRE. — THE FATE OF ANTIOCHUS HI. AND 
PTOLEMY IV. (PHILOPATOR). 

Thd reader may now study to advantage the 
following table or chronolt^ for the generation 
be{oie MS'. 

Pkkoakum and PHores. • Macsdonia and GxiEzra. 
Altalus reigeine since 241 AC. 

Philip V acc. 220 i>.& 

Wv of Rhodes and Byranliuwi Wat of Uic Leagues begins. De- 
2198.0 metriss of Pharos conquered 

by Romans 219 B.c 

Peace between the Leagues 

217 "-c- 

• Treaty Philip with Il.mnibal 

215 B.C. 

Attains joins /T.lcii.ans ana Wii with ^Etolians and Romans 

Romans against Philip 2ll AO 

211 D.O 

Peace will* iCtolians and Atialai 
J06 B.O 

26 lit 
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Syiia. 

^nll<x)1u< 111. ... a« **» B.C. 
tniurrrtliOT of Meiiia »n«l 1‘cnu 
ISjllIe of Kaj'hia .. ai 7 cc. 

Capluii' ul AcUxut at Saolt* 

taswrn campaigns... aia7r.c. 

ConqueM of Aral.u .. icAtc. 

Roue- 

Con'jottl of Dtinetrina of Jllyrii 
bjr Almil'oa— Captsce of Sa- 
^lumbjrltannlMl SI9 a.c* 
llaanibil cm>t( l)>« Alp* 


Corrr. 

no'tmy lV,(niiloi.ttoi5 

MCC Jil 

ralrteofr.sphU ... 
Death of rtolemy ... S04 


Thmlmcn*... .. sifB.C. 

C«nB3e ai$8C. 

Treaty with .1 tolunt .. aiia.c. 

Scipio eT«B$cs to Africa 704 D C. 

We may take up Anliocbus the Great " first, as he 
was the first of the new generation of kings to sue* 
cccd, and was actively engaged in putting down the 
Eastern revolt of llolon and Alexander, and in threat- 
ening war against Egypt for the possession of Cffile- 
Syria, when the others came to the throne. We have 
mentioned (p. 213) his first failure against Ptofemy, 
and the anxiety of his vizier Hermcias to hurl him 
against Egypt, probably at the instigation of Anti* 
gonus; but the revolt of the “Upper provinces" became 
so serious that the king himself was obliged to turn 
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eastward Here we find how deeply the Seleucid 
house had impressed the legitimacy of its power upon 
the eastern populations. Melon had easily defeated 
Antiochus’s generals; he seemed on the point of, 
establishing a new independent kingdom like Atro- 
patene and Bactria, but on the appearance of An- " 
tiochus his soldiers deserted him, and went over to 
their lawful sovereign. The crime of treason by 
pretending to the crown was regarded as the most 
heinous of offences, and these insurgents had only 
their choice between suicide and death by torture, 
which was regarded as lawful in this case, as it was in 
the Middle Ages. In fact, the divine right ol kings 
was even more ostentatiously put fonvard in Hellen- 
istic days, for as it was usual to pay divine honours to 
the king himself, revolt seemed a direct act of sac- 
rilege. Thus the body of Melon was gibbeted by 
order of the king in a conspicuous place. 

It is quite the same feeling which dominates at 
another corner of his empire; while the king was 
arranging his eastern affairs, and had invaded the 
territory of Artabarranes in Northern Media, his uncle 
Achzeus, who had so loyally ceded .the throne to him 
in the first instance, set up by his own great successes 
and by promises from Ptolemy, assumed the royal 
tiara and the title of king, and advanced upon Syria, 
hoping to reach and occupy it before Antiochus could 
return from the East As soon as his soldiers learned 
his object, however, they refused absolutely to be led 
against their lawful king, and Achius was obliged to 
content himself with ravaging Pisidia, and appeasing 
his troops with plenty of plunder. Wlien Antiochug 
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,e..,r„.d to A..i«h. h. a 

Ach™s, charging him m* a campaign 

being the ally of Plolemy, but e, 

into Asia Minor till he ha Attains to 

Cmle ■ Syria No donht he ^ fmm 

keep up his tvar with Achmus.and so divert 

further interference in „„ the Orontes 

He then began by carrying S leu=.. “ ^ 

by assauit, his seaport town which h the 

held ever since Euergetes' invasion; and tmo^g 
treason of the vEtollan officer ho dm. th 

Palestine for Ptolemy, he was ab e to 

as Gaza, but not before ^,lina^ left 

in diplomatic negoliauon. of «^ich Po y 

u, an Interesting abstract The point at 
whether after the original division of t t 

when Syria fell to Antigonus, f ’ ,he 
by the fost Ptolemy had been °'S„g 

purpose of establishing Scleucus there , , 

rhis point, whether SeleucuPs oceupat.on of 5) 

. after Ipsu. (nr. 300) should not re- 

quest, though not in suict accordance with 
vious arrangements of the three Fm’P- 

negotiations were dHigently kept up by 
tians, because the young king Philopator » 

lected his army, and nothing was in rea . . 

a great number of Greek mercenaries were » 

principally .Ctolians, and great drilling went o 
Alexandria, while the Syrijm envoys were g^'^S 
and fro to Memphis by the eastern (Pelusiac) mourn 
of the Nile, and saw nothing of it At last, w e ^ 
they had had enough of parley. Anliochus bem|, 
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peremptory about holding Ccele-Syria, and about ex- 
cluding all consideration of the rebel Acha:us, the 
hostile armies met at the great battle of Raphia. neat 
Gara (b.C. 217). At this engagement, though the 
African elepliantsof Ptolemy would not for a moment 
face the Indian elephants of Antlochus, and though 
Antiochus gained considerable advantage with his 
cavalry, the shock of the pfialanxes decided the 
matter, and he was defeated with a loss of twelve 
thousand men. Finding further conquests were 
hopeless, he returned to Antioch, and offered terms 
which were far too readily accepted by Ptolemy 
who recovered Palestine and Phcenicia, but was con- 
tent apparently to forego the possession of Seleucia. 

Antiochus was, however, hurrying at any cost to 
turn against Achxus, who now ruled over all Asia 
Minor, with the exception of some Greek towns, and 
of the fortress of Pergamum, in which he had besieged ' 
Attalus. In a campaign of two years Antiochus 
recovered all his dominions, and shut up Achaeus in 
Sardis. Then, with the aid of clever Greeks, hc' 
stormed the city, but stiil Acha^us held out in the . 
impregnable citadel. Meanwhile, the Egyptian vizier 
Sosibius was doing all he could to save Ach$us, by 
negotiating through private agents at Rhodes and 
Ephesus to manage his escape through the enemy’s 
lines, and it seems that in these wars, conducted 
chiefly through Cretan and ^tolian mercenaries, 
there was always a good understanding among the 
hostile armies, since many now opposed to each other 
had before served tc^ether under the same banner ; ' 
but the Cretans, who took the matter in hand, ne- 4- 
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gotuted AntiochM^ alw foi the 
Lr,cnd., of Achxo,, .nd 
l^lh 5»le<, Ikoosht i. tkri. 

Kj-i pti.™ «ho nai tM away. In 3 thtlllin, 
un. U3 of thi, nis!.. 

.1,4 3w.-.n.pal for Acha-n, to lra.;3 k» 
wancll,. an,J m-rke In* way tlifoui; \ . and 
linrw Tlwro had bom much ou.u.l fu'PW « 

■ho ni;l,. ua, ,.,.ch da.t, -o ,ha, 
couWnot be sure that Achxtis party 

tives.and it wa, not till the>- «w one f 
being eartfully and rt5pcctfully helped 
precipice, by those xxho <ouW no^ and 

manurti, that fhry made sure of then man, ^n^ 
carried him bound to the tent of Antiochuh 
Sdtins up alone, after In. state dinner, m nt^ 
exeitemenl. Wl.en he .saw h.s sreat '"'mV 'hmw" 
bound upon the Itoor.he burst into tears but note 
eompa..ion. for next day when his eotmc.l of Ma^ 
donians” met, amid the wildest excitcmen , 
decreed that Achaus should be mutilated firs , 
beheaded, then have his body sown up in an 
shin and gibbeted. <- 

These detaiU contrast sUongly . v. 

Antiochus in the great Eastern campaign » » 
presently undertoolc. No sooner was be 
Asia Minor (r.c. 213) than he turned to the . 

of those further provinces, which had long ass 
themselves as independent hingdoms. He ’ 

the rising Parthian kingdom. hsC forced the so-cali«i 
Partbiati passes, and penetrated into Bactria, w 
he found Euth>'demus established as king. '' e ve 
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in Polybius fra^ents concerning^ Iiis wars in Par- 
thia, Hyrcania, and Bactria, in all of which he was 
ready to establish the rdgning sovran, if he promised 
obedience and loyalty. His principle was to admit 
the claims of the descendants of rebels to some con- 
sideration. seeing that they bad not revolted against 
himself, while he punished upstart or personal oppo- 
nents, like Molon and Achieus, with the most cruel 
vengeance. Euthydemus explained to him that by 
destroying the new dynasty in Bactria, it would be 
laid open to devastation and rebarbarization at the 
hands of the Turanian hordes, the nomads of the 
steppes. 

So after making peace and alliance, the king turned 
eastward on the track of Alexander, and made his 
power felt by the sovrans on this side of the Indus. 
He obtained from them elephants and treasure. He 
even returned by the southern route which Alexander 
had found so difficuU, wintering in Caramania or 
Gedrosia, and not content wth these achievements, 
made conquests in Arabia, still probably imitating 
not only the c.impaigns, but the plans of Alexander. 
Tlien after several years of glorious wars, In which he 
had incurred much personal danger and shown great 
personal bravery, he returned (B.c. S04) to Antioch, 
loaded with the treasures of the East, and justly 
hailed with the title of *• the Great." Ordinary readers 
only meet this king late in his life, when he appears so 
• dilatory and feeble in his campaign with the Romans, 
but Polybius notes specially the great contrast of his 
earlier and later years. The fatigues of war and 
pleasure seem to have exhausted his cneTg>", and 
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paper currency. The revolts and internal troubles of 
the succeeding reign are chiefly attributable to this 
king’s injustices. He died in 204 D.C., when Antiochus 
had just completed his Hastem campaigns. The heir 
to his throne was a child of four, known as Ptolemy 
(V.) Epiphanes. 
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I)EroRi: »'c return to the third monarchy, hface* 
donta, ftrsd consider the kinj; who was to fall before 
the Romans, let us take n brief viesv of the action 
of the no»v important iieeon<lao' powers, durlnff the 
actn-ityof Anlloclms HI. and the sloth of Plolcmy 
IV. Rolytiikii Rives a very IntcrestinR glimpse into 
the conditions of Greek trade .at this moment In hi» 
elaborate preface to the »v.sr of the Jihodi.ins and By* 
zantines (lie 3t0). Laying aside his speculations as 
to the ultimate filling up of the Black Sea bj* the 
deposit of the great risers whicli flow into it, he is 
most instructis'c on the course of the current which 
carries vessels natumlly into the narbour of Byran* 
ti’um, while those who try to reach the op|>osite Chal- 
cedon only do so with great difficulty. This natural 
advantage secured for Byz.7ntium the command of the 
s-ast trade of the Euxine In the necessaries of life 
(says I'oiybius), cattle, and slaves ; in its luxuries, 
honey, wax, salt fish, hides; and sometimes in com. 
The Greeks would be deprived of all this benefit 
were there not a strong cit/establishcd there — for the 
Galatians on the one side; and Thracians on the other, 
would stop and plunder everything. lienee B>'zan- 
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tium .was absolutely necessary to the Hellenistic 
world, as holding the key to all this commerce, and 
to all the cities settled on the coasts of the Euxine ; 
but their difficulties were also colossal — nothing could 
pacify or settle the barbarous Thracians, their neigh- 
bours, whom they could neither buy off nor conquer, 
but who always came down upon their suburbs, and 
carried off all that they had in the fields, so that they 
were really like an outpost in an hostile country, hold- 
ing the strait for the Greek world with great loss and 
discomfort to themselves. 

This state of things had long been suffered wlicn 
the Galatians supervened, and established a )<ingdom 
(that of Tylis) in Thrace, close to Byzantium. These 
marauders were so much worse than the Thracians, 
that the tax they levied on Byzantium by way of 
blackmail was gradually raised to eighty talents a 
year (;^2o,ooo), Upon this the people of the city 
sent embassies to their neighbours throughout the 
^gean, and asked for a subsidy to help them in their 
trouble, as they held a post of importance to all 
civilization. We may fancy that the late successful 
petition of the Rhodians (p. 195) encouraged them to 
hope for some success ; but when they failed, they 
determined to levy customs on the passage of the 
straits. Whereupon there was a great outcry in the 
trading world, and a general appeal to the Rhodians, 
as the leaders in merrantile affairs, to interfere. It 
was as if the present powers of Europewere to appeal 
to England to interfere In keeping the Suez Canal 
open to European traffia The Rhodians therefore 
protested, and getting worsted in argument went to 
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war — iis usual, with money and alh’es rather than with 
their own forces. They secured the active help of 
Vrushs, king of BithjTiia. The Byzantines applied 
to Atialus and Achxus, who were then at war, 
AehjDus being master of almost all Asia Minor, and 
both promised to help them— a curious evidence of 
the interest tliis war excited. But the Rhodians 
bought off Acharus by persuading Ptolemy to give 
them up Andromachus, Achxus’s father, who was 
kept a hostage in Eg>'pt. So the u-ar of Byzantium 
and Prusias continued, till in the end the Rhodians 
gained their point and forced the straits to be kept 
an open highway for ships. 

Of coune Attaius was not able at the time to help, 
nor do we know of bis taking an active part in the 
history of Asia Minor for the next few years. He 
kept warring with Achxus in the interest of An* 
tiochus, who accordingly rnade a favourable treaty 
with him; and as hfe position was now secured by the 
capture and death of Achaeus, he was able to turn to 
Western politics, and he joined the coalition made b}' 
Romans and the /EtoHans against Philip of JIacedon 
in 2 1 1 B.c. This brings us back to Europe, to Mace- 
donia and the Greek*, whose history was very agitated 
and serious during the period before us. 
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THE REIGK OF PHILIP V. OF MACEDON, UP TO HIS 
INTERFERENCE IN EASTERN AFFAIRS.— HIS WARS 
IN GREECE. 

Thanks to the able policy of Antigonus Doson, 
Philip V. was the first king of Macedonia, we may 
say for centuries, \vho succeeded peacefully, and with- 
out a struggle, to the throne. He was an agreeable 
youth of courtly manners, trained in Hellenic politics 
by the wily and e.^perienced Araius, with whom the 
late king had desired him to be intimate. The 
northern barbarians were quiet, and the Illyrians 
were cowed by a new and stronger interference of the 
Romans (b.C. 219), who ousted Demetrius of Pharos, 
their former all)', from all bis possessions, and sent 
him, a mischievous fugitive, to haunt the court of 
Macedon. 

Troubles soon arose from the riZtolians, wJjom 
Antigonus had so marvellously coerced and con- 
trolled, without having the time to subdue them into 
his alliance. Their jealousy of the spread of the 
Acb®an League led them to attack it, nominally to 
protect the eastern towns of the Peloponnesus, which 
had long been allied with them. In the complicated 
wars which ensue during this generation, the usual 
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combinatton Is thW: /niolLi, ElK Mcwnia, and 
Sparta, against the Acharan Leagwe, svho call In the 
help of their ally, the Macedonian king. The 
/Htoiians were his natural enemies, anti they ahrays 
claimed, and generally held, towns In Tliessal)’, thus 
threatening his land communlcatinns with Southern 
Greece. 

The dctail.s of the struggle which follow are not of 
large iritcrcst, and may disposed of in brief sum* 
mary ; the s\T5tld*fcaturc is the ambition of I’hilip to 
join in the great 1‘imic War against Rome, and the 
momentous consequences of this folly. The <Ctollan» 
succeeded in detaching Sp.nrja from the I-eague, 
where two kings were again set «p for a moment, one 
legitimate, the other for a large bribe ; but they soon 
made way for the tyrant Machanidas, so that Sparta 
too has her epoch of tyrants from this lime on. Tire 
Altolians also got aid from Attalus, who from the 
first opposed the young king of Maccdon \ but the 
hatter was so quick and brilliant in his movements, 
as to show plainly he was no contemptible foe. ffc 
even succeeded m a raid on the /Elolian capital 
Thermus, which he took and sacked. So a peace 
came about in 2 ty lie, as the rEtolians were worsted 
and tired of unprofitable fighting, and Philip had his 
cj'e upon the \Vest. 

Indeed, all Greece saw ihe storm coming arrd even 
the sensible men among the .^toh’ans advised peace 
and union in the face of the tremendous conHict now 
commenced in Italy. It was plain that as all ancient 
nations thought conqilest legi*imate. the victor in this 
struggle would next attack the Hellenic peninsula. 
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It seemed clear, too, that the Romans were the 
nearest and most dangerous neighbours. They had 
just reasserted themselves and triumphed (B.C 219) 
over Illyria. The only question was the alternative 
between strong, combined neutrality, or active inter- 
ference on the side of Carthage. When, therefore, the 
news of the defeat of the Romans at Thrasymene, 
came to Philip, as he was sitting" with Demetrius of 
Pharos beside him, at the Nemean games (B.C. 217). 
it was easy to persuade him to joii\ Hannibal, Hence 
he, too, was glad of peace at home. 

Demetrius was a fugitive from the Romans, who 
even demanded, but could not then enforce, his extra- 
dition ; he was an adventurous Illyrian pirate, who 
loved war for its profit, and had, at the time, nothing 
more to lose. Yet his general advice was perhaps 
right, if Philip had only possessed other responsible 
advisers who could carry out practically this large and 
difficult policy. Though chosen by Antigonus, they 
seem all to have been as worthless as Aratus, and 
wholly unable to grasp the situation. Hence fatal de- 
lays, occupied in fighting with Illyrian chiefs, and not 
spent in building a fleet fit to protect his transport 
ships to Italy. It was only the news of Canno: (rg 
21^ that stimulated him to action ; but as Hannibal 
commanded no port, the ambassadors Philip sent by 
way of Croton were taken by the Romans on their 
way inwards, and though they lied themselves free, 
were again captured \rith the treaty in their possession, 
so that the Romans, not Philip, got news of the 
threatening prospects on the east side of Italy, and 
forthwith kept a fleet of observation cruising in the 
Adriatic. 
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cuse (B.C 212) and Capua (RC 211 ), sent their Ad- 
miral Lajvinus to the synod of the /Etolians, to incite 
them to war with Philip. Of the conquests made, 
the Romans were to have the movable property, as 
they intended no extension of empire ; the iEtolians 
the land. Neither were to conclude a separate peace 
with Philip. Thus the Romans, who had before ap- 
peared in Greece as the promoters of order and the 
chastisers of piracy and freebooting, now appear as 
the deliberate promoters of it ; but we must consider 
their desperate circumstances. They were still fight- 
ing for existence, and must have thought all means 
lawful to occupy Philip in his own country. 

So wc have a new war of Macedonians, Illyrians, 
^tolianSj Eleans, Messentans, Spartans (under Ma- 
chanidas, the new tyrant), and also Attains, against 
the Achotans and Philip— the Achsans strengthened 
by the return of Fhilopccmen, a competent general. 
This man, together with Philip, who displayed in the 
dilTicuIt and various movements of the war very great 
ability — it is his bast period — actually resisted the 
coalition successfully, especially when Attalus was 
attacked by Prusias of Bithynia, and the Romans, 
now threatened with the new invasion of Hasdrubal, 
sent no more help ; but they had done enough to 
show that a new power of the firet class, ruthless in 
politics and very cruel in war, was now to take part 
In Hellenistic afiairs, and it was not difficult to pr<^ict 
the end. For the present, however, the Greeks and 
Jiaccdonj.ins were allowed to fight it out among 
themselves, and when Philopocmcn slew Machanidas 
the Spartan in a great battle at Mantmca (U.C. 207}, 
17 
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some successful battles with Nabis, he was wholly 
unable to subdue him. Had he been the brilliant 
general they assert, such could hardly have been the 
case. 

While this conflict was going on in Greece, and 
Philip was losing favour and tnHuence there, he had 
taken in hand a new conflict, which showed how 
degraded he had become. Without the smallest 
ground of quarrel, he entered (B.C. 203) into a treaty 
with Antiochus III., who was longing for some new 
conquest, to attack and dismember the kingdom of 
Egypt, now in the hands of a child of six and his 
tutors, Antiochus advanced against Ccele'Syria and 
Phosnicia, which he twice before in his early years 
failed to conquer, while Philip demanded for his share 
the numerous coast and island cities in the ^gean 
Sea, from Thrace to Carla, which were allies or sub* 
jects of Egypt. The war, as it was begun on shame* 
ful principles, so it was carried out by the mercenaries 
of Philip with shameful excesses. He began himself 
by the capture of the northern towns Lysimacheta, 
Perlnthus, Chalcedon, Kios, Thasos, all close about 
the Propontis, and in alliance, not only witli Egyp^ 
but with the jEtolian League, or Byzantium, or the 
king of Bithynia. 

He thus cliallenged the enmity of all these powers, 
and if the ./Etolians did not move, Uie rest did, and 
speedily brought with them Attains and the Rhodians, 
who had in vain interposed by embassies to save 
these towns, seeing clearly that Philip would attack 
them next So when his fleet came as far south os 
Samos, the new allies, especially the Rhodians and 
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some successful battles with Nabis, he was wholly 
unable to subdue him. Had he been the brilliant 
general they assert, such could hardly have been the 
case. 

While this conflict was going on in Greece, and 
Philip was losing favour and influence there, he had 
taken in hand a new conflict, which showed how 
degraded he had become. Without the smallest 
ground of quarrel, he entered (B.C. 203) into a treaty 
with Antiochus III., who was longing for some new 
conquest, to attack and dismember the kingdom of 
Egypt, now in the hands of a child of six and his 
tutors. Antiochus advanced against Ccele^Syria and 
Phcenicia, which he twice before In his early years 
failed to conquer, while Philip demanded for hts share 
the numerous coast and island cities in the j£gean 
Sea, from Thrace to Carla, which were allies or sub- 
jects of Egypt. The war, as it was begun on shame- 
ful principles, so it was carried out by the mercenaries 
of Philip with shameful excesses. He began himself 
by the capture of the northern towns Lysimacheia, 
Perintlius, Chalccdon, Kios, Thasos, all close about 
the Propontis, and in alliance, not only with Egyp^ 
but with the Aitolian League, or Byzantium, or the 
king of Bithynia. 

He thus cliallcngcd the enmity of all these powers, 
and if the yEtolians did not move, the rest did, and 
speedily brought witli them Attalus and the llhodians, 
who had in vain interposed by embassies to save 
these towns, seeing clearly that Philip would .attack 
them nc.\t. So when his fleet came as far south as 
Samos, the new allies especially the Rhodians and 
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Attalus, fought h»m a great sea-lMttIc, in whieJj he 
was defeated. The death of thg, Rhodian admiral 
Thcophiliscus, ho\\c\’cr, and ific heavy Josses to At* 
talus's ships in the battle, so paralyzed the alfics, that 
he «as able to land and devastate crucJJy the land of 
of Pergamum. When this fleet was refitted and 
strengthened, so as to be again mistress of the 
he escaped home with difficulty, through tlre/r ships, 
to Macedonia {IXC 200X It shows u^ however, how 
completely Rome was already regarded as the arbiter 
of Eastern affairs, at least as far as Egypt, that all tlie 
allies injured by Philip sent ambassadors to complain 
at Rome. From this time onward for half a century 
there was hardly a moment when crowds of am- 
bassadors ucre not besieging the senate-house^ and 
trying to bribe or persuade influential people at 
Rome to get tliein a hearing. 

Let us turn back for a moment to the accession of 
the child Ptolemy Epiphancs. He was in the hands 
of the late king’s mistress Agathoclea, her brother 
Agathocles, ivho was in fact virier, and much hated 
and feared by the people, and Sosibius, the son of the 
former minister. The will of the late king making 
the arrangement was at once suspected as forged, and 
popular discontent arose. To meet this these persons 
followed the usual course of policy in such cases. 
They gave largesses to the mob, and AgathoeJes sent 
away all tlie important rivals he had on public 
missions, to annour.e the accession to Philip, to 
Antiochus, &c. Scopas the rEtolian was sent to 
collret troops from his home ; but thej- were not able 
to get rid of Tlepolcmu^ the Greek general who 
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superintended the grain supply of Alexandria, and 
was stationed at Felusium. Their attempts to im- 
plicate this officer in treason failed with the “ Jlace- 
donians,” as the Household Troops of Alexandria 
were still called. Attempts at repressing popular 
feeling were worse than futile. All the walls were 
found written over in the morning with incitements 
against the Ministers. Gradually the tumult spread, 
the royal child was supposed to be in danger, and 
Polybius gives us a most graphic account of the wild 
excitement in Alexandria, children joining in the 
noise, torches and troops hurrying through the streets, 
the minister’s mother a suppliant in tlie temple of 
Dcmeter, and driving from her with horrible curses 
the women who wished to console her. To save 
their lives, the cabal gave up the child, who was 
carried in triumph, crying and terrified, to the theatre. 
The opposition coaxed from him an order for the 
punishment of the “enemies of the people," and 
sending him home to the house of Sosibius, they 
proceeded literally to tear in pieces in the streets 
the wretched impostors who had thought to hold 
Egypt in their hands. 

The new regents, for the moment Tlepolemus and 
Sosibius, were men of very different character, the one 
a reckless and generous soldier, tlie otlier a prudent 
diplomatist. The former could not refuse any de- 
mand for money, and squandered the king's treasure; 
the objections of Sosibius only caused the transference 
of the ^cat seal and charge of the king to his rival. 

Mcanv\lulc Uic attack of Philip and Antiochus on 
Egypt’s allies had begun. The Rhodians seem to 
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have been left to manage the naval war. The 
/Etolian Scopas was sent against Antioclius who had 
invaded Palestine. After some brilliant successes 
gained by Scopas. he was defeated by Antiochus, at 
Panion, in Cccle-Syria; and the Jews, who were 
generally stauncli to Egypt in these quarrels, sided 
this time with Antiochus, owing to the ill-treatment 
they had lately received from Philopator. It seemed 
now as if Antiochus would really invade Egypt, hut 
meanwhile the Romans, w1k» had finished the Punic 
War, and were preparing to attack Philip, sent an 
embassy of three of their most distinguished nobles to 
announce their victory to Egypt, to Uiank Uie nation 
for its support of Rome in great trial, and also 
to request an alliance against Philip. It seems that 
the Regency not only accepted this message with 
cordiality, but begged for interference against the 
aggression of Antiochus. Moreover, they actually 
asked the Romans to undertake the protection of the 
young kirjg, and wc have extant a coin of M. ^Ernil 
Lepidus, one of the ambassadors, which has stamped 
upon It the Roman putting a diadem on the boy’s 
head, with the words, tutor rej^t (see p. 298). 

The first message of the Romans to Antiochus 
seems to have been unheeded ; a second induced 
him to propose a marriage of his daughter with tlje 
young Ptolemy, when he was of sufficient age. and 
a promise to make the territory he had conquered 
her dowry. This vague ofler, which was not seriously 
intended, was at the time accepted by the Senate, as 
Rome was now entering upon her second war with 
Philip. 
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The Senate had only two ditTicnlttcs to deal with, 
hi oiKning this war. It seemed to them essential, 
dhilonuatically, (o put Philip in the wrong by making 
him appear the ai^grcssor ; (hat «'.is not a serious 
obstacle, as hU recent acts showed him to be quite 
a tyro in diplomacy. They had, howci-cr, further to 
persuade the Roman .assembly (hat rhiii(> n*as .actually 
threatening Italy, for the late exhausting war had 
made the veo' name Imtcful, .and the people longed 
for peace. The ostensible c.'iuse w.xs an attack which 
he m.idc on AtlIen.^ to avenge for the Acamanians 
the murder .it Athens of two young men who had 
violated (it was said Ignorantly) Uie Elcusinian mys* 
tcrics. His devastation of Attic territory, and of its 
art'trcasurcs, naturally caused great commotion in 
the Greek world, and more embassies vvcrc sent to 
complain at Rome. The Senate, which now began 
to pose as the admirer of HcUcncdom and protector ot 
Grechin liberty, took up the matter, and on sending 
M. AL Lepidus on a mission to the king, found lum 
in the midst of a bloody and successful campaign 
about the Hellespont. This was evidently to cover 
his rear when the Roman war began. He was just 
besieging Abydos witli circumstances of great Jiorror, 
the whole body of the inhabitants during three days 
after the capture, committing suicide en masse rather 
than become his subjects. Such was already the 
result of Stoical teaching on the world 1 The Rho- 
dians and Attains were unable to check him, and ^ 
when the Roman envoy used bold language to him, 
demanding restitution of cities taken from the allies, 
cessation of hostilities, and inderanityfor damage to 
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be fixed by arbitration, I’bilip answered haughtily,' 
and when lie had finished hW bloody work at Abydos,’ 
hurried back to find n Roman army ianefed at 
Jonia. and a Itoman fleet at Corcyrz. i >• . . 

Tlicre were only livo legions sent, on account of 
the unpopularity of the new war, and because tlie 
Senate intended to carry it on by diplomacy, and the 
help of Greek allies rather than with Roman blood. 
So then the Senate set to work to isolate Philip, and 
to secure as many ailics as possible. They ircre sure 
of the Rhodians and Attains, but in Greece only of 
Athens, for their old allies the .rEtolians had been on 
distant terms with them, ever since they had con* 
eluded peace without Rome's leave, and the rest wcfc 
waiting to see the turn of fortune. Each side was 
anxious to secure the Aehicans, but at the crisis 
Fhilaposmcn was defeated in trying to secure (against 
the law), a re-election as President, and a second 
time he sulkily left his country in the lurch, and went 
oiT to Crete. He was the only man able to keep 
Habis in check, and now the Achxans were in this 
great difficulty, cither to quarrel with Philip, and 
expose themselves to him and Nabis, or to offend 
the Romans, who were distinctly the greater power. 
After long and anxious discussion Uiey determined 
to remain neutral. So did the yEtolians, tiJJ they 
saw the first Roman successes, then they joined the 
stronger side. 

Still Philip showed, as usual, great military ability 
in the actual campaign. He kept the Romans out of 

• Ife lold >BnuJiu» tiktt hemniM tzc<ue hhimperiinrnee 
wu a youns mao. « tus^MMse wao. Mu] a Uomao. 
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Maccdonn ^at the difllcutt passes through Mount 
I’lndus, which separate Epinis from Macedonia, and 
It was only after nearly two years’ eflbrts that 
ilamininus was able to mancLUvre a passage for the 
Roman army into Thessaly Why they did not 
operate with a fleet on the cast side of his dominions 
does not appear, but some of the delay was caused 
by incompetence of consuls, and mutiny of troops in 
the Roman camp — a new and strange feature, When 
I lamininus had secured his military position m 
Thessaly, he spent the winter in further isolating 
Philip, and m persuading the still neutral states to 
join Rome After a most exciting debate at their 
congress the Achxans at last consented with the 
greatest hesitation and fear to join Rome. Philip 
attempted negotiations, and even obtained a trace ox 
two months to discuss terms with the Senate , but 
the determination was fixed to confine him to mere 
Macedonia to clear all his ganisom from Greece and 
Thessaly — m fact, to reduce him to the original limits 
of Macedonia, in the days of Demosthenes 

Thus it was that the issue came to be fought 
on the hills not far from Tempe, called Cynosce 
phaliE, or Do^s" Heads (bc 197), where for the 
first time since Pyrrhus, the open order of the 
Romans met the phalanx of the Hellenistic king 
doms Roman oflicers afterwards told Polybius 
they had never seen anything so terrible On level 
ground the pi alanx was invincible unless attacked 
m the rear, but it was quite unfit for rapid ad 
\ance or for rough terrain In this particular 
instance the battle came on unexpectedly, the 
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Roman cavalry stumbling in a fog upon Uv3 
Macedonian which was on the hills. First suc- 
cessful, then defeated, then reinforced, Uic Xface- 
donians urged and persuaded ihcirhing to bring up 
hi^ infanir)’ in t«o phalanxes, to decide the day. 
1 he right phalanx, charging dou'n hill, was victorious, 
but the left did not reach the summit either in time 
or in order, and uas easily broken, especially by 
the elephants on the Roman side. The victorious 
Romans thci found themselves almost on tiic rear 
of the winning phalanx, and surrounded it A^thc 
sign of surrender, the raising of the sartssa, or long 
pike, was not understood by the victors, tJjirtccn 
thousand of the Macedonians were slaughtered on the 
field. The king escaped, burnt all bis secret palmers, 
and oficf^ negotiations. 

Of course the Ics-ser and smaller allies," ivho had 
only joined at the eleventh hour, and who, except 
the y£toli.ans, had given little help in the war, loudly 
demanded the extinction of hlacedon. But the 
Roman general was calmer and wi.scr. He knew 
liow long and didicuU had been the efTort to pene- 
trate Uuough the passes into this kingdom ; he knew 
that the king liad still resources ; with the aid of 
Thracians and Dardanians he might have began 
again a tediousanJ dangerous struggle. He rather 
desired, while making the king impotent to subdue or 
dominate Greeks, sUli to keep him strong enough to 
act as a bulwark against the barbarians, who were 
the real danger to Greece^ Moreover, not only had 
a great revolt broken out in Spain, but Philip’s 
Eastern ally, Antiochus, who had behaved with curi- 
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ous and culpable sloth in not making a diversion 
or ill coining to his aid, was now in conflict with the 
Rhodians, and there thus appeared new complications 
on the Eastern horizon. Philip was merely ordered 
to reduce his army and fleet, Co give up all bis Greek 
possessions, and to abstain from any attacks on the 
allies of Rome. 

Here, then, we may pause, for the first blow has 
been struck from the West at the Empire of Alex- 
ander. It may of course be said that an earlier limi- 
tation came from Sandracottus (Chandragupta, p. 6$) 
when he occupied the provinces reaching to the 
Indus, and made Seleucus cede to him the Indian 
portion of the great conqueror’s acquisitions; but 
these remote provinces can hardly be called any 
portion of the Hellenistic world. More serious and 
real was the rise of Arsaces In ^50 U.C., for not only 
did he establish in the province of Atropatenc, 
hardly toudied by Ale.xander, a lasting Oriental 
monarchy, but he cut off from real Hellenism the 
kingdom cf Bactria, whtcli had clearly made no in 
considerable effort towards that unity of culture 
which marked the empire. 

' Yet all tlicse outlying losses were as nothing com- 
pared to the humiliation of Macedonia, the real core 

• and backbone of the whole system of kingdoms sprung 
out of the empire. The highest military class in Egypt 
and Syria were still called Macedonians, yet we hear ’ 
of the Egyptian legciit Sosibius (the younger), at this 
very time, when he liail come hack from a visit to 
Pella, looking upon all tlic Alexandrian M-iccdonians 
with that supremo contempt tliat an 
18 
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THE lIELLEmSTIC WORLD FROM DC. ig;-igO—TUE 

SECOND ASSERTION OF ROME’S SUrREMACY. — 

MAGNESIA. 

The further proceedings of Flamininus in Greece 
after the battle of Cynosccphal® are recorded in 
every Roman history, and perhaps best in Momm- 
sen’s, if we allow for bis contempt of the claims of 
small states, and his open assertion that the strongest 
have a right to rule. Flamininus was at that time no 
mere Roman proconsul, but an individual possessing 
great influence in the state, because he was supposed 
to know ail about the Greek world, and was a proper 
representative of the Senate in the East on account 
of his culture. The majority of the nobles at Rome 
were still mere outsiders as regards Hellenistic cul> 
ture ; they spoke Greek not at all, or badly, and they 
were not only very sensitive to ridicule for being 
barbarians, but' anxious to maintain the dignity of 
Rome in the East Flamininus, on the contrary, posed 
as a man of the new culture, and fit to talk with kings 
and at synods in Greek; he was verj’ vain of this,- 
and desired to be handed do\vn to posterity as the 
benefactor and liberator of Greece. Hence, in 'the 
first place, his declaration of the freedom of all The 

*SJ 
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Antiochus, justly surnamcd the Great in the history 
of Oriental Mclicnbin. is quite a tliffcrMt person 
when we meet him in Roman history. The reader 
will remember the remark of Polyhiu* quoted above 
(p. 231)00 this point 

Of course the mainstay of the Rom.an*, so long 
the war remained on the co-asls of Asia, was the power 
of Rhodes and Pergamum. but they h.id to do svitrr 
Antiochus in T-utopc first. The olTcrs by ° 

aid in troops and money' were politely dcclin ^ 
the Romans, we may fancy l>ccausc the mMn W 
of Egyptian mercenaries at that lime were AitDli.Tns, 
and the/Etolianssvcrc the people urging Antiochus 
to come to Kurope ; just as Eumcncs, the successor 0 
Attalus at Pergamum, was perpetually urging c 
Romans to undertake a war which must turn out to 
the profit of his smaller kingdom. The VEtolians 
pcr8U.tdcd those Thessalians and Peloponnesians who 
usually stood with them to join the king of Syria, 
and so he came to Greece in title the Generalissimo 
of the .<r,t<dian l.caguc. Tlic king came, however, 
with a small army, instead of a great host ; he di 
no more than seize Eubma and Chalcis, and 
Thcrmopyl® ; but the Romans held Thessaly. Ther 
Antiochus retired to Chalets, to celebrate ® 
marri.sge with a beautiful Greek girl, instead o 
working his campaign diplomatically. It was clear 
what the end would be. _ 

In the spring of B.C 191, the Roman army arrived 
under Acilius Glabrio, with the elder Cato as one o 
his tribunes, other men of consular rank also serving 
under him. He brought Numidian cavalry and ele- 
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plants, and by dint of foreign auxiliaries raised his 
force to forty thousand. Antiochus sought to hold 
Thermopylje against this superior army, till hia 
absurdly delayed reinforcements should arrive from 
Asia, As usual, this position was turned, by sending 
Cato round the mountain pass inland, where the 
iEtolians kept slack watch and were surprised ; so 
the Syrian was defeated, and had to fly to Asia, 
abandoning all the strong positions he had gained. 
Among the Greeks the ^toHans only resisted, and 
defended themselves, so that with difficulty a truce 
was arranged between them and the consul by the 
friendly and forgiving Flamininus. There followed 
a long and arduous stru^lc on the coast and among 
the islands of Asia Minor between the fleets of the 
Romans, Rhodians, and of Eumenes on the one side, 
and that of Antiochus on the other, in which Hannibal 
was absurdly given a command, and fought his only 
sea battle, without success, off the coast of Lycia. 
Meanwhile Seleucus, the king’s son, was besieging 
Pergamum, which was oniy saved from capture by 
the constant diversions produced by Achtean troops 
thrown into the town. At last, after many conflicts, the 
supremacy of the sea was settled by the great battle 
of M)’onnesus (b.C rpo), fought in presence of An 
tiochus’s land army, and thus the passage of the 
Roman armyto Asia was secured. Had Antiocliusgar- 
risoned Lysimacheja on the Propontis the difficulty 
would not have been so easily settled. 

The campaign was under the nominal command 
of the great Scipio’s incompetent brother Lucius, but 
the victor of Zama w.!* there and inspired confidence. 
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On the other side was a great army, drawn from all 
the far provinces of the kingdom, and arrayed in all 
their various splendour, as we may read in the de- 
scription by Livy. They met on the plain near 
Magnesia (B.C. 190). Hannibal was with the king, 
but it is strange that we do not hear of his being 
entrusted with a division, not to say with the com- 
mand. We hear, indeed, that he was r^arded with 
jealousy by the Syrian generals and courtiers, and 
that his advice was systematically disregarded. With 
the troops as they stood at Magnesia, it Is likely that 
not even he could have won a victory. They were 
diseomhted and scattered, with a Roman loss ol 
three hundred foot and twenty-four horsemen. Had 
Antiochus given him full play when he lirst arrived ; 
had he been allowed to organize and drill the Greeks 
and Syrians, and act on his own Judgment, vve may 
be sure he would quickly have altered the whole face 
of the war. 

Now all was over with a single battle. Antiochus 
the Great made peace on the Roman terms ; he aban- 
doned all Asia Minor, and had to support the Roman 
army at a cost of thirty thousand talents during its 
stay in Asia. Thus the second of the Hellenistic 
kingdoms fell, at a single blow, from the position 
of a ‘great power, never to rise again; nor is there 
an example in history of a more disgraceful fall 
The Macedonians, as we shall see, u-ere as yet far 
from subdued ; the Egyptians, though now under 
\oman tutelage, kept thar individuality, and long 
after made national revolt^ which showed their tou"h 
resistance to the foreigner. Sj-ria gax-e up with a 
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single hair-hearted campaign. The battle of 
was more a great pageant than a real fight , an y 
the description of this pageant seems to indicate to 
us that under Antiochus the kingdom 'vas being 
orientalized, and was losing its Hellenistic side. 
went to pieces like an Oriental army, and the king 
acquiesces like an Oriental despot, when le is 
He was killed next year at the head of the F' 

Gulf by the people whose temple he 

to fill his failing treasury. We leave him w *ou, 

regret-a brilliant youth disgraced by a sensual and 

'''inheirng of Syria had surrendered Asia Minor 
without a blow, the Romans were 
accept it without establishing there a ‘bf ™Sh te^ 
of their name. They made their bonn^a ^-Ime fmm 

the Taurus Mount “ Vulso, led^his 

followinc. the new consul, C. 

armythrough the interior of ftecoun^a^^^^^^^ 

?Luth ^rnTw subi«*-provin=e^^^^^^ 

(eature. iin. raoidlv to become plunderers. 

as levied to subdue Mace- 

The first armies whidi were levieo 

donla came unwillingly to the enrolment. The 

plunder of Cynosccphalm and Magnesia openrf ou 

a new dlscovery-lhatwarm the East forthe Roman 
was what war in the East had been for the Greeks 
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and Macedonfans, a splendidly lucrative pursuit 
It has also been justly remarked by historians, that 
if it took a couple of centnries to degrade the Greek 
into the Greefcling of Roman days, it only took a 
generation or two to degrade the old dignified 
Roman of the Punic wars Into the shameless and 
brutal spoiler of the Gracchan days. Nor is it hard 
to account for this remarkable difference. It had 
been obsen'cd long before in Greek history, how 
the rude and honourable Spartans turned tyrannical 
and venal as soon as they had conquered all oppo- 
sition and had become a dominant nation. In both 
eases an uneducated people came suddenly to domi- 
nate around them, and the uneducated are never 
able to resist prosperity like those who have been 
trained by high culture to know the true value of the 
world's gifts. 
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the HELLENISTIC WOULD FROM TIIC CAITLE OF 
^lACNESlA TO THE ACCESSION OF PERSEUS 

(B.C. 190-179). 

During the great struggles which we have been 
relating, we have been almost silent as regards 
Iigypt, where the child Ptolemy Epiphanes was 
growing apace under various tutors and governors. 
What happened at his accession was told above 
(p. 25t). In the fragmentary records of his reign, we 
find a whole scries of military and civil officers, 
almost all threatening revolt, and all disposed of 
successfully by their rivals. What became of Tlepo- 
lemus we know not, but wc know that a succeeding 
commander of the forces, the /Etolian Scopas, noto- 
rious for his rapacity and injustice in the management 
of the League's aflairs, played the same part in Egypt 
He had commanded in the campaign against Antio- 
chus, rot without success, in spite of his great defeat 
at Panion, but in times of peace he assumed great 
state at Alexandria, demanded and squandered enor- 
mous pay, and even refused to appe.ir before (he 
ministers of the king when summoned to their 
council. He was arrested and put to death by 
Aristomencs, a new minister who was very faithful 
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to his trust, and rcho seems to have managed affairs 
wiseiy. 

The accidents of historj* have preserved to os not 
onJy the curious scene cf riot at Alexandria on the 
occasion of Epfphanes* accession, but also the de.ree 
of the priests and ministers at his forma! coro> 
nation, or Aitarleitria (proclamation as fcing). The 
coronation took place in the ninth year of his reign 
(B.C. 196), when he was by no means of age, and at 
Memphis, the andent capital of Egypt The cere- 
mony, which is described, shows very* clearly how the 
Ptolemies had taken care to succeed to the indigenous 
d^masties. Coming to Memphis by state barg^ be 
was met by the assembled priests; crowned in the 
temple of Ptah »vllh the double cron-n (Psebent) ot 
Upper and Lower Egypt Then was passed the 
decree in honour of the king, which is the text 
preserved on the famous Rosetta stone, now in the 
British Museum. This stone has a celebrity quite 
apart from its historical \'alue, in affording us the 
key to the dedphering of the hieroglyphic and 
demotic characters, in which the old langu^^e of 
EgjTt wrilterr. We have now another stone, 
the inscription found by Mariclte and Lepsius in 
1865 at Tunis, recording the decree of the priests 
assembled at Canopus In the ninth year of Euergetes 
(see p. 157). But noUjing will ever displace or 
obscure the celebrity of the Rosetta stone.* Found 
by the French in Napoleon's expedition in 1799, and 
packed up for France it fell, upon the capitulation ol 
Alexandria after the battle of the Nile, into British 

< Oeti of Ibis saone Me frrvrred !a ,\roenca. 
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hands, and was sent to London ; but it was many 
years before the key was found by Champoiiion. 
The Greek text was of course easy enough — the 
other two were the secret Luckily the names of 
the king and queen, Ptolemy and Cleopatra, appeared 
in such a place in the Greek text as to correspond to 
two oval rings in tire hieroglyphic characters, which 
were filled with signs. These then seemed to 
represent the letters of the names. Starting from 
this clue, Champoiiion made out the alphabet, if such 
it may be called, helping himself by a thorough 
knowledge of the Coptic .unguage, the daughter of 
the old Egyptian, whi^ gave him the names of 
many objects represented in the tomb-paintings with 
their names written over them.* 

The te.xt of the insenption is in substance this; 
After a long enumeration of the titles of the king— to 
whom Ra has given victory, beloved of Ptah, &c.— 
the date is fi.xed by the names of the various priests 
serving that year as the priests of the older Ptolemies 
and their queens now deified. Then a preamble 
describes the good acts of the king, how tlie taxes 
were lessened, crown debtors forgiven, prisoners 
released, crown allcnvances to the temples increased, 
th e duties and taxes of the priests diminished, the 
pressgang for the navy abolished, and so forth — all 
this in accordance with the wishes of his grandfather, 
thus carefully slighting hts father Pbilopator. In 

< QumpoIIioa's o<rn juroont ui» Jus FtMiJu 
t have civen ibe litstoij of (he dbca«c<7 ami Sts (lerelopment down to 
out own day* In toy •' rrolfcomeoa (0 Ancient JlUlory." Lonsmans. 
tSyi 
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cons«iuencc of aU iWs, iVje dcciee ordcis that the 
king shall be worship])^ in every temple of Egypt, 
his statue carried with the gods in all processions, 
and this decree carved at the foot of every statue of 
the king in sacred (hieroglyphic), common (demotic), 
and in Greek writing. 

We now know that this famous declaration had 
more than a mere formal meaning. The cruelties ol 
I’hilopator as to taxing, and the systematic employ- 
ment of Greeks, not only in the army, but in all 6*^ 
civil o/Ttccs, excited a national opposition to their rule. 
We hear of the ICgyptian troops rebelling and being 
conquered with dtilicully. then later on of a rising in 
Upper ng^’pt,and CN-en of a hfadhi who was to be a de- 
liverer of the people from the foreign yoke. The decree 
of Memphis, then, was a declaration obtained from the 
priests, who represented the national parly, that the 
young king was indeed divine and the lawful and 
legitimate possessor of the crown of Egypt ; and this 
declaration was not obtained without large concessions 
in the way of taxes remitted, and of privileges conferred 
upon the temples. National reactions such as this 
were the second weapon «\hich the age developed, to 
undermine and destroy the conquests of Hellenism. 
As the Parthian monarchy was based upon national 
prini-jpfes, so the Egyptian revolts, which continued 
at intervals do'vn to the final conquest of the Romans, 
partook of this characlce; and the third outlying 
kingdom, which stood independent longer than all its 
great neighbour, the kingdom of Pontus, represented 
in its turn not Hellenism, but Orientalism. 

These considerations will justify this brief delay on 
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a curious mq;menl of Egyptian history. As regards 
its extemai politics during the reign of Epiphanes,we 
have already mentioned tliat the struggle in Syria 
ended by the young queen obtaining Palestine, 
nominally at least, foradowry. Thepossessions through 
the yEgeanhad fallen away.consisting astheydidof the 
protectorate of free cities which now appealed to the 
Romans; Cyprus and Cyrene were perhaps the only 
outlying possessions now remaining to EgypL 

The condition of Peigamum, on the other hand, 
underwent a mighty change, for, with the exception 
of those Greek towns which were independent of him 
at the date of the battle of Magnesia, and a small por* 
tion of Caria granted to the Rhodians, Eumenes ob> 
tained the whole of Asia Minor, and the European 
shore of the Hellespont This, in addition to immense 
sums In compensation for damage, which Antiochus 
was compelled to pay him, made Eumenes quite the . 
greatest sovran of the East, at least in appearance; 
but there was this weak point, that the League of free 
cities along the coast, with the Rhodians at their head, 
were opposed to him in interests; and as the senti- 
mental fashion of the day went for “ freedom of all 
Greeks," the cities left under his rule were sure to be 
discontent, and struggloi to escape into the League 
of Rhodes. The commercial power of Rhodes 
amounted on that coast to almost a monopoly of pro- 
fits in seafaring. It was afterwards asserted before the 
Senate by Eumenes, during one of his quarrels with 
the Rhodians, that freedom under them was a sub- 
jection far stricter than to be a member of his king- 
dom ; and this was very probably true. 
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The large fact, and that which dominated the world, 
now was this : that all these powers were only king- 
doms, or leagues, or free cities, In a secondary sense—* 
that they really depended on the nod and beck 0 
Rome. As yet the Romans showed no desire to make 
any direct conquests beyond the seas. As yet they 
did not require any contributions to support the 
myriad paupers of Rome ; but with the notions of 
the ancients, and especially of the Romans, about the 
rights of conquest, it was quite clear to any observer 
that Utc moment policy or convenience at Rome re- 
quired it, all these kingdoms and free states would 
pass into the condition of absolute and heavily taxed 
subjects. 

Thus we may say that the day of Magnesia marks 
definitely the fall of the Empire of Alexander under 
the power of the Romans. Henceforth the chief part 
is played by those second-rate powers, to whom, m 
return for tlieir services, the Romans had given lar- 
gesses and privileges. These, the Achasan League, 
Fet^amum, Rhodes, were set up to watch and con- 
trol the remaining fragments of the great kingdoms ; 
but it very soon appeared that these smaller states 
would carry on a perpetual conflict for balance of 
power or for supremacy, like the greater kingdoms 
of Hellenism, but on a smaller scale. The Achxan 
League, Pergamum and Rhodes, are like a little 
Macedonia, Syria, and Egypt in their relations, and 
their complicated wars and diplomacies can Iiardiy be 
called world-history, and may therefore be left to tlie 
special historians of that period. 

The larger evenly on the other hand, which make 
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ihts generation of deep interest to humanity, are 
essentially a part of Roman history, and arc therefore 
narrated in every good book — and how many there 
arc! — on that subject Here %ve may be very brief, 
for the empire )ve liave been considering is gone to 
pieces. The great kingdoms are now isolated, and, 
with the exception of one attempt of Syria on Egypt, 
and one more struggle for independence in Macedonia, 
these kingdoms either continue a bare existence, 
tolerated by the Romans, or are actually broken up 
by the conquerors 

All the world, says Polybius, sent embassies of con- 
gratulation to Rome upon the battle of Magnesia, and 
thus that great thoroughfare which had grown up 
under tlic empire all through Egypt, Asia Minor, 
and Greece, began to extend to Italy. The Mediter- 
ranean from Rome to Antioch, from Alexandria to 
Pella, was the high road of civilised men, all speaking 
the language, and possessing or affecting the culture, 
of Hellenism. And this was the lasting result of the 
conquest of Alexander, which the Romans neither 
could nor would destroy. But at the moment before 
us, all the Eastern world went to Rome to see what 
they could get, and of course many of them were not 
satisfied. The Achieans, who overrated their part in 
the campaign, wanted to extend their league over all 
Greece, and were restricted, with much grumbling and - 
discontent, to the Peloponnesus. Philip’s share in the 
campaign was really serious, for he had secured all. 
the Roman communications with Asia ; but then he 
was dangerous, and must be left in weakness and de- 
pendence. .So he was- deprived of Thracian coast 
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towns, which wcr? given to Eumcncs to keep watch 
over him, and was not allowed to hold the islands of 
Thasos and Lemnos. Indeed, all the rest of his days 
he was exposed to insult at the hands of the Romans ; 
he was compelled to answer accusations and explain 
his acts at the demand of former subjects. The 
/Etolians showed their stubborn fighting qualities 
even after the great victory, and it required a special 
campaign of the Romans, and some long and des- 
perate sieges, to reduce them to subjection. 

The stale of the world for about ten years after 
Magnesia was not indeed such as to alarm the 
Romani, who were occupied, as wc see from their 
annals, with a peculiarlypbslinatc Ligurian war,' com* 
bined some years with outbreaks in Istria and the 
I’yrcnces. Every year we hear of consuls and armies 
being sent to Liguria, and it is a wonder that this 
exercise did not keep up the old military spirit«whicli 
we find so curiously decayed in the next Macedonian 
war. 

Antiochus the Great was succeeded by his younger 
son, Seleucus Philopator, who reigned obscurely and 
ingloriously for twelve years (ac. 186-174), but still 
kept up the tradition of the Hellenistic kings by 
marrying his daughter to Perseus, the prince of Mace- 
donia. 

The wretched king of Egypt lived on in sloth' and 
luxury, undoing what had been done by his able 
ministers, and reversing his early reputation, till he 
was poisoned in 181 B.C when about to make another 
^ campaign into Palestine against the king of Syria. 

Meanwhile Philip, now in the decline of life, had 
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been in vain trying to recover himsdf'by annexing a 
few towns, and still more by re-colonizing deserted 
tracts in the inner and northern parts of his dominion ; 
but' his watchful neighbours cited him before a Roman 
, Commission, sent'out to inquire into his doings, and 
he was compelled(BC. 184-183) to give up not only the 
towns in Thessaly which had been formerly granted 
to him, but his remaining coast towns in Thrace. 
The deeply offended king gloomily determined to 
spend the rest of his life in preparing for anotlier 
contest ; but he was delayed by a sad tragedy in his 
own family, wlu'di reminds us strongly of the history 
of Ly^machus of Thrace (see p. 72). There arose 
violent jealousies between his elder son Perseus, and 
his younger and more brilliant Demetrius, whom the 
Romans had often received at Rome, and favoured 
(with a policy now becoming systematic) as a rival 
and spy resident in the kingdom of a doubtful ally. 
The suspicions raised by Perseus were increased by 
the charge that Demetrius was a “friend of the 
Romans,” and desirous of removing his fatlicr. He 
was poisoned, but before long the old king found out 
the deceit and false charges of Perseus, and died an 
embittered and broken-hearted man (ttC. 179). 

The long reign of Philip — over forty years — had 
seen the decadence of the Empire of Hellenism. 
When he succeeded, Macedonia was still a strong 
empire, stronger indeed than it had been for nearly a 
century, through tlie genius of Antigonus Doson. 
Succoring with the fairest prospects, he was a clia- 
racter only kept within the bounds of good sense and 
justice by the sternest adversity. As soon as he found 
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himself idle or s.kfc.hM lusts and tempers broke out 
It was possibly a misfortune to the »orld, certainly to 
himself, that he was not obliged, like almost all his 
predecessors, to recover by arms the kingdom to 
which he had succeeded by right. 

We arc very fully infoimcd by Polybius and Livy 
of the political relations which developed thcmsclv’cs 
during these jears between Rome and the various 
states of Greece. WTtdc elsewhere there were large 
kingdoms and single persons to be considered, here 
there were a great number of varjdng politics — 
Leagues, free cities, some tyrants, all in strained 
relations, and all appealing perpetually for Roman 
decisions, and protesting against those decisions when 
they were given. It is not our duty here to give 
more than a general sketch of these constant and 
wearying quarrels, which ended, of course, in the paci* 
fication of Greece by a bloody armed intervention ; 
but the method of Roman absorption is so explicitly 
shown, and so well recorded in the ease of Greecei 
that it will reward the reader to follow a short sum- 
mary of it. 

It is clear that the Roman policy was shifty and 
uncertain because opposite views were held by strong 
parties in the state. The older school, such as Catq 
understood nothing but military conquest and occu- 
pation ; they were therefore cautious about advancing 
far from Italy, but if they did so it was for the per- 
V ®f thestate. On the other hand, 

there was a school of younger statesmen, like Flami- 
ninus.who were ready to interfere diplomatically every- 
where, but without any intention of conquest, who 
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thought to control a great empire by playing off a 
number of alh'cti or subject powers one against Che 
other. This was the view which at first became 
popular in the ease of Greece, especially on account 
of the sentimental favour with which the free Greek 
cities were regarded at Kocnc. I7p to the war with 
Antiochus, iJjcsc smaller states rvcrc eminently useful 
in isolating Uie three kingdoms, Macedonia, Syria, 
and Egypt This importance, however, and the 
generous fanguage used as regards the liberty of the 
Greeks, were understood by them in a far di/Tcrent 
sense from what was, or could have been, intended at 
Rome. I'lamininus might indeed think that gratitude 
would prevent this liberated people from taking side 
against the Romans ; but if they did, their liberties 
must be forthwith canccJlcd. It was found presently 
that even before such an event happened it might be 
necessary to interfere, for it was single free cities or 
small states, all impotent and insignificant, whjdi the 
Romans intended to have in the East, not Leagues 
which took the liberty of enlarging themselves and 
growing into important powers. Sucli Leagues, even 
if wholly unable to oppose Rome, were inconvenient 
from the weight which they had with their neighbours, 
and the independent way in which they could remon- 
strate and protest. 

The first conflict of the kind arose, as we have 
observed, with the A^toliaos, who were the earliest to 
see the real character of the Rotnan interference, and . 
wjjo were urgent in calling in Antiochus to aid them. 
They also incited Nabis of Sparta to attack the 
Achasans, the friends of Rome, and recover the terri- 
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Gr.\i!ually conceived &u<iptdon, Uicn avt-fdoi), iJicjj 
hatred towards Rome, 

Moreover, the bJunders oi the Lc.iKJje pive Rome 
constdnt ground for interference. The pretended 
union of all I’cIoj»ofmcsus uttder the League was a 
mere sham. liven when Nabis was gone, the town 
of Sparta again revolted, and expelled the Achican 
party. Then 1 ‘hiloptrmcn led them back, demanded 
the leaders of the revolt, who were all massacred, 
some with, some without the form of a trial, and pro- 
ceeded to the most sweeping and hegh-handed execu- 
tions and confiscations, m.-iking. in fact, a clean sweep 
of everything distinctively Spartan, even so far as the 
formal abolisldng of the Lycurgean laws. Of course 
the defeated party ran to Rome. The Romans 
ordered a commissiorr to inquire into the ease ; they 
received separate missions from the Spartans ; what 
was worse, they gave a half-hc.arlcd decision, ordering 
peace and the return and pardon of exiles, and taking 
from the Achsans the power of condemning the 
Spartans in their congress, though they left Sparta a 
member of the Leagua This capture of Sparta liap- 
pened in XSSO.C. and tlicsc negotiations were pro- 
tracted four years. 

Then came a similar diflSculty with Messene. 
riiilopotmen liurried to put down this revolt, and 
advancing too precipitately, was captured and killed 
(D.C. 1S4). There resulted wars with Messene and 
tvith Sparta, which took its opportunity of revenge ; 
the Romans declined to interfere ; and it was only 
with the greatest energy and caution that Lycortas 
(Polybius’s father), the new leader of the League, 




TIIE STRUGGLE OF PERSEUS WITH THE ROMANS. 

— THE THIRD ASSERTION OF ROUE’S SUPREMACY. 

— PYDNA (ac. l&S). 

Perseus succeeded his father in 179 ac, and soon 
sho«-ed that he did not possess the private vices 
which ruined Philip’s influence. He was, like him, a 
thoroughly trained soidicr, but strict in his morals, 
and courteous in his manners. He had of course 
inherited a deep hatred for the Romans, and had also 
been trained for many years in the only policy which 
could lead him to any reasonable success. It was his 
clear determination to foster the Hellenistic feeling 
against the Romans, to enter into {ncji(l]y relations 
with all Greek states, and so to prepare for himself 
a general alliance when he struck his blow; for two 
things were certain. He would be watched and 
accused at Rome by the king of Pergamum. as soon 
as there was a suspicion of war preparations. He 
would not be joined by the Greeks till some decided 
success had excited themi for the fear of Rome was 
great, and the cautious would always keep a fair face 
to the Western barbarians till they saw a cliance of 
throwing off tlicir hated sway. For these reasons, 
Perseus prepared as quietly as possible, and five years 
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}uw»l Wfi fc l-c nu4c AtJ/ }<uU'C licrrwi^iUfjlk'O d 

}ui {WAcr. 

tliin,;'* JuJ bcto jjiiiJviaiJy gro-riVs 
uotiC in Gir«c arv4 A»ia llinttt. TTic Konunihad 
c>cf>’wl.ttc c/rajtJ or cxc;lrj a fJ^Io-Jlosjan jMrtj' 
in (he which acto! lo thc:r tninctU, arU 

llr.c4,Cf juofcsicU to bchcvc, that there wa»ooiici« 
cr xcui'ity for Mithoe.! c\<jsc anJ actual 

Oci^nJcruc U{<s') Korue. On iheotiter hanJ, there 
'ai» a lar^e (utiv!Ra!<'»t party ctcrj'whcfc, cjoijntly 
to tfre unioti>ct)>. ItfanJtrt^ tltcct u tr^iton, 
anil OiRiURily aMetlinj; the ij;:hl of every Greek 
aute to f>>r 11iekaliJr^;; anJ uncnljin 

tone of the Kornan Serrate foJ the iio^m and the 
aniincj\islc< uf betb (artici. Otr the one turxl. the 
Sirute had ofirn admitted, wndpubitcly admitted, Use 
piinciiile that each Greek »tate ou,:ht tu have hhcity 
and homC'ruia On (he ether hand, extr}‘ praetiu) 
{Khticiaa vthoni they tent to the Deputy or 

Ccmmi«»icr.cr, fouml that active interference vt-iih 
ihU liberty was neceavary. if the life and prc{>crty cf 
the richer cla.v&cs were lo be vafe; and if the Roman* 
tiere net {ircparevi for a proximate deeJaraboa of in* 
dc|Kndcoec on the {xiit of the Grccka. Let tu add 
that the Roman temper and lone of utind->proud. 
narrow, ill-cducalcd. nay, even stupkl as compared 
with the cjuick-wiltcd Greeks, was profoundly unsym* 
{iathetic, and tlial therefore Rome came to be 
diiiikcd on account of the haughty and imperious 
manners of even worthy and rcspectahic men. 
Above ail, they constantly intextered in what we may 
call state property, in an unjust or inexpedient way. 
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They first sanctioned the Achaean League, and 
granted territory on the mainland to tlic Rhodians. 
Then, when members of the League, or the cities of 
the Rhodian Pema, as it is called, complained of 
harsh treatment, and appealed to Rome for liberty, 
they were protected against their masters, who were 
not allowed to enforce the acknowledged law or 
existing contracts against them. 

There are curious analogies to all this in the actual 
state of Ireland fiS36); and as here the opposed 
parties are so hostile and embittered that neither will 
acknowledge any virtue or honesty in the other, so we 
find that by the patriot party in Greece, every Ro- 
manizer is set down as a traitor and a villain. During 
the pause in actual ivar which ive have now reached, 
Callicrates was the head of the Roman party in 
Achaa. He is accused by Polybius of going to 
Rome (B.C. 180) as one oftheOiree commissioners, 
and there making a secret arrangement with the 
Senate, by convincing them that no peace or 
obedience could be secured in Greece without every- 
where protecting the aristocrats, and demanding their 
restoration to their properties, whenever they had 
been exiled. At the same time Polybius pretends 
that the Achteans, or his brother-envoys at Rome, 
had no inkling of all this, for he was elected President 
in 179 B.C. 

It is plain that here, too, a land-question was at 
the root of things. The decay of Greece had in- 
creased pauperism ; the power of Rome had already 
stopped the lucrative mercenary wars between the 
sovereigns of the Hellenistic world, and the poor— 
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we saw it as early as Agis and Cleoroenes — turned 
their attention to despoiling their richer neighbours. 
In democratic constitutions the only possibility of 
safety for the rich minority was the support of Rome 
a foreign power bound to the world to permit no 
violent disorders among its subject states. 

This sketch of the state of feeling among the 
Greeks shows what good cards were In Perseus s 
hands, had he known how to play them. Every- 
where the popular party found that the control of 
Macedonia would be infinitely preferable to that of 
Rome. Even the Rhodians foresaw that in the end 
Rome would ruin their trade. 

In t74 B.C. Perseus made hts first demonstration ; 
punishing the Dotoplans for the murder of a Mace- 
donian ofiicial, and making a solemn display of his 
army at Delphi. Of course Eumenes ran to Rome 
with complaints and warnings, and each side began 
to foresee the coming struggle ; but when Perseus 
sought allies among the Greeks, though he found the 
poorer classes everywhere in his favour, and in many 
places bloody insurrections against the better classes 
showed how they understood his interference, the 
Roman party were able to get his proposal for a 
formal alliance with Actuea rejected. On tlic Asiatic 
coast, where Eumenes was ’feared and hated, botlj 
the great towns on the Hellespont and the Rhodians 
were disposed to take bis side; but all were very 
much afraid to declare themselves. 

Envoys from Rome went to Macedonia in 172 Rc, 
to complain that the king, had not observed the terms 
of the treaty with Philip. He answered as if he 
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were prepared for war, and rejected all liability for 
his fatlier’s acts So the war opened in the end of 
the year, by the arrival of troops from Italy at Apol- 
Ionia. Then it appeared that Perseus, who had spent 
years in preparation for this struggle, had not the de- 
cision to act Instead of at once mobilizing his army, 
invading Greece, and getting his numerous partizans in 
every state to join him, he sat quiet while Roman en- 
voys went all through Greece and the ./Egean to intimi- 
date the Hellenistic ivorld, and demand support and 
sympathy. The king even allowed himself to be 
deluded by his Roman guest friend, Quintus Marcius, 
into sending a deputation to Rome, to discuss terms 
of peace when war was already determined. This Q. 
Marcius plays an ugly part in the history of the time ; 
his diplomacy consisted in nothing but shameful 
falsehoods, and excited indignation among the older 
nobles at Rome. 

Both the diplomacy and the strategy shown in 
this war show a curious and rapid degeneration in 
Roman character. Though the Romans had secured 
at least material support from all the Greeks, and 
had an ample army and fleet, the first campaign was 
so incompetently managed by the consul P. Licinms 
Crassus, that Perseus gained one considerable victory, 
and witli any energy on his part could have destroyed 
the Roman army. Along with tbb incompetence, 
the Romans also developed great cruelty and bar- 
barity, even in the treatment of friendly states. 
These causes naturally excited the sentiments and_ 
fed the hopes 01 the national, now the Alaccdonian, 
party in every state, and so the war assumed a vco‘ 
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liVePhilojwcmcn commanded the Macedonian cavalr>’ 
al cliafged when llic legions were in dis- 
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order, the Macedonians must have won ; but now 
the king fled to Samothracc^ where he was taken 
prisoner by the Roman admiral. 

Even /Em. I’aullus, though he was able to recover 
tiie discipline of the Roman troops in action, and 
make them an efficient army in the field, was unable 
to stem the tide of rapadty and injustice which 
seemed to have invaded the conquering people in 
a generation. He indeed, a Roman of antique virtue, 
had also a respect for the art and culture of Greece, 
and would gladly have shown sympathy for his 
vanquished enemy ; but the decree of the commission 
upon Macedonia, to wfifcli he was obliged to agree, 
was perhaps the most cruel ever made by Rome. 
The kingdom was first stripped of all its better 
classes (including every official), who were all trans* 
ported to Italy- to live, we suppose, in seclusion and 
wretchedness, if not in positive captivity, in country 
towns, among their conquerors. The king himself, 
after being exhibited In the triumphal procession of 
Paullus, disappears in hopeless misery, we knpw not 
whether to be put to death, or to suffer death in life, in 
captivity in some Etrurian town. His son afterwards 
earned a poor living as an auctioneer's clerk; nor 
was this last scion of great royal houses treated with 
any respect by the Roman aristocracy, Macedonia 
was’ cut into four divisions, and so isolated that no 
inhabitants of one were allowed to acquire property 
or marry in the next Of course Roman traders — 
and here the policy of protecting them by tyranny 
and oppression first appears — ^who could cross these 
frontiers, soon got all the remaining wealth into their 
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The treatment of Rhodes was not less scandalous, 
and affords another example of the brutal way In 
which the Romans determined to monopolize the 
trade of the world. They had Just discovered what 
riches could be acquired by foreign mercantile specu- 
lations, and they determined to keep this source of 
wealth to themselves by ruining every other trading 
power. The Rhodians, however, gave the Romans 
3 sentimental grievance by offering to mediate be- 
tween them and Perseus. Tliey had come to the 
camp of Q. Marcius to promote peace, as they had 
done in every Heilenislic war for a century, seeing that 
their trade interests were strictly the interests of peace. 
The lying consul, for the purpose of getting them into 
a scrape, insinuated that they had better go to Rome, 
where they would be wdJ received. TJiis embassy 
was of course regarded at Rome as the grossest im- 
pertinence. The news of Pydna which arri\-ed at' the 
time made it even ridiculous. Thus. the war party, ■ 
and the mercantile party, who urged them on with- ' 
out appearing on the scene, caught at the opportunity 
of ruining these ancient and respectable allies. They 
were very near being destroyed like Macedonia. It 
was thought a great concession that they were only 
deprived of all the territory on the mainland, granted 
them by Rome after the battle of Magnesia, and 
ruined in commerce by the declaration of Delos 
to be a free port. It is evident that one of the 
regulations of the Rhodian League was to require 
fixed harbour-dues in every port, by which vessels 
were naturally brought to the largest and best mart 
in the League. The income of Rhodes from this 
source fell at once from ;£'4O,D00 a year to ;^6.ooo 
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TJjhs the Romans, havinff ensshed ihrir enemies in 
Ihc Kast, proceeded to crush tlicir allies. They knew 
full well that Rome had done only too much to earn 
llcllcnisllc haired, and that while these smaller states 
kept carefully within all the bounds of the treaties, public 
opinion was more and more setting against thcmsclv’cs. 
The most signal instance ofthis was the famous case of 
Acha^a. The League h.id honourably supported them 
in the war with I'crscus, and Ijad carried out all the 
wishes of the Romans, nevertheless their friends and 
agents could tell them that the national feeling was 
intensely bitter against them. Q. Marcius tried all 
his lying to get them into trouble; but the honorable 
conduct of their leaders made RdifTtcult. ^t last the 
Romans held a formal in<4U(siUon into private opinion 
(B.C. 167), and when the honest Xenon declared that 
the national party were ready to stand any fair trial, 
even in a Roman court, he was taken at his word, and 
a thousand leading men were deported to Italy, where 
they were kept without trial for seventeen years, in 
spite of constant embassies and remonstrances, till at 

last the surviving three hundred came home (B.C. 150), • 

savage and furious enemies of Rome, and lost to all 
^clings but revenge. Thus came on the desperate 
outbreak of I 4 d ac.. tJie invasion of ^rumm^us the 
capture and sack^of Cortntfr. This and the sack of 
Carthage in the same year completed the policy of 
the mercantije patty. Rome had now no commereial 
rival on the Mediterranean. /■ 

If Aebrea was ruined and driven to desperation by 
this foul injustice the world has gained by it the in- 
valuable history of Polybius. He was one of Uie thou- 
b * 
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sand captives ; he had lived a life of great activity 
and of official prominence in the League, of which 
his father, Lycortas, liad been frequently president. 
He had carried, as a youth, the ashes of PhiJopcemen 
to the tomb. He liad been on embassies to Egypt 
and Pergamum. After Pydna, he had hunted with 
Paullus’s sons in the ricl> prcseA'cs of Perseus, forgot- 
ten during the war and full of game. He had studied 
not only politics, but military aflairs. Now he was car- 
ried to Italy, and by the influence of Paullus settled in 
his mansion at Rome, and in the society of the noblest 
and best citizens. They it was who informed him 
about the doings of the great Scipio In the second 
Punic \yar, about the management of war and peace 
by the Romans, and who prompted him to write the 
great history of the world from the outbreak of the 
second Punic War (B.c. 221) to the fall of Corinth 
(0.0. 146). This book gives us the key to the history 
of Hellenism. It is written, of course, in the Roman 
interest ; it doubtless exa^erates the merits of 
Scipio to suit the tastes of bis descendants, to whom 
Polybius read these cliapters. It is also a special 
pleading for the Adixan League, and for the 
national party in that League; but nevertheless it is 
a great and wise book and teaches us even in its 
fragments more histoiy than all . the other Greek 
historians put together. 
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j eare a hostage at Roma Rorn m 2 - • 

opening of his father’s reign, he had seen ^ 

fall of the kingdom under Antiochus Uic 
was tliirty-one years old when the terms of the pe 
in 191 R.c.sent him to Rome. Thus he was forty- vc 
jrears old when he succeeded, of an age and experience 
from which wc might have expected a steady reign , 
but Polybius, who lias described the extraordinary 
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feasts and pageants he gave, apparently in imitation 
bodi of Alexandrian and Roman processions, gives 
us plainly to understand that along with high and 
brilliant qualities tlierc was a vein of madness in the 
king. He rode up and down his state processions as 
his own master of the ceremonies, a thing unheard 
of in those stately courts, and sat down at table with 
the lower classes at his great feasts. In Josephus 
and in the book of Maccabees, he is painted as a 
brutal tyrant, profaning the temple of the Jews, and 
causing wanton and ruthless bloodshed. Both pic- 
tures are doubtless true, and arc interesting, as they 
give us some knowledge of the last real king of Syria, 
as Perseus was the last real king of Macedonia, 

He maintained the policy of his house by takingad* 
vantage of the war in Macedonia, and the occupation 
of all the Western world, to attack Egypt. His sister 
Cleopatra (Queen of Egypt) was just dead, and her 
infant son Ptolemy (VI.) Philomctor had succeeded. 
Ccele- Syria, or its revenues, had been Cleopatra's dowry, 
and now Antiochus refused to pay, and reclaimed it 
He was more successful than any Syrian king had 
yet been. Winning a great battle on the borders of 
Egypt, he actually penetrated the country, reached 
Memphis, and had the boy-ktng completely in his 
hands ; but the ^yptians deposed and expelled 
their king, who had come to terms too easily, and set 
up his brother, Euergetes 11., known as Physcon, in 
his stead. Antiochus returned to restore Fhilometor, 
and besieged the new king in Alexandria, when his 
brother took the occasion cf Antioclius’s brief absence 
to join the Egyptian party, and both made war on 
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Antiochiis. Mcani» hile thej' sent urgent mes-sages to 
Rome, praying for interference and succour. The 
Roman ambassadors, the same who had been sent to 
Rhodes ju&t after the battle of Pj-dna, met the king 
within four miles of Alexandria, apparently about 
to become permanent master of Eg>'pt4 and thej' 
handed him the Senate’s miisive forbidding his war. 
He asked lime to con>5der, when ropiJius Ijrnas 
drew his famous circle round him in the sand with 
his slick, and told him to decide before he stepped 
out of it This was a rerj' diflcrent kind of embassy 
from that of the Rhodians, who had come on the same 
errand a short time before, to whom he answered that 
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he was only restoring the Eg>'ptian {woplc their law- 
ful king. He knew the Romans well ; no doubt he 
knew Topilius personally; and he saw' that Iiis day 
was come. He gate up bis uar. and returned through 
Jerusalem to his capital. 

Here, then, tras the climax of Roman interference. 
The threat of an envoy was sufficient to close the 
last Syrian war, and stay the conqueror when on the 
c\e of completing hb conquest. Thus the Empire of 
Ale.vander passed under Roman swaj-. We have, 
indeed, lists of Syrian and ^yptian kings, reaching 
down to the time when Pomocy and Ca:sar ropcc- 
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lively made the final settlement of these kingdoms 
(B.C. 49 to 47), and abolished the existing sovereigns ; 
but this long list is merely a succession of names. 
They have neither influence upon the world, nor 
power in their own country. They cither keep 
beyond the limits of Roman politics, or submit 
tamely to what the Senate orders. ^Vhatever 
spirit still subsists in the nations was no longer a 
Hellenistic spirit, but that of the original nations. 
The bitter revolts and war against Julius Ca:sar at 
Alexandria were essentially Egyptian revolts. The 
wars of the eastern provinces of Syria againt Rome 
were essentially I’arthian. With the year of Pydna 
(16S B.C) the whole matter was decided. The strug- 
gles of the Acliaean patriots and the sack of Corinth 
were only small items in this settlement. The Empire 
of Alexander, founded by a single genius, broken up 
by ambitious generals, held together in spirit and in 
culture by unity of language, of interests, of com- 
merce, sank into dcjjcndcncc upon Rome, and ceases 
to have any other than a spiritual history. 

It only remains for us now to sketch briefly the 
present cflcct of this Hellenism upon Jiome, and to 
show Uiat even when the empire and its component 
kingdoms were gone, the ideas of Alc-xandcr lontj 
continued to dominate the civilized world. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF UELLCNISM ON ROME. 

When the Romans suddenly found themsciv’cs a 
great and conquering power, when circumstances, as it 
were, thrust upon them sovran authority, they were 
as inferior to the East in culture as they were superior 
in force of arms, and they knew it For a long time 
bock, as for as the Decemvirs, who drew up codes 
of law, and the censors, established to look after the 
population and its taxing, they had been in the habit 
of sending occasional embassies to learn from the 
Greeks — generally, indeed, irom the Athenians ; but 
Iheir closer Intercourse with Greeks only dates from 
the time when they had conquered the Samnites, and 
came in direct contact with Uie Greek cities of Italy, 
with the result that Pyrrhus came over from Epirus, 
and they made trial of Greek arms as well as Greek 
courtesy. The legends told about this war show the 
anxiety of the Romans to appear equal in manners 
to the polite Hellenistic princes. Thus, then, there 
grew up a desire to enter into the circle of these 
civilized nations, retarded, it is true, by the Punic 
wars, but still always increasing as the world became 
one by commerce and language. It is possible that 
the Rhodians had communicated with Rome before 
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300 B.C. It is certain that the Second Ptolemy sent 
them an embassy before the first Punic War (B.C. 273). 
Thus they became recognized by the Hellenistic 
world, and they learned to know the Greeks, but not 
the Greeks of the old days ; not the Greeks, like 
Pericles, and Epaminondas and Demosthenes, but 
their degenerate descendants wluj have occupied us 
so much in the gVeat stru^lcs of surrounding king- 
doms. 

At this time the Romans were just struggling into 
a Literature of their own ; what it would have been 
we know not For whatever points of weakness the 
Greeks — the nearest and best known to them of the 
Hellenistic world — possessed, Utelr books were vastly 
superior to anything attempted at Rome. Thus it 
was inevitable that the Romans should imitate what 
they found, and that their literature must be moulded 
upon Greek models. I shall not lay stress on tlic old 
translation of tlic Odyssey into the rude Latin verse 
by Andronicus, who flourished os early as 240 B-C., 
but rather uigc that he was the first to exhibit plays, 
tragedies, and comedies, and so introduce that kind 
of Greek amusement in Rome. Though, of course, 
there were but few who could follotv Greek, even the 
Senate adopted the language about that time in 
sending replies to the Eastern powers We have 
also noticed above tltcir ludicrous attempt to pose 
as members of the Ilcllcnislic world through their 
descent from Uie Trojans. 

Presently come the times when Roman influence 
extended itself to the eastern «dc of the Adriatic, 
and Homans began to go as soldiers and diplomatists 
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to Greek cities. We still feel, in our scanty evidence, 
the strong contrast obsened among all mCn, bctivccii 
the calm, self-possessed, unlearned Romans, and the 
o\er-acutc, mercurial, unstable, brilliant Greeks. It 
was a lime, nevertheless, when the greater nation was 
deeply impressed wiib, and anxious to emulate, the 
less. To learn Greek must have become an important 
part of a Roman noble's education, especially if he 
meant to pursue diplomacy ; but far beyond tliat, all 
felt obliged to piclj up some of the current Greek 
ideas, in order to show that they too had attained 
Hellenistic cultura It is very curious and signifi- 
cant that Ennius, the Roman {x>ct who introduced 
Greek hexameters into Latin, and gave the whole 
succeeding literature Its Greek tone — translated for 
his people the most fashionable piece of Greek 
scepticism, the '‘Sacred History" of Euemerus of 
Messene, u ritten at the court of Cisandcr of Mace- 
donia. The book was not new in Greece, and w'as 
noted for a blasphemy of scepticism even exceeding 
the license of these frcctltinking days. Euemerus 
held that except the nature gods, such as the sun and 
moon, all these personages were but deified ifiortals, 
who had lived long ago, and were dead — nay, their 
.very tombs could still be found. It is hard to picture 
. what would be the feelings of a quiet country Greek 
at hearing such a doctrine about Zeus, and ApoHc^ 
and Demeter, all of whom were entwined with his 
holiest associations. Possibly Euemerus meant to 
justify the deification of the Hellenistic sovrans, such 
as the Ptolemies and Sdeudds, a practice which did 
not invade Italy till the days of Augustus. Such. 



